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REPORT    FOR    1860. 


The  lapse  of  time  calls  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  to  add  the  record  of  another  year  to  the  annals 
of  American  Slavery,  and  of  the  enterprise  inaugurated  to  achieve 
its  downfall.  The  year  whose  history  we  are  now  to  give  is  unsur- 
passed, if  not  unequalled,  by  any  of  its  predecessors,  in  the  great- 
ness of  its  events,  and  the  importance  of  their  bearing  on  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause.  It  has  pressed  home  upon  the  nation,  for  prompt  and 
final  settlement,  the  issue  which  this  Society  has  been  so  long  pre- 
senting to  its  unwilling  regard  —  "Shall  Slavery  or  the  Union  per- 
ish?" What  we  have  for  so  many  years  demanded,  "  No  Union 
with  Slaveholders,"  seems  promising,  or  threatening,  according 
to  the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  prospect  is  regarded,  to  be- 
come, ere  many  months,  "a  fact  accomplished";  either  by  the  tri- 
umph of  armed  rebellion  rending  the  Union  asunder  irretrievably, 
at  the  bidding  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Slave  Power,  or  by  the 
crushing  of  slavery,  as  the  speediest  and  most  effectual,  if  not  the 
only,  method  of  putting  down  rebellion,  and  reestablishing  the  Union. 
Whether  the  nation  and  the  Government  will  come  to  understand  in 
time  that  such  is  the  inevitable  alternative,  and  will  have  the  wisdom, 
energy  and  moral  courage  to  accept  and  use  aright  the  proffered  op- 
portunity, and  thus  to  save  the  country  by  destroying  utterly  the 
cause  of  its  calamity  and  peril,  is  a  question  which  still  awaits  its 
answer,  but  we  are  sure  cannot  await  it  long.  Events  will  not  stand 
still  for  the  convenience  of  belated  conservatism  or  timid  indecision; 
still  less  will  they  pause  for  the  adjustment  of  delusive  compro- 
mises between  principle  and  policy,  between  a  nation's  awakening 
conscience  and  a  slippery  politician's  schemes  of  statecraft. 


BEPORT 


The  Presidential  Election. 

The  year  has  witnessed  a  Presidential  election  the  most  memora- 
ble, taken  with  its  accompaniments  and  apparent  consequences, 
which  the  country  has  yet  known.  At  the  date  of  our  last  Report, 
the  note  of  preparation  was  already  sounding,  and  the  mustering  of 
the  combatants  had  begun.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1860,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  met  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  make  its 
nominations  and  lay  down  its  Platform.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
was  fully  represented,  but  not,  as  in  former  days,  by  the  harmonious 
members  of  a  great,  united  party.  Most  of  the  Southern  delegates 
had  evidently  come  determined  to  reject  the  favorite  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Northern  Democracy,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and 
with  him  his  doctrine  of  "  Popular  Sovereignty,"  and  to  commit 
the  party  unequivocally  to  extreme  pro-slavery  principles  and  mea- 
sures; or,  failing  of  this,  to  break  up  the  Convention  and  wreck  the 
party.  Indeed,  in  view  of  subsequent  events,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  was  the  primary  design  of  the  Southern  leaders; 
and  that  they  pressed  upon  their  Northern  copartisans  such  demands 
as  they  knew  would  be  rejected,  so  that  they  might  make  occasion 
for  dividing  the  party  and  ensuring  its  defeat,  and  thus,  in  the  success 
of  the  Republicans,  obtain  a  pretext  for  seceding  from  the  Union,  and 
founding  a  grand  slaveholding  and  slave-trading  empire,  pure  from 
any  taint  of  freedom.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  South  insisted 
that  property  in  slaves  should  be  regarded  as  no  less  sacred  than  any 
other  property;  that  all  the  Territories  should  be  open  to  the  intro- 
duction of  it ;  and  that,  wherever  held  or  carried,  it  should  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Northern  delegates,  on  the 
other  hand,  warned,  by  the  signs  of  a  growing  anti-slavery  feeling  at 
the  North,  that  yielding  to  such  extravagant  demands  would  bring 
upon  them  sure  defeat,  refused  to  be  dragged  into  a  position  of  such 
deadly  peril.  They  were  willing  to  stand  by  all  their  old  pro-slavery 
precedents;  perhaps  even,  for  the  sake  of  still  preserving  an  un- 
broken party,  would  have  gone  a  little  further  slavery-ward  than 
they  had  ever  gone  before;  but  to  grant  all  which  was  asked  was  to 
incur  too  great  a  risk. 

In  the  Platform  Committee,  the  pro-slavery  extremists  had  a 
majority  of  one  — 17  to  16  —  and  reported  resolutions,  reaffirming 
the   Cincinnati    Platform    of   1856,  and   adding   declarations   "that 
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Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Territories ;  that  a 
Territorial  Legislature  cannot  abolish  slavery  in,  or  exclude  it  from, 
a  Territory,  or  impair  the  right  of  property  in  slaves;  that  the 
enactments  of  State  Legislatures  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  are  hostile,  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revo- 
lutionary ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
the  rights  of  person  and  property  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  Territo- 
ries, or  wherever  else  its  Constitutional  authority  extends;  and  that 
the  National  Democracy  recommend  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period."  Which  is,  being  interpreted,  slavery 
has  a  right  to  go  where  it  pleases,  and  be  protected  wherever  it 
goes ;  new  domains  ought  to  be  acquired  for  its  use ;  and  the  foreign 
slave  trade  (so  we  understand  the  allusion  to  "  property  on  the  high 
seas  ")  should  have  the  same  protection  as  any  other  foreign  trade. 
The  resolutions  reported  by  the  minority  also  reaffirmed  the  Cincin- 
nati Platform,  recommended  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  "  on  such  terms 
as  shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain,"  and  denounced 
State  legislation  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ; 
but,  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  Territories,  declared  that,  inas- 
much as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  party  as  to  the  powers  of 
Territorial  Legislatures,  and  the  powers  and  duty  of  Congress  touch- 
ing that  subject,  the  party  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  it. 

Considering  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  now  con- 
stituted, is  morally  certain  to  be  in  favor  of  the  utmost  demand  of 
the  Slave  Power,  one  would  think  the  very  ultraists  of  the  South 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  this.  Not  they.  They  evidently  felt 
that  their  time  had  come,  and  that  a  desperate  push  for  all  or  noth- 
ing must  now  be  made ;  so  they  obstinately  resisted  every  approach 
to  compromise,  even  though  the  middle  ground  offered  them  was 
almost  wholly  over  upon  their  own  side.  After  a  stormy  session  of 
a  week,  filled  up  with  warm  debate  and  abundant  propositions  to 
amend  and  modify  and  harmonize,  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  Plat- 
forms, and  that  of  the  minority  was  substituted  for  the  other,  by 
165  to  138.  The  division  was  nearly  sectional :  153  yeas  being 
from  the  Free,  and  12  from  the  Slave  States;  and  108  nays  from 
the  Slave,  and  30  from  the  Free  States.  The  entire  delegation  of 
two  Northern  States,  California  and  Oregon,  went  with  the  South, 
and  part  of  that  of  three  others,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  —  more  than  half  of  the  last.     Nearly  half  of  that  of 
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Maryland  and  Missouri  went  with  the  North,  about  one-fifth  of  that 
of  Kentucky,  and  a  single  vote  each  from  Virginia  and  Tennessee. 
While  every  Slave  State  stood,  by  a  majority,  —  ten  of  them  unani- 
mously and  two  others  very  nearly  so,  —  on  the  extreme  pro-slavery 
ground,  three  of  the  nominally  Free  States — two  of  them  unani- 
mously—  refused  to  take  the  (only  slightly  less  pro-slavery)  position 
of  the  Northern  majority,  and  joined  the  South.  Thirteen  North- 
ern States  unanimously,  with  one  by  five  votes  out  of  seven,  and  one 
by  a  majority  of  only  a  single  vote,  went  against  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  slavery.  Thus,  although  the  Northern  Platform  had  a 
majority  of  the  delegates,  a-  majority  of  the  States  stood  on  the 
Southern ;  the  former  having  fifteen  States,  the  latter  eighteen,  in- 
cluding moreover  all  but  two  or  three,  at  most,  in  which  the  De- 
mocracy, even  if  united,  had  any  chance  for  a  single  electoral  vote, 
and  all  but  one  in  which,  in  the  event,  it  actually  received  any. 

Next  came  the  vote  on  adopting  the  substituted  Platform.  At 
the  demand  of  the  Southern  delegates,  it  was  taken  on  its  several 
parts  separately,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  all  but  the  pledge  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Territorial  ques- 
tion. This  was  rejected  almost  unanimously ;  the  Southern  members 
refusing  to  support  it  because  they  would  accept  no  compromise,  and 
the  Northern,  because  they  would  no  longer  bind  themselves  by  an 
offer  which  they  saw  contemptuously  spurned.  Most  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas,  Arkansas,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  a  part  of  those  from  Delaware,  then 
formally  withdrew,  leaving  written  protests  against  the  action  of  the 
majority,  and  organized  a  separate  Convention.  Referring  to  this 
contest  and  its  issue,  the  New  York  Tribune  says :  —  "This  Plat- 
form, [reported  by  the  minority  of  the  Committee,]  it  will  be  observed, 
is  decidedly  more  pro-slavery  than  any  one  ever  before  adopted  in  any 
National  Convention  whatever.  Yet,  four  years  ago,  when  the  pre- 
decessor of  this  Convention  met  in  Cincinnati,  Bkriah  Magoffin, 
now  Governor  of  Kentucky,  brought  to  that  gathering  a  draft  of  what 
he  thought  the  South  ought  to  demand ;  but  put  it  aside  unsubmit- 
ted  because  (he  afterward  told  a  friend)  Mr.  B.  F.  Hallett,  of 
Massachusetts,  Chairman  of  the  Platform  Committee,  reported  a 
Platform  more  favorable  to  the  South  than  he  (M.)  had  thought 
proper  to  ask.  And  now,  when  the  Northern  Democracy  readily 
offer  all  that  and  more,  the  South  rejects  it  and  demands  still  more, 
under  penalty  of  disruption  ami  defeat !  " 
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The  Platform  disposed  of,  the  Convention  began,  on  the  evening  of 
the  eighth  day  of  its  session,  to  ballot  for  a  candidate,  having  first 
adopted  a  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  original  Con- 
vention to  effect  a  nomination.  The  balloting  continued  through 
that  evening  and  the  next  day  and  evening,  without  making  any 
progress.  Douglas  received  about  three-fifths  of  all  the  votes  re- 
maining after  the  secession,  but  only  a  bare  majority  of  the  original 
number.  The  residue  were  divided  among  six  or  eight  competitors. 
No  prospect  of  a  different  result  appearing,  on  the  morning  of  its 
tenth  day,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the 
18th  of  June.  Meanwhile,  the  seceders  did  nothing  but  organize, 
make  speeches,  adopt  the  Platform  rejected  by  the  regular  Conven- 
tion, adjourn  from  time  to  time  to  wait  the  action  of  the  latter, 
recommend  the  holding  of  a  Southern  Convention  in  Richmond  on 
the  second  Monday  in  June,  and  adjourn  without  day. 

Great  was  the  excitement,  and  diverse  the  opinions  of  leading 
politicians  and  the  party  presses  all  over  the  country,  called  forth  by 
the  explosion  at  Charleston.  In  Savannah,  says  a  dispatch  to  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  "  The  announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Southern  delegations  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  here  emphatically  endorses  the  action  of  the  South. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Georgia  delegation  with  the  other  seceding 
States  is  cordially  sustained,  and  men  of  all  parties  are  rejoicing 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Southern  States  will  be  main- 
tained by  their  delegates."  One  hundred  guns  were  fired  from  the 
Battery,  in  honor  of  the  secession,  while  "  the  attendant  gathering 
was  immense,  and  irrespective  of  party."  From  Montgomery,  Ala., 
came  a  dispatch  to  the  same  journal,  saying,  "  Our  city  is  in  a  fer- 
ment. Public  sentiment  heartily  sustains  the  position  taken  by  the 
delegation  from  Alabama.  The  hope  is  generally  expressed  that  the 
South  will  stand  firm  and  united  in  the  maintenance  of  her  rights." 
Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  wrote  a  letter  "  fully  and  cordially  sus- 
taining the  seceders  "  ;  and  the  "  Federal  officials  generally,  especially 
those  from  the  South,"  declared  themselves  on  the  same  side.  The 
general  expression  from  the  States  along  the  Gulf  was  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  we  have  cited,  though  not  without  some 
mingling  of  dissent;  while  by  not  a  few  in  the  more  Northern  Slave 
States,  the  extreme  ground  was  taken  no  less  decidedly.  The  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  said,  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  many  in 
Virginia,  that  the  claim  of  the  South  to  Federal  protection  for  slave 
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property  in  the  Territories  will  never  be  abandoned.  "  The  only 
platform  that  can  make  the  Democracy  again  a  national  party  is  one 
that  fully,  unequivocally  and  unambiguously  recognizes  the  right  of 
protection,  and  the  duty  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Government 
to  afford  it."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Northwest,  regretted  or  condemned  the 
movement  of  the  Southern  extremists,  some  sadly,  and  some  severely; 
some  hoping  for  reunion  and  restored  harmony,  and  some  protesting 
with  earnest,  not  to  say  indignant  emphasis,  the  determination  of  the 
party  at  the  North  to  stand  firm  against  the  turbulent  faction,  "  whose 
object  is,"  said  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "  to  break  up  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  as  a  prelude  to  breaking  up  the  Union.  They  have 
succeeded  for  the  moment,"  the  Free  Press  continued,  "  in  defeating 
the  popular  will ;  but  let  them  stand  from  under.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  popular  will  must  not  be  resisted,  or,  if  resisted, 
when  it  will  assert  the  terrible  strength  of  its  power.  The  delegates 
from  Michigan,  on  their  return,  will  be  received,  we  doubt  not,  in  a 
way  which  will  attest  the  perfect  and  enthusiastic  approval,  by  the 
Democracy  of  the  State,  of  their  conduct,  and  disclose  to  the  whole 
nation  something  of  the  Northwestern  popular  feeling."  The 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Herald  denounced  the  seceders  as  "  a  Southern  fire- 
eating  disunion  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi, Yancey  of  Alabama,  and  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  as  its  repre- 
sentative men.  Combined  with  the  Administration  of  James  Bu- 
chanan, they  have  sought  to  obtain  control  of  the  Democratic 
organization.  The  Administration  hate  Douglas,  while  the  Dis- 
unionists  of  the  South  want  a  slave  code.  Disorganizers  as  they 
are,  they  left  the  Convention  and  separated  themselves  from  the 
Democratic  party.  By  this  act  they  have  relieved  the  party  from 
a  vast  deal  of  odium  resulting  from  an  association  it  could  not  pre- 
vent." The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  said,  "  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  party  will  never  submit  to  have  incorporated  into  its  Plat- 
form the  miserable  heresy  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  no 
right  to  prevent  slavery,  if  such  is  their  wish,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  in  that  event  to  force  it  upon  them  by  a  direct  enact- 
ment." The  Buffalo  Courier  pronounced  it  "  certain  that  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  North  will  sustain  the  action  of  their  representa- 
tives. *  *  *  The  Democracy  of  the  North  having  in  1856  hon- 
estly advocated  the  doctrine  of  Congressional  non-intervention  which 
the  South  sanctioned,  they  could  not  sacrifice  their  6elf-respect  by 
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voting  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  by  Congres- 
sional legislation.  To  have  yielded  this  fundamental  principle  would 
have  been  more  than  suicide ;  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  cow- 
ardice aud  servility." 

This  kind  of  talk  from  Northern  "  Democrats,"  about  Southern 
slaveholders  and  their  demands,  sounds  novel  to  our  ears ;  and  de- 
serves heeding  as  one  of  the  "  signs  of  the  times."  True,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Northern  section  of  the  party  is  low  enough,  in  all  con- 
science ;  far  enough  from  genuine  Democratic  principle,  and,  theo- 
retically and  practically,  little  better  than  that  in  which  it  refuses  to 
be  placed;  but  it  is  something — much,  indeed,  remembering  the 
antecedents  of  the  party — that  it  dares  at  length  to  say  there  is  a 
lower  depth  to  which  it  will  not  go ;  much,  that  on  any  ground, 
however  low,  it  dares  to  face  and  to  defy  the  arrogant,  exacting  des- 
potism which  has  governed  it  so  long.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and 
seems  to  say  that  a  new  era  is  begun.  Not  that  we  suppose  the 
party  leaders  have  any  conscientious  scruples  against  yielding  as  of 
old  whatever  the  slaveholding  oligarchy  requires;  but  they  know 
that  Northern  feeling  is  not  now  what  once  it  was,  and  that  they 
must  stop  short,  or  lose  the  Northern  votes  on  which  success  de- 
pends. 

Shortly  after  the  breaking  up  at  Charleston,  the  leading  Southern 
Democrats  in  Congress  issued  an  address  to  the  National  Democ- 
racy, expressing  admiration  and  approval  of  the  course  of  the 
seceders ;  but  intimating  a  belief  that  the  Convention,  on  its  reas- 
sembling at  Baltimore,  would  "  recede  from  its  determination,  and 
afford,  either  by  an  amendment  of  the  Platform  or  in  some  other 
manner  equally  satisfactory,  such  recognition  of  principles  as  would 
effectually  obviate  misconstruction  and  secure  the  harmonious  action 
of  the  party ;  "  in  which  event,  "  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  delegations  of  the  eight  States  will  have  ceased,  and  no  motive 
will  remain  for  refusing  to  unite  with  their  sister  States,  nor  for 
holding  an  adjourned  meeting  at  Richmond.  On  the  other  hand," 
they  continued,  "  if  the  Convention  shall  disappoint  the  just  expec- 
tations of  the  remaining  Democratic  States,  their  delegations  cannot 
fail  to  withdraw  and  unite  with  the  eight  States  which  have  ad- 
journed to  Richmond.  In  either  event,  there  would  be  unanimous 
action  in  support  of  our  principles  by  all  the  States  which  can  be 
relied  on  for  casting  Democratic  electoral  votes."  For  these  reasons, 
they  advised  the  seceding  delegations  "  to  defer  assembling  in  Rich- 
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mond  until  the  necessity  for  such  meeting  shall  become  imperative," 
and  "  to  return  to  the  Convention  at  Baltimore,  and  aid  their  sister 
States  in  the  struggle  for  the  recognition  of  sound  Democratic  prin- 
ciples."    Though  this  advice  was  not  followed  to  the  letter,  vet  the 
spirit  of  it  was  substantially  complied  with.     The  Richmond  Con- 
vention met  at  its  appointed  time,  the  11th  of  June,  and,  without 
doing  anything  important,  adjourned  the  following  day  to  the  21st  of 
the   same  month,  three  days  later  than  the  Baltimore   Convention 
was  to  meet.     When  the  Baltimore  Convention  came  together,  on 
the  18th,  a  new  cause  of  controversy  came  with  it.     Most  of  the 
seceding  delegates,  except  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  re- 
turned and  claimed  their  seats,  some  of  them  upon  a  reappointment 
by  the  Conventions  of  their  respective  States,  since  they  went  out,  at 
Charleston.     But  in  three  of  those  States,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Louisiana,  the  friends  of  Douglas  had — with  at  least^  questionable 
regularity — chosen  delegates  to  contest  the  seats,  made  vacant,  they 
contended,  by  the  secession.     A  heated  contest,  lasting  until  Friday 
evening,  the  fifth  day  of  the  session,  ended  in  the  admission  of  the 
original  delegation  from  Georgia,  and  of  the  new  or  Douglas  dele- 
gates from  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  the  vote  for  the  last  named 
being  153  to  90.     Thereupon  the  main  body  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates withdrew,  followed  by  most  of  those  of  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,   part  of  those    of  Maryland,   Missouri  and 
Massachusetts,  and  all  of  Oregon  and  California.     With  the  seceders 
of   Massachusetts   went   the  President   of  the    Convention,   Caleb 
Cushing.     A   portion  of  those  remaining  declined  to  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  candidates,  which  was  the  business  of  the  next  day. 
The  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  whole  original  Con- 
vention was  virtually  set  aside, — less  than  that  number  being  left, — 
and  Douglas  having  received,  on  the  second  ballot,  180  out  of  194 
votes,  was,  by  a  unanimously  adopted  resolution,  declared  to  be  nomi- 
nated, "  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
rules  of  the  Convention,  by  a  two-thirds  vote."     In  the  evening, 
Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
Vice  President ;  but  he  having  subsequently  declined,  the  "  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Democratic  Party  "  put  Hersciiell 
V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  in  his  place.    After  nominating  Fitzpatrick, 
the  Convention,  on  motion  of  a  delegate  from   Louisiana,  virtually 
surrendered,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  favorite  Douglas  doctrine  of 
«'  Popular  Sovereignty,"  by  unanimously  resolving,   "  that  it  is  in 
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accordance  with  the  Cincinnati  Platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of 
Territorial  Governments,  the  measure  of  restriction,  whatever  it  may 
be,  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  power  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  over  the  subject  of  the  domestic  relations,  as  the 
same  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  finally  determined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  should  be  respected  by  all  good 
citizens,  and  enforced  with  promptness  and  ability  by  every  branch 
of  the  General  Government."     It  then  adjourned  without  day. 

The  seceders  met  and  organized  on  Saturday ;  all  the  Slave  States 
but  South  Carolina  being  represented  by  entire  or  partial  delegations, 
with  scattering  delegates  from  several  Free  States  besides  those 
whose  secession  we  have  already  mentioned,  making  twenty-two 
States  in  all.  They  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky, 
for  President,  giving  him  81  of  their  105  votes ;  and  Joseph  Lane, 
of  Oregon,  for  Vice  President,  by  a  unanimous  vote;  and  then 
adjourned  without  day.  The  Richmond  Convention  reassembled  on 
the  21st,  and  after  adjourning  from  day  to  day  till  the  result  at 
Baltimore  was  known,  it  closed  its  work  by  unanimously  adopting 
the  ticket  of  the  Baltimore  seceders,  and  reaffirming  the  Charleston 
Southern  Platform. 

Precisely  where  the  several  candidates  of  the  divided  "  Democ- 
racy "  stood  upon  the  questions  in  debate,  or  precisely  what  and  how 
much  difference  really  separated  them,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  as 
at  a  first  glance  might  be  supposed.  From  the  circumstances  of  the 
nominations,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  they  were  distinctly 
adverse  to  each  other,  at  least  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Territo- 
ries to  slavery ;  and  a  large  part  of  what  themselves  have  said  be- 
fore and  since  would  seem  to  justify  the  inference.  But,  in  view  of 
all  the  evidence  bearing  on  that  point,  it  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The 
candidates  of  the  seceders  are,  of  course,  presumed  to  hold  with 
faith  unwavering  every  doctrine  of  the  Southern  Platform,  and 
especially  that  property  in  slaves  is  sacred  everywhere  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government;  that  neither  Congress  nor 
the  Territorial  Legislatures  can  legislate  about  it,  unless  to  protect  it ; 
and  that  protection,  to  the  full  extent  which  its  peculiar  needs  may 
call  for,  is  the  duty  toward  it  of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet,  in 
the  canvass,  passages  were  cited  from  Mr.  Breckinridge's  speeches, 
which  appear  to  favor  the  heresy  imputed  to  his  rival.  For  in- 
stance, from  his  speech  in  Congress  on  the  28d  of  March.  1854,  the 
New  York  Tribune  quoted  these  words:  —  "W  Congress  may  inter- 
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vene  on  this  subject,  it  may  intervene  on  any  other,  and  having  thus 
surrendered  the  principle  and  broken  away  from  the  Constitutional 
limitations,  you  are  driven  into  the  very  lap  of  arbitrary  power.  *  * 
I  have  never  acquiesced  in  this  odious  claim,  and  will  not  believe 
that  it  can  abide  the  test  of  public  scrutiny."  From  another  speech, 
the  time  and  place  not  given,  the  same  journal  copied  thus:  —  "I 
gave  it  [the  Nebraska  Bill]  my  voice  and  vote,  because  it  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  settle  the  question 
for  themselves."  And  again  :  —  "I  am  connected  with  no  party  that 
has  for  its  object  the  extension  of  slavery ;  nor  with  any  to  prevent 
the  people  of  a  Territory  from  deciding  the  question  of  its  existence 
or  non-existence  with  them  for  themselves."  But  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  Mr.  Breckinridge  "  approved,  as  just  and  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  National  organization,  the  action  of  the 
[seceding]  Convention";  gave  his  cordial  assent  to  its  Platform; 
went  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  "  the  citizens  of  all  the  States 
may  enter  the  Territories  of  the  Union  with  their  property,  of  what- 
ever kind,  and  enjoy  it  during  the  territorial  condition  without  let  or 
hindrance,  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  subordinate  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments"; declared  "these  principles  essential  to  that  equality, 
which  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  vital  principle  of  our  constitutional 
Union  " ;  and,  while  claiming  to  hold  "  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  or  by  a  Territorial  Legislature,  either  to  establish 
or  prohibit  slavery,"  asserted  "  the  plain  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  all  its  departments,  to  secure,  when  necessary,  to  the 
citizens  of  all  the  States,  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  in  the 
common  Territories,  as  everywhere  else  within  its  jurisdiction." 
That  is,  Congress  may  not  "intervene"  to  put  down  slavery,  or  — 
gracious  admission  !  —  to  set  it  up  ;  but  must  intervene  to  hold  it  ?ip 
wherever  any  single  slaveholder  chooses  to  place  it.  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, both  in  this  letter  and  in  a  speech  to  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Washington  who  serenaded  him  soon  after  he  was  nominated,  took 
especial  care  to  disclaim  for  himself  and  his  fellow-partisans  all 
leaning  to  disunionism.  "There  was  nothing  in  the  character  of 
the  Convention,  or  the  gentlemen  who  composed  it,  or  of  the  nom- 
inee, to  justify  the  belief  that  they  intended  to  break  up  the  Union. 
Instead  of  breaking  it  up,"  said  he,  "  we  intend  to  strengthen  and 
lemjthcn  it." 

General  Lane,  in  accepting  the  nomination  offered  to  him,  was 
equally  emphatic   in   approving   the    Platform  ou  which   it  was  ten- 
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dered ;  and  interpreted  "  non-intervention "  in  the  same  accommo- 
dating way  as  his  principal.  "  If  the  Constitution,"  he  said,  "  es- 
tablishes the  right  of  every  citizen  to  enter  the  common  territory 
with  whatever  property  he  legally  possesses,  it  necessarily  devolves 
on  the  Federal  Government  the  duty  to  protect  this  right  of  the 
citizen  whenever  and  wherever  assailed  or  infringed.  *  *  *  The 
people  of  a  Territory  can  only  establish  or  prohibit  slavery  when 
they  come  to  form  a  constitution,  preparatory  to  their  admission  as 
a  State  into  the  Union."  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  have  a 
right  to  "  prohibit  slavery  "  even  then,  if  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  is  as  sacred  as  the  right  to  any  other  property,  these  saga- 
cious statesmen,  it  must  be  presumed,  could  readily  explain,  if  they 
would  but  condescend  so  far ;  but  we  confess  it  passes  altogether  our 
simple  understanding. 

As  for  Mr.  Douglas,  his  wide  renown  as  the  especial  champion  of 
"  Popular  Sovereignty  "  would  seem  at  first  view  to  guaranty  his 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  bold  assumptions  of  the  extremists  in 
behalf  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  slavery.  And  this,  too,  he  at 
times  appeared  to  wish  to  have  believed.  In  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  while  the  struggle  which  rent  it  asunder 
was  still  going  on,  he  denounced  "  the  Northern  and  Southern  par- 
tisans of  Congressional  intervention "  as  ecpially  dangerous ;  de- 
clared that  "intervention  means  disunion";  that  "there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  Northern  and  Southern  intervention";  that 
"the  one  intervenes  for  slavery  and  the  other  against  slavery,  but 
each  appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  owu  section,  against 
the  peace  of  the  whole  country  and  the  right  of  self-government  by 
the  people  of  the  Territories."  And  in  a  speech  to  the  crowd  in 
Washington,  which  gathered  to  congratulate  him  on  his  nomination, 
he  spoke  of  the  "imminent  peril"  iu  which  the  Union  is  placed,  "by 
the  effort  in  one  section  of  the  Union  to  use  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  restricting  and  abolishing  slavery,  and  a 
corresponding  effort  in  the  other  section  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
slavery  into  those  regions  where  the  people  do  not  want  it";  and 
said  that  "to  the  cardinal  principle  of  non-intervention,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  renewed  the  pledge  of  its  faith  at  Charleston  and  Balti- 
more"; adding,  "as  the  chosen  representative  of  that  great  party,  it 
is  my  fixed  purpose  to  keep  the  faith  and  redeem  that  pledge,  at  all 
hazards  and  under  all  circumstances.  Because  the  minority  of  inter- 
ventionists could  not  intimidate  the  majority  into  an  abandonment  of 
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the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  they  have  seceded  from  the  organi- 
zation, and  are  endeavoring  to  form  a  new  party."  So,  while  the 
canvass  was  going  on,  having  been  often  urged  to  give  explicitly  his 
views  as  to  the  powers  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  over  slavery, 
and  whether  they  can  be  exercised  while  the  territorial  condition 
lasts,  or  only  in  the  forming  of  a  State,  after  repeatedly  evading 
the  inquiry,  or  at  least  neglecting  to  respond,  he  at  last  became  in- 
dignant at  the  iteration  of  it  or  at  the  doubt  which  it  implied,  and 
answered  somewhat  sharply,  "I  cannot  believe  there  is  a  man  in 
America  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  does  not  know  that  I  hold  that 
the  people  of  a  Territory,  while  a  Territory  and  during  a  territorial 
condition,  may  introduce,  exclude,  abolish,  or  regulate  slavery  just 
as  they  please.  I  have  said  that  North  and  South,  and  held  the 
same  doctrine  everywhere."  From  all  this,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
Mr.  Douglas  interprets  the  phrase  "  non-intervention  "  in  a  manner 
widely  different  from  that  of  Messrs.  Breckinridge  and  Lane. 
Yet  he  professes  to  stand  upon  the  Cincinnati-Charleston-Baltimore 
Platform,  which  "recognizes  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries, acting  through  the  legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  actual  residents,  and  whenever  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  justifies  it,  to  form  a  Constitution,  with  or  without 
domestic  slavery,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  per- 
fect equality  with  the  other  States";  and  which  afiirms  that  "the 
measure  of  restriction  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the 
power  of  the  Territorial  Legislatures,  as  the  same  has  been,  or  shall 
hereafter  be,  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  respected  by  all  good  citizens  and  enforced  by  every  branch 
of  the  General  Government."  And  he  very  well  knows  that  what 
his  party  acknowledges  as  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  declares  that  "  every  citizen  has  a 
right  to  take  with  him  into  the  Territory  any  article  of  property 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  as  property"; 
that  "the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  slaves  as 
property,  and  pledges  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  it";  that 
"  the  act  of  Congress,  prohibiting  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
taking  with  him  his  slaves  when  he  removes  to  the  Territory  in  ques- 
tion to  reside,  is  an  exercise  of  authority  over  private  property  which 
is  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution";  and  that,  when  Congress 
establishes  a  Territorial  Government,  it  must  be  "  with  powers  not 
exceeding  those  which  Congress  itself  by  the  Constitution  is  author- 
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ized  to  exercise  over  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  their 
rights  of  property."  Moreover,  in  a  speech  at  New  Orleans,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1858,  just  after  his  last  election  to  the  Senate,  he 
distinctly  "defined  his  position"  thus:  —  "I,  in  common  with  the 
Democracy  of  Illinois,  accept  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  as  an  authoritative  expo- 
sition of  the  Constitution.  Whatever  limitations  the  Constitution, 
as  expounded  by  the  courts,  imposes  on  the  authority  of  a  Territorial 
Legislature,  we  cheerfully  recognize  and  respect  in  conformity  with 
that  decision.  Slaves  are  recognized  as  property,  and  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  all  other  property."  And  when  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  was  before  the  Senate,  and,  to  the  declaration  in  it 
that  it  meant  to  "leave  the  people  [of  the  Territory]  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution,"  Mr.  Chase  moved  to  add,  "  under  which 
the  people  of  the  Territory,  through  their  appropriate  representatives, 
may,  if  they  see  fit,  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  therein,"  Mr. 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  majority  who  rejected  the  amendment.  We 
may  add,  also,  testimonies  of  his  prominent  supporters,  who  ought  to 
know  his  views.  Mr.  H.  V.  Johnson,  his  associate  on  the  ticket,  in 
a  speech  at  Savannah  on  the  80th  of  July  last,  said  that  "  Judge 
Douglas  had  been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  at  the  South. 
He  was  not  in  favor  of  Scpiatter  Sovereignty."  The  Missouri  Re- 
publican, one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  his  advocates, 
affirmed  that  "Douglas  and  Breckinridge  stand  upon  the  same  plat- 
form in  regard  to  the  rights  of  slavery  in  the  Territories." 

Of  Mr.  Johnson,  candidate  for  Vice-President,  the  New  York 
Tribune  tells  us  that  "  he  was  formerly  Governor  of  Georgia,  and 
one  of  the  most  thorough-paced  ultra  fire-eaters  and  secessionists  in 
the  State,  beside  being  in  favor  of  reopening  the  slave-trade";  and 
that,  "in  a  political  speech  in  Philadelphia  in  1856,  he  endeavored 
to  enforce  the  doctrine  that  '  capital  should  own  its  laborers.'  "  In 
the  Georgia  State  Democratic  Convention,  held  on  the  4th  of  last 
July,  he  introduced  resolutions  affirming  that  "  slave  property  stands 
on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  descriptions  of  property,  and  neither 
the  General  Government  nor  any  Territorial  Government  can  de- 
stroy or  impair  the  right  to  slave  property  in  the  common  Territories, 
any  more  than  the  right  to  any  other  description  of  property ;  that 
slave  property  stands  on  the  same  Constitutional  basis  as  any  other 
property,  and  is  subject  to  like  principles  of  recognition  and  protec- 
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tion  in  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Executive  departments  of  the 
Government;  and  that  we  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  support  any 
man  for  the  Presidency,  who  entertains  principles  inconsistent  with 
these."  In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, he  avowed  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  "non-intervention," 
as  "  the  best  ground  of  compromise  between  the  North  and  the 
South  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise,"  as  "  it  gives  advantage  to 
neither  section,  because  it  refers  all  questions  of  dispute  between 
them,  as  to  Congressional  or  Territorial  power  over  slavery,  to  the 
final  arbitrament  of  the  Supreme  Court.  *  *  *  Its  abandonment 
will  prove  fatal  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  ultimately  to  the 
Union.  *  *  *  The  doctrine  of  Congressional  intervention,  as  advo- 
cated by  this  new-born  sectional  party,  is  fraught  with  peril  to  the 
country." 

With  all  the  facts  and  testimonies  before  us  which  are  here  re- 
cited, it  will  be  seen  that  not  without  good  reason  we  have  pro- 
nounced it  difficult  to  tell  just  how  much  difference  there  really  was 
between  the  rival  candidates  of  the  two  Democracies.  But  it  is  no 
way  difficult  to  see  that  Slavery  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  Freedom 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  success  of  either. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  these  parties  that  the  spirit  of  Pro-Slavery 
took  organic  shape.  Under  its  inspiration,  certain  obsolete  and 
obsolescent  political  celebrities  held  a  meeting,  early  in  the  season, 
and  agreed  to  take  "  immediate  steps  to  form  a  party  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 
A  "  Central  Executive  Committee  "  was  appointed,  and  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States — signed  by  such  men  as  John  J. 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  W.  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  Washington 
Hunt  and  Francis  Granger,  of  New  York — announced  these  as 
among  the  objects  of  the  party: — "To  remove  slavery  from  the 
arena  of  party  politics ;  to  remove  all  obstacles  from  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  provision  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  [two 
objects  admirably  compatible  with  each  other  !]  to  respect  the  rights 
and  reverence  the  Union  of  the  States ;  and  to  teach  reconciliation, 
fraternity  and  forbearance,  as  the  great  national  charities  by  which 
the  Union  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  fountain  of  perennial  blessings  to 
the  people."  A  Convention,  held  at  Baltimore,  on  the  9th  and  10th 
of  May,  in  which  all  the  States  were  represented,  except  South 
Carolina  and  Oregon,  completed  the  organization  of  the  party,  and 
nominated,  as   its  candidates,  for   President,  John  Bell,  of  Ten- 
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nessee ;  for  Vice-President,  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts.  It 
also  "  adopted  by  acclamation  "  a  preamble  and  resolution,  declaring 
that  "  experience  has  demonstrated  that  all  platforms  adopted  by 
political  parties  have  the  effect  to  mislead  and  to  cause  political 
divisions,  by  encouraging  geographical  and  sectional  parties ;  there- 
fore both  patriotism  and  duty  require  us  to  recognize  no  policy  or 
principles  but  those  resting  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws." 

Considering  how  exactly  people  all  agree  as  to  what  "  policy  and 
principles  "  do  "  rest  on  the  broad  foundation  "  spoken  of,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  a  beautifully  definite  political  creed ;  not  in  the 
least  adapted  to  mislead  anybody,  or  leave  a  doubt  of  the  precise 
position  held  by  its  adherents,  all  and  singular,  on  all  the  important 
issues  now  before  the  country.  Ask  any  member  of  the  new  party 
whether  Congress  can  Constitutionally  shut  slavery  from  the  Terri- 
tories, and  his  answer  is  here  ready,  "  I  stand  upon  the  broad  founda- 
tion of  the  Constitution."  Desire  his  judgment  about  the  legal 
soundness  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  with  noble  frankness  he 
responds,  "  I  am  for  the  Union  of  the  States."  Inquire  if  he  be- 
lieves the  Constitution  recognizes  slaves  as  property,  precisely  on  the 
footing  of  all  other  property,  he  fearlessly  replies,  "  I  go  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws."  So  through  the  whole  wide  range  of  con- 
troverted topics,  his  comprehensive  platform  meets  all  questions 
with  responses  equally  explicit  and  direct.  Mark,  too,  how  deep  is 
the  philosophy,  and  how  wondrous  clear  the  logic,  of  the  statement 
that  "  all  platforms  adopted  by  political  parties  mislead,  and  cause 
political  divisions,  by  encouraging  geographical  and  sectional  par- 
ties" !  Men  of  less  ripe  experience,  and  wisdom  less  profound,  might 
have  supposed  it  would  depend  upon  which  way  they  lead,  and  what 
doctrines  they  uphold ;  and  might  even  have  thought,  in  their  sim- 
plicity, that  "political  divisions"  precede  and  produce  party  "plat- 
forms"; and  that  where  men  differ  widely  and  with  earnest  feeling 
on  questions  of  great  moment,  their  acts  will  show  it,  even  if  plat- 
forms should  cease  to  be  adopted ;  moreover,  that  when  slavery  has 
defied  a  nation  to  the  death-struggle,  and  by  a  course  of  barbarous 
outrages  and  intolerable  insolence  has  aroused  a  wide-spread  and 
intense  feeling  against  itself  and  its  aggressions,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  set  at  least  some  limit  to  its  arrogant  demands,  this  sentiment 
and  purpose  will  and  ought  to  speak  out  both  in  words  and  deeds ; 
■i 
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and  the  fact  that,  in  the  "  section "  it  inhabits,  it  permits  no  utter- 
ance or  action  hostile  to  its  own  usurped  supremacy,  makes  slavery 
itself  responsible  for  whatever  "  sectional  and  geographical "  charac- 
ter the  opposition  to  it  necessarily  takes:  —  in  short,  that  the  despotic 
and  persistent  claims  of  Slavery,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  more  or 
less  distinct  denial  and  resolute  resistance  which  half-awakened 
Freedom  offers  on  the  other,  are  the  stubborn  facts  before  us,  whereof 
the  various  platforms  are  but  artificial  signs ;  and  that  we  might  as 
wisely  stop  the  clock  to  hinder  sunrise,  or  break  the  thermometer  to 
keep  off  a  change  of  weather,  as  adopt  "  no-platform  "  for  a  party 
platform  to  prevent  the  forming  of  "  geographical  and  sectional  par- 
ties," while  Slavery  rules  one  section,  and  perforce  crowds  Freedom 
into  another. 

Though  the  Convention  was  shy  of  talking  about  slavery,  and,  as 
it  seems,  would  have  us  think  it  had  no  mind  in  particular  upon  that 
subject,  yet  its  Presidential  candidate  and  his  Southern  supporters 
have  shown  less  reserve.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Baltimore,  May 
14th,  to  ratify  the  nominations,  and  addressed  by  Tennesseans  and 
Georgians  as  well  as  Marylanders,  the  Patriot  of  that  city  says, 
"Nearly  all  the  speeches  met  the  slavery  issue  squarely  and  boldly, 
by  pointing  to  the  fact,  that  the  nominees  stand  where  Mr.  Clay 
stood  on  this  point,  and  that,  they  said,  was  sound  enough  for  any 
Union  man."  A  meeting  on  the  19th  in  Mobile,  for  the  same  purpose, 
resolved  "  that  the  South  has  now  an  opportunity  to  place  in  the 
Presidential  chair  a  slaveholder,  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  sound 
on  the  great  question  which  agitates  this  section."  That  Mr.  Bell 
is  a  slaveholder,  having,  it  is  said,  "  a  third  interest  in  about  400 
slaves,"  was  not  the  only  proof  relied  upon  of  his  devotion  to  South- 
ern interests.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  commending  the  wisdom 
of  the  Convention  "  in  discarding  the  use  of  platforms,"  and  "  con- 
sidering a  man's  past  history,  connected  with  the  public  service,  as 
the  surest  guaranty "  of  his  future  good  behavior,  he  said,  "  The 
pledge  implied  in  my  acceptance  of  the  nomination  is  that,  if  elected, 
I  will  not  depart  from  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  my  past  course." 
When,  shortly  after,  Mr.  Dawson,  Chairman  of  the  Union  State 
Committee  of  Alabama,  wrote  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  he  believed 
that  Congress,  or  a  Territorial  Legislature,  can  "  inhibit  or  establish 
slavery,"  and  that  slave  property  in  the  Territories  "  is  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  by  the  Federal  Government"  as  any  other  prop- 
erty, he  sent,  for  answer,  a  collection  of  his  speeches  and  his  votes  in 
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Congress,  then  just  published  by  the  Tennessee  Committee,  on  pur- 
pose that  "the  tenor  of "  his  "past  course"  might  be  seen.  Mr. 
Dawson  published  such  extracts  from  these  as  met  the  points  pre- 
sented in  his  questions.  As  to  the  power  of  Territorial  Legislatures, 
he  quoted  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bell,  made  in  the  Senate  in  May, 
185-4,  repudiating  "the  idea  that  any  number  of  inhabitants  in  a 
Territory  should  have  power  granted  them  by  Congress  to  deny  to 
the  citizen  of  one  section  of  the  Union  the  power  to  enjoy  his  right 
of  property  in  slaves";  and  contending  that  "the  people  of  a  Ter- 
ritory, when  they  came  to  form  their  State  Constitution,  and  then 
only,  were  qualified  to  establish  their  domestic  institutions."  He 
further  cited  Mr.  Bell's  vote  for  an  amendment,  offered  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1850,  by  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  to  the  Compromise 
Measures,  that  "  no  law  shall  be  passed  *  *  *  establishing  or  pro- 
hibiting African  slavery."  As  to  the  power  of  Congress,  he  cited 
Mr.  Bell's  vote  for  a  resolution,  offered  December  11th,  1838,  by 
Mr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire,  "  that  all  attempts  of  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories,  or 
to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  State  to  State,  *  *  *  are 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution."  As  to  the  right  of  slave  property 
to  be  protected,  he  cited  Mr.  Bell's  vote  for  a  proviso,  offered  May 
27th,  1850,  to  the  Compromise  Measures,  that  nothing  contained  in 
them  should  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Territorial  Legislature 
from  passing  laws  to  protect  every  kind  of  property  in  the  Terri- 
tory ;  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  having  declared,  in  offering  it,  that 
his  object  was  "  to  assert  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect 
slavery."  Upon  slavery  extension,  Mr.  Dawson  quoted  from  Mr. 
Bell,  that  "  humanity  to  the  slave,  not  less  than  justice  to  the  mas- 
ter, recommends  the  policy  of  diffusion  and  extension  into  any  new 
Territory  adapted  to  his  condition  " ;  and  contrasting  this  with  Mr. 
Breckinridge's  declaration,  "  I  belong  to  no  party  which  has  for  its 
object  the  extension  of  slavery,"  triumphantly  exclaimed,  "  Southern 
slaveholders,  choose  ye  between  them  !  " 

Mr.  Bell  approved  the  Compromises  of  1850;  and,  in  a  speech 
upon  them,  defended  slavery  as  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture and  the  will  of  God;  as  "  the  instrument  of  Hindoo,  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Jewish,  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  " ;  as  "  recognized 
by  the  theocratic  government  of  the  chosen  depositaries  of  the  Word 
of  Life";  as  "contributing  in  a  hundred  various  forms  and  modes, 
through  a  period  of  thousands  of  years,  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
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condition  of  mankind  generally";  as  the  "  well-spring"  of  this  coun- 
try's "  rich  and  varied  commerce,  navigation,  and  commercial  ma- 
rine," its  "ample  revenues,  public  credit,  manufactures,  and  rich  and 
populous  and  splendid  cities."  He  doubted  "  whether  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  country  would  have  attained  more  than  half 
their  present  extraordinary  proportions,  but  for  this  so-much-reviled 
institution"  ;  and  declared  that  the  condition  of  the  "  millions  of  the 
African  race  "  here  "  cannot  be  changed,  though  their  masters  should 
will  it,  without  destruction  alike  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  both 
master  and  slave."  In  the  same  speech,  he  maintained,  as  a  doctrine 
which  "  cannot  well  be  questioned  or  disproved,"  that  "  the  Constitu- 
tion proprio  vigore  protects  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights 
of  property  of  every  description,  recognized  as  such,  in  any  of  the 
States,  in  every  sea,  and  in  every  Territory  of  the  Union ;  and,  if 
the  question  related  to  a  Territory  situated  as  Oregon  was  when  the 
United  States  came  into  possession  of  it,  property  in  slaves  would  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  The  Mobile  Advertiser  holds  that  Mr.  Bell's  opinions 
"  are  all  that  could  be  wished.  He  is  opposed  to  the  Douglas  doc- 
trine of  Squatter  Sovereignty ;  he  declares  it  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories  when  necessary,  and  he  denies 
the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  in  the  Territories.  What  more  can  any  Southern  man  want  ?  " 
But  he  voted  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  the  admission 
of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution ;  and,  at  an  earlier 
day,  favored  the  reception  of  anti-slavery  petitions,  —  though  not  the 
granting  of  their  prayer,  —  and  voted  against  Atherton's  "gag- 
resolution,"  regarding  it  as  a  denial  of  a  Constitutional  right.  Such 
is  "  the  tenor  of  his  past  course  "  on  the  slave  question. 

Mr.  Everett,  after  some  hesitation  and  delay,  and  under  the 
solicited  advice  of  his  friends,  consented  to  stand  as  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency.  In  making  known,  by  letter,  his  decision,  he 
pronounced  the  course  of  the  Convention  "  wise  and  patriotic,  in 
adopting  as  its  Platform  the  Constitution,  without  note  or  com- 
ment"; condemned  "  electioneering  platforms  "  as,  "  almost  without 
exception,  equivocal  and  delusive";  and  declared  that  "the  Consti- 
tution, in  its  fair  and  natural  interpretation,  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  good  citizens,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  can  now  unite"; 
but  was  as  shy  of  just  the  questions  on  which  the  nation  is  now 
thinking,  feeling,  talking,  acting,  as  the  Convention  was  which  nomi- 
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nated  him.  He  quite  omitted  even  to  explain  how  those  "  good  citi- 
zens" who  hold  that  on  this  "  only  basis"  stands  the  right  of  Congress 
to  protect  the  Territories  from  the  touch  of  slavery,  can  unite  with 
those  —  at  least  as  good,  we  dare  say  Mr.  Everett  thinks — who 
claim  to  rest  on  the  same  basis  their  "  sacred  right "  to  hold  slave 
property  in  every  Territory  belonging  to  the  Union.  Or  is  this 
but  a  difference  on  those  "  metaphysical  subtleties  "  whereon  he  tells 
us  platforms  make  "  those  differ,  who  agree  upon  great  practical 
principles,"  —  so  that  merely  stepping  from  an  electioneering  plat- 
form will  suffice  to  reconcile  it?  Unlike  Mr.  Bell,  he  is  himself 
opposed  to  slavery-extension,  and,  we  believe,  has  spoken  of  it  in 
terms  of  emphatic  reprobation. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Everett's  public  life  supplied  with  weapons 
both  his  partisans  and  his  opposers  at  the  South.  The  latter  urged 
against  him,  as  a  proof  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Jackson  Missis- 
sippian,  he  is  "  an  Abolitionist  of  the  most  virulent  and  undis- 
guised form,"  a  letter  written  in  1839,  in  which  he  said  that,  while 
in  Congress,  he  "  voted  in  the  negative  on  the  motion  to  lay  upon 
the  table  the  petition  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  other  mo- 
tions of  the  like  character,  introduced  to  cast  off  the  consideration 
of  this  class  of  petitions";  and  stated  further,  that,  while  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  he  "  cheerfully  cooperated  in  the  passage  of  the 
resolves "  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  affirming  the 
Constitutional  power  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  slave  trade 
between  the  States,  and  opposing  the  admission  of  any  new  Slave 
State  to  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Southern  friends  main- 
tained his  worthiness  of  their  support,  by  publishing  an  extract  from 
his  well-known  pro-slavery  speech  in  Congress,  in  1824,  in  which 
he  said  that  "  the  great  relation  of  servitude,  in  some  form  or  other, 
with  greater  or  less  departures  from  the  theoretic  equality  of  man, 
is  inseparable  from  our  nature,"  and  "  I  know  of  no  way  by  which 
the  form  of  this  servitude  shall  be  fixed,  but  by  political  institu- 
tion"; that  "domestic  slavery,  though  not  that  form  of  servitude 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  master — certainly  not 
that  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  slave  —  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
to  be  set  down  as  an  immoral  and  irreligious  relation";  that  though 
"  in  the  benignant  operation  of  Christianity,  this  unfortunate  institu- 
tion disappeared  in  Europe,  yet  I  cannot  admit  that  while  it  subsists, 
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its  duties  are  not  presupposed  and  sanctioned  by  religion";  that  "  I 
know  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  other  countries,  and  I 
believe  the  slaves  in  this  country  are  better  clothed  and  fed,  and  less 
badly  worked,  than  the  peasantry  of  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
States  of  the  continent  of  Europe";  that  "I  am  not  of  the  class  of 
politicians "  who  have  "  the  disposition  to  disturb  the  compromise 
contained  in  the  Constitution  on  this  point,"  [the  three-fifths  repre- 
sentation] ;  that  "  the  distribution  of  power  among  the  States  of  the 
Union  is  a  matter  of  agreement;  if  I  make  an  agreement  on  this 
subject,  I  will  adhere  to  it  like  a  man";  that  "neither  am  I  one  of 
those  who  would  think  it  immoral  and  irreligious  to  join  in  putting 
down  a  servile  insurrection  at  the  South";  that  "  I  am  no  soldier  — 
my  habits  and  education  are  unmilitary ;  but  there  is  no  cause  in 
which  I  would  sooner  buckle  a  knapsack  to  my  back  and  put  a  mus- 
ket on  my  shoulder  than  that";  that  "  I  would  cede  the  whole  con- 
tinent to  any  one  who  would  take  it — to  England,  to  France,  to 
Spain ;  I  would  see  it  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  before  I 
would  see  any  part  of  this  fine  America  converted  into  a  continental 
Hayti,  by  that  awful  process  of  bloodshed  and  desolation  by  which 
alone  such  a  catastrophe  could  be  brought  on."  The  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Intelligencer,  in  copying  the  passage  from  which  we  make 
these  extracts,  pronounces  it  "  a  bold  and  manly  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  South." 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  taking  into  view  the  sort  of  men  who 
formed  it,  the  circumstances  of  its  organization,  and  the  character 
and  antecedents  of  its  candidates,  we  see  not  much  to  choose  for 
Freedom's  sake  between  "  the  Union  party  "  and  either  of  the  sham- 
Democracies.  Indeed,  in  several  States,  the  "Union  party"  joined 
in  open  league  with  the  main  body  of  the  Douglas  Democrats ;  and 
in  one  State,  at  least,  all  three  united  in  support  of  one  electoral 
ticket,  made  up  in  due  proportions  from  the  several  parties ;  and 
strove,  apparently  with  equal  zeal,  to  gain  the  common  end, — to 
overthrow  that  party  whose  success  was  thought  to  threaten  detri- 
ment to  slavery.  The  "  Union  Electoral  Committee"  of  New  York, 
in  giving  their  constituents  their  reasons  for  consenting  to  a  fusion 
with  the  Douglas  party,  said  that  "  between  the  two  there  is,  if  not 
identity,  yet  a  great  similarity  of  principle,  and  many  points  of  sym- 
pathy and  attraction.  There  are  no  Abolitionists  or  disunionists,  no 
Yanceys  or  Keitts  or  Sunmers  or  Lovejoys  among  the  National 
Democrats  and  the  Dell  Unionists.     Thejre  are  doubtless  differences 
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of  opinion  upon  questions  unconnected  with  slavery ;  but  these  are 
unimportant,  when  compared  with  the  great  issues  upon  which  the 
Union  hangs.  *  *  *  Upon  the  question  of  non-intervention,  there 
is  probably  a  very  general  concurrence  between  the  National  Demo- 
crats and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Bell.  Hardly  a  single  follower  of 
Mr.  Bell  is  in  favor  of  present  intervention,  either  for  or  against 
slavery,  though  doubtless  many  maintain  the  Constitutional  power  to 
intervene,  and  might  be  unwilling  to  abandon  the  claim,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  may  possibly  arise  hereafter.  *  *  *  While,  then, 
the  Union  men  are  separated  from  the  National  Democracy  by  the 
recollections  of  the  past,  they  are  drawn  toward  them  by  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  present.  And  what  serves  to  draw  us  yet  closer  to- 
gether, we  are  hated  and  reviled  by  all  the  Abolitionists,  nullifiers, 
disunionists,  and  sectional  demagogues  that  afflict  the  land."  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  little  curious,  after  this  fine  outburst, 
that  in  this  very  same  State  of  New  York,  these  patriotic  Unionists 
united  to  support  a  "fusion  ticket,"  not  only  with  the  "National 
Democracy,"  toward  which  they  are  drawn  by  such  a  potent  sympa- 
thy, but  also  with  the  party  of  "  the  Keitts  and  Yanceys,"  the  slave- 
holding  "  nullifiers  and  disunionists  and  sectional  demagogues";  — 
showing  that,  all  the  while,  their  chief  antipathy  was  for  the  "  Abo- 
litionists," the  "  Sumners  "  and  the  "  Lovejoys." 

The  Republican  Convention  met  in  Chicago,  on  the  16th  of  May. 
Besides  a  full  representation  from  all  the  Free  States,  and  from 
the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  delegates  were  present  from 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Texas,  also 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Two  days  were  spent  in  preliminary 
arrangements  and  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  a  Platform,  and  a 
third  in  balloting  for  candidates.  The  Platform'  affirmed  "  that  the 
causes  which  called  the  Republican  party  into  existence  are  perma- 
nent in  their  nature,  and  now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its 
peaceful  and  Constitutional  triumph";  reasserted  the  "self-evident 
truths"  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  declaring  the  main- 
tenance of  them  "  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican 
institutions";  ascribed  the  rapid  growth  and  great  prosperity  of  the 
nation  to  the  Union  of  the  States;  avowed  abhorrence  of  all  schemes 
for  disunion,  and  denounced,  "as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a 
free  government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason,"  the 
threats  of  disunion  by  Democrats  in  Congress,  "  in  case  of  a  popular 
overthrow  of  their  ascendancy";  asserted  "  the  right  of  each  State 
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to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions,  according  to  its 
own  judgment  exclusively,"  and  condemned  "  the  lawless  invasion  by 
armed  force  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pre- 
text, as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes";  reprobated  the  Democratic 
Administration  for  "  its  measureless  subserviency  to  a  sectional  in- 
terest," as  shown  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force  the  infamous 
Lecompton  Constitution  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  in  construing 
the  relation  between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  unqualified 
property  in  persons,"  and  attempting  to  enforce  everywhere,  "through 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Courts,  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a 
purely  local  interest";  declared  "the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  its  own  force  carries  slavery  into  the  Territories,  a  dangerous 
political  heresy,  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  the  instrument, 
with  contemporaneous  exposition  and  with  legislative  and  judicial 
precedent,  and  revolutionary  and  subversive  of  the  peace  of  the 
country";  pronounced  freedom  to  be  "the  normal  condition  of  all 
the  Territory  of  the  United  States,"  and,  denying  "  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give 
legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States," 
affirmed  the  duty  of  maintaining  therein  "  by  legislation,  whenever 
necessary,  the  Constitutional  provision  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law " ; 
branded  "  the  recent  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  under 
cover  of  our  national  flag,  as  a  crime  against  humanity  and  a  shame 
to  our  country  and  age,"  and  called  on  Congress  for  "  prompt  mea- 
sures to  suppress  the  execrable  traffic";  referred  to  the  vetoes,  by 
the  Federal  Governors,  of  the  legislative  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  illustrating  "  the  boasted  Democratic  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty,  embodied  in  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,"  and  as  exhibiting  "  the  deception  and 
fraud  involved  therein";  and  averred  "that  Kansas  should  of  right 
be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State,  under  the  Constitution  recently 
formed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

In  balloting  for  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  friends  of 
William  II.  Seward  led  off  with  173  votes,  followed  by  those  of 
Aukaiiam  Lincoln  with  102,  while  190  were  scattered  among  ten 
other  competitors.  The  second  ballot  added  eleven  to  Seward,  and 
seventy-nine  to  Lincoln,  reducing  the  scattering  vote  to  97.  This 
showed  the  way  the  current  set,  and  on  the  third  ballot,  so   many 
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went  over  to  Lincoln,  that  he  was  chosen  by  364,  to  101  for  Seward. 
On  motion  of  the  leading  member  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
which  had  gone  entire  for  Seward,  the  vote  was  then  made  unani- 
mous for  Lincoln,  amid  an  uproar  of  applause.  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  was,  on  the  second  ballot,  chosen  as  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  without  day. 

The  result  caused  general  surprise,  and,  we  may  well  suppose,  no 
little  disappointment  in  many  quarters.  The  nomination  of  Seward 
had  been  almost  everywhere  regarded  as  nearly  a  matter  of  course. 
That  he  was  the  foremost  man  of  the  party  in  ability,  political  expe- 
rience and  public  services,  was  conceded  even  by  those  who  were  most 
averse  to  nominating  him.  That  he  was  also  generally  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  more  anti-slavery  portion  of  the  party,  and  that  his 
name  was  everywhere  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  an  "  irrepressi- 
ble conflict "  between  slavery  and  freedom,  was  doubtless  the  main 
reason  why  he  was  rejected  for  a  rival  who,  though  probably  as 
anti-slavery  as  himself,  —  which  is  really  not  saying  very  much  for 
Mr.  Lincoln, — had  hitherto  been  less  conspicuous,  and  so  was  less 
encumbered  with  an  anti-slavery  reputation.  The  nomination  may 
be  justly  taken,  therefore,  as  a  bid  for  favor  from  self-styled  con- 
servatives, and  as  a  hint,  if  not  a  pledge,  that  "  Republicanism,"  in  the 
party  sense,  means  not  to  be  so  "  black  "  as  it  has  been  represented ; 
that  its  hostility  to  slavery  is  to  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  repel  the 
class  of  politicians  who,  four  years  before,  supported  as  their  candi- 
date the  signer  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  1850,  or  those  who 
still  regard  pro-slavery  compromises  as  the  very  salvation  of  the 
country. 

And,  so  regarded,  it  was  partially  successful.  The  New  York 
Tribune  said,  a  few  days  after  the  Convention  closed  its  session, 
"The  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  candidates  is  shown  to  be  very  mani- 
fest by  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  as  well  as  in  other  ways  by 
which  the  popular  sentiment  makes  itself  felt.  Especially  cheering 
are  the  indications  that  the  ticket  will  form  a  rallying  point  for  all 
sections  of  the  opposition  to  the  party  now  in  power.  A  most  im- 
pressive indication  of  what  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  respect  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  carefully-considered  article  from  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser,  a  journal  of  great  ability  and  influence, 
which,  in  1856,  supported  Mr.  Fillmore."  The  article  here  referred 
to  declares  that  in  185G  the  Republican  party  "was  vehement,  in- 
temperate, fanatical";  but  that  now,  at  Chicago,  it  had  enunciated  a 
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political  creed  so  definite  in  all  matters  of  real  importance,  so  free 
from  sectional  denunciations,  so  true  to  the  old  standard  of  the  rela- 
tions which  should  exist  between  the  North  and  the  South,  that  it 
appeals  strongly  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  stood  aloof  from  an  organization  which  seemed — and  under 
certain  management  was — dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  be- 
loved Union  of  States.  That  danger  no  longer  exists."  Hon. 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  a  leading  Fillmore  man  in  1856,  in  a  speech 
at  Vigo,  Indiana,  affirmed  that  "  if  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected,  he  will 
be  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every  man  in  the  United  States.  His 
strength  consists  in  his  cotiservatism.  His  own  principles  are  con- 
servative. I  know  him  well.  I  served  in  Congress  with  him.  This 
slavery  question  was  then  up.  I  was  upon  very  intimate  terms  with 
him,  and  I  know  just  how  he  felt  about  this  question  of  slavery." 
James  0.  Putnam,  of  Buffalo,  Republican  elector  at  large,  with 
W.  C.  Bryant,  for  the  State  of  New  York,  addressing  a  Republican 
ratification  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York  city,  said: 
"  I  unite  with  you  in  this  canvass,  because  I  find  at  the  threshold  of 
your  organization  a  sacred  pledge  of  your  moral  and  political  power 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  States,  leaving  to  them  the 
amplest  exercise  of  every  right  which,  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, pertains  to  sovereignty ;  because  you  have  pledged  the  power  of 
the  Government,  if  you  shall  ever  be  invested  with  it,  to  put  down 
all  unlawful  invasions,  from  without,  of  the  Slave  States,  and  to 
punish,  as  '  the  gravest  of  crimes,'  such  forays  upon  their  peace ;  be- 
cause, furthermore,  I  find  in  the  man  who  is  to  give  direction  to  the 
policy  of  your  administration  of  the  Government,  a  man  whose  every 
sentiment  and  act,  in  private  and  in  public  life,  demonstrates  his  love 
of  this  Federal  Union,  and  his  fidelity  to  all  the  balances  and  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution."  And  what  these  "  rights  "  are,  for 
maintaining  which  "  inviolate  "  he  deems  the  party  worthy  of  his  sup- 
port, he  thus  announced  :  "The  three-fifths  representation  in  Congress 
of  those  holding  the  servile  relation ;  the  keeping  open  the  slave 
trade  until  1808  ;  the  provision  for  the  return  of  fugitives  from  labor, 
meaning  escaped  slaves,  with  such  other  rights  as  the  common  law, 
then  in  force  throughout  the  country,  could  invest  that  interest — 
these  were  the  chief  rights  guarantied  and  secured  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  the  institution  of  slavery."  In  other  words,  the  par- 
ty's presumed  fidelity  to  the  duty  of  slave-catching,  and  of  standing 
guard  to  protect  slavery,  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations  to  his 
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favor.     Yet,  after  that  avowal,  the  party  was  not  ashamed  to  choose 
him  as  one  of  its  standard-bearers. 

The  utterances  and  antecedents  of  the  candidate  himself  are  of 
that  mixed  character  which  the  party  leaders  seemed  to  think  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  multitude 
relied  on  to  achieve  success.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  puts  the 
case  :  "  While  his  position  as  a  Republican  renders  him  satisfactory 
to  the  most  zealous  member  of  the  party,  the  moderation  of  his 
character,  and  the  conservative  tendencies  of  his  mind,  long  approved 
and  well  known  of  all  men  in  public  life,  commend  him  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  opposition."  In  his  brief  letter  accepting  the  nomination, 
he  avowed  his  approval  of  "  the  declaration  of  principles  and  senti- 
ments "  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  promised  "  not  to  violate  or 
disregard  it  in  any  part."  In  a  speech  made  at  Springfield,  111.,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1858,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
Douglas  for  the  United  States  Senatorship,  he  announced  the  "  irre- 
pressible conflict,"  even  in  advance  of  Mr.  Seward  ;  declaring  that 
"  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  Gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  —  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to 
fall ;  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all 
one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction, 
or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward,  till  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new — North  as  well  as  South." 
In  a  speech  at  Cincinnati,  in  September,  1859,  he  said:  "We  want, 
and  must  have,  a  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  that  acknowledges  and  deals  with  that  institution  as  being 
wrong."  At  Freeport,  111.,  August  27th,  1858,  to  a  question  from 
Dotjglas,  whether  he  was  "  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  new 
territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein,"  he  replied :  "  I 
am  not  generally  opposed  to  any  honest  acquisition  of  territory ; 
and,  in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition, 
accordingly  as  I  might  think  such  acquisition  would  or  would  not 
aggravate  the  slavery  question  among  ourselves"  —  by  which  we  are 
willing  to  understand,  giving  his  words  the  best  construction  they 
will  bear,  that  he  would  oppose  any  territorial  acquisition  which 
would  enlarge  the  domain  of  slavery.  In  answer  to  another  ques- 
tion, he  declared  himself  "impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a 
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belief  in  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all 
the  United  States  Territories." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  in  the  same  speech  :  "  I  do  not  now, 
nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  any  more  Slave 
States  into  the  Union.    *    *    *    I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know 
that  there  would  never  be  another  Slave  State  admitted  into   the 
Union ;  but   I  must   add  that,  if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out   of  the 
Territories  during  the  territorial  existence  of  any  one  given  Terri- 
tory, and  then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fair   chance  and  a  clear 
field,  when  they  come  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  do  such  au  extra- 
ordinary thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  Constitution,  uninfluenced  by  the 
actual  presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if 
we  own  the  country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union."     To  another 
question  he  replied  :   "  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of 
the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     I  think,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  are  entitled  to  a  Congressional  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     Having 
said  that,  I  have  had  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  existing  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  further  than  that  I  think  it  should  have  been  framed 
so  as  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  objections  that  pertain  to  it,  with- 
out lessening  its  efficiency.     And,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  now  in  an 
agitation  in  regard  to  an  alteration  or  modification  of  that  law,  I 
would  not  be  the  man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of  agitation 
upon  the  general  question  of  slavery."     And  in   other  speeches  of 
the  same  campaign,  he  affirmed  th<3  Constitutional  right  of  "  slave- 
owners" to  reclaim   fugitive  slaves,  adding  that  as  it  would  be  "  a 
barren  right,  without  legislation  to  enforce  it,  I  would  deem  it  my 
duty  —  although  distasteful  to  me  —  to  vote  for  and  support  a  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  because  I  do  not  understand  that  the  Constitution, 
which  guaranties   that   right,   can   be    supported  without   it."      To 
another  question,  at  the  Freeport  meeting,  his  answer  was :  "  I  do 
not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.     I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  slavery  abolished 
there.     I  believe  that  Congress  possesses  the  Constitutional  power  to 
abolish  it.     Yet,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  I  should  not,  with  my 
present  views,  be  in  favor  of  endeavoring  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  unless  it  would  be  upon  these  conditions:  first, 
that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual ;  second,  that  it  should  be  on  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  qualified  voters  in  the  District;  and  third, 
that  compensation  should  be  made  to  unwilling  owners."     Another 
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question  called  out  the  answer:  "I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  different  States.  That 
question  has  never  been  prominently  enough  before  rne  to  induce  me 
to  investigate  whether  we  really  have  the  Constitutional  power  to  do 
it.  However,  if  I  should  be  of  opinion  that  Congress  does  possess  the 
Constitutional  power,  I  should  still  not  be  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  unless  upon  some  conservative  principle,  as  I  conceive  it, 
akin  to  what  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

At  Ottawa,  111.,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1858,  he  "acknowledged 
that  the  Southern  people  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin  of 
slavery  than  we";  and  that  "  the  institution  exists,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way";  adding,  "I  surely 
will  not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not  know  how  to 
do  myself.  If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me,  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institution.  My  first  impulse  would  be 
to  free  all  the  slaves  and  send  them  to  Liberia";  but  of  this  scheme, 
though  it  may  be  hopeful  in  the  long  run,  the  "  sudden  execution  is 
impossible."  It  is  not  "  quite  certain"  that  to  "free  them  and  keep 
them  amonc;  us  as  underlings"  would  "better  their  condition";  and 
to  "free  them  and  make  them  politically  and  socially  our  equals,  my 
own  feelings  will  not  admit  of,  and  if  mine  would,  those  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  white  people  will  not.  *  *  *  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
systems  of  gradual  emancipation  might  be  adopted ;  but  for  their 
tardiness  in  this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our  brethren  of  the 
South."  In  that  and  other  speeches  of  the  same  campaign,  he  em- 
phatically disclaimed  any  purpose  to  "  bring  about  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races,  make  voters  or 
jurors  of  negroes,  or  qualify  them  to  hold  office  or  intermarry  with 
white  people";  and  affirmed  his  belief  that  the  "physical  difference 
between  the  two  races  will  forever  forbid  their  living  together  on 
terms  of  social  and  political  equality."  So  "  while  they  do  remain 
together,"  he  was  "  in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position  assigned 
to  the  white  race."  He  was  "  not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship," 
and  though  he  thought  "  that  the  different  States  have  the  power  to 
make  a  negro  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
yet,  "  if  the  State  of  Illinois  had  that  power,"  he  would  "  be  opposed 
to  the  exercise  of  it."  He  held,  however,  that  to  the  natural  rights 
enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  the  negro  "  is  as  much  entitled  as  the  white 
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On  the  10th  of  January,  1849,  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed,  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  a  bill,  which,  if  passed,  was 
to  be  valid  only  when  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  providing  in  substance  that  no  slave  shall  be 
taken  from  or  brought  into  the  District,  except  that  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  from  Slave  States,  coming  in  on  public  business, 
and  making  only  what  stay  it  requires,  may  bring,  retain  and  take 
away  the  necessary  servants  of  themselves  and  their  families ;  that 
all  children  born  of  slave  mothers  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  1850 
shall  be  free;  and  all  slaves  "now  owned"  by  any  resident  in  the 
District  shall  still  be  slaves  at  their  "  owners'  "  will ;  but  any 
"  owner  "  may,  whenever  he  chooses,  receive  the  full  value  of  such 
slaves  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  and  they  shall  then  be  free.  It  also 
"  empowered  and  required  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown  to  provide  active  and  efficient  means  to  arrest  and 
deliver  up  to  their  owners  all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  said  Dis- 
trict." As  the  Constitutional  provision  touching  fugitives  from 
"  service  or  labor  "  authorizes  the  surrender  of  none  but  those  escap- 
ing from  one  State  into  another,  and  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided [Hepburn  vs.  Ellzey,  2  Cranch,  445]  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  a  State,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  bill  attempted  a  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional extension  of  the  power  of  slave-catching,  and  so  did  not  come 
under  his  excuse,  above  recited,  for  supporting  a  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  It  hardly  rose,  indeed,  even  to  the  low  moral  level  of  a  com- 
jiromise  with  inicpaity ;  for  slavery  being,  according  to  the  Republi- 
can theory,  illegal  anyhow  in  the  District,  without  a  statute  to  make 
it  so,  the  stretching  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  over  it,  also  without 
legal  obligation  or  warrant  so  to  do,  looks  like  a  pure  gratuity  to 
the  Slave  Power.  Be  it  that  the  offer  came  from  ignorance  of  the 
Constitutional  limit  to  slavery's  so-called  legal  rights,  rather  than 
from  any  purpose  to  enlarge  them ;  still,  if  a  blunder  only,  would 
any  earnest  anti-slavery  man  have  made  it? — or  would  such  a  man, 
in  framing  what  he  meant  to  be  a  nation's  statute,  have  called  one 
man  the  "  owner  "  of  another? 

Such  is  the  "  record  "  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  put  before  the 
people.  It  proves  him,  perhaps,  a  good  enough  Republican  for  the 
party's  purposes,  but  far  from  being  the  man  for  the  country's  need. 
It  shows  him  as  a  sort  of  bland,  respectable  middle-man,  between  a 
Very  modest  Right  and   the  most  arrogant  and  exacting  Wrong ;   a 
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convenient  hook  whereon  to  hang  appeals  at  once  to  a  moderate  anti- 
slavery  feeling  and  to  a  timid  conservatism  practically  pro-slavery, 
half-way  assertions  of  human  rights,  and  whole-way  concessions  to  a 
wicked  prejudice  against  dark-colored  manhood,  arguments  against 
slavery-extension,  and  apologies  for  continued  complicity  in  slave- 
holding.  He  thinks  slavery  wrong,  but  opposes  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  it ;  believes  it  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  Territories,  but 
would  admit  it  to  the  Union  in  new  States ;  asserts  the  power  of 
Congress  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  would  have 
leave  asked  of  the  slaveholders  for  the  exercise  of  that  power;  con- 
siders slave-catching  a  "  distasteful  "  business,  but  would  enforce  it 
by  Congressional  enactments,  not  only  under,  but  beyond  the  Consti- 
tution's warrant  for  it ;  dislikes  the  slave  trade,  but  is  not  ready  to 
forbid  it  between  the  States ;  affirms  the  equality  of  white  men  and 
black  in  natural  rights,  but  is  "not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship"; 
in  short,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  regards  impartial  justice  as 
a  most  excellent  thing,  but  as  somewhat  too  fine  and  costly  for  every- 
day wear. 

Alike  discordant  were  the  tones  of  the  divers  sorts  of  his  sup- 
porters, if  not,  indeed,  of  the  same  sort  and  even  the  same  persons, 
at  divers  times  and  places,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  dis- 
course. Much  pains  were  taken  in  some  quarters  to  make  it  clearly 
understood  that  the  Republican  party  is  no  champion  of  the  black 
man's  rights,  but  that  its  aim  is  to  maintain  the  rights  and  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  white  men.  At  one  of  its  mass  meetings,  held 
in  Springfield,  111.,  the  home  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  banner  borne  in  the 
procession  was  inscribed :  "  No  Negro  Equality  in  the  North." 
The  New  York  Tribune  thought  it  needful  to  deny — not  as  dis- 
claiming credit  undeserved — an  adversary's  charge  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln once  said,  in  a  public  speech,  [what,  had  he  said  it,  would  have 
done  him  honor,]  that  "  true  democracy  asks  not  about  the  color  of 
the  skin ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  colored  people,  as  a  body,  from 
the  elective  franchise  is  incompatible  with  true  democratic  princi- 
ples; that  all  legal  distinctions  founded  upon  color,  origin,  and  the 
like,  are  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions ;  and  that  slavery 
and  oppression  must  cease,  or  American  liberty  must  perish."  The 
Republican  Executive  Committee  of  Maryland,  addressing  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  said  :  "This  is  essentially  the  white  man's  party. 
Its  sympathies  are  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  white  race,  and  its  funda- 
mental   object  is  to  protect  and   ennoble  free   [evidently  meaning 
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white]  labor."  So,  too,  the  Address  of  the  Republican  Convention 
of  Virginia  announced  the  party's  "policy"  to  be,  "to  encourage 
the  -white  labor  of  the  country,"  and  "  give  white  labor  its  proper 
reward."  And  even  Horace  Greeley  wrote,  in  the  New  York 
Independent,  that  the  party  "  contemplates  primarily  the  interest  of 
free  white  labor,  for  which  it  struggles  to  secure  the  unoccupied 
territory  of  the  Union."  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  very  able  and  elabo- 
rate speech  at  Detroit,  September  4th,  declared  "  the  motive  of  those 
who  have  protested  against  the  extension  of  slavery  "  to  have  "  al- 
ways really  been  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  white  man,"  and  not, 
as  some  assumed,  "  unnatural  sympathy  with  the  negro."  The  Inde- 
pendent understands  him  to  have  argued,  either  in  this  speech  or  in 
some  other,  made  not  far  from  the  same  time,  that  "  this  great  coun- 
try is  for  white  men,"  and  justly  says  that  "  such  a  doctrine  would 
brand  Republicanism  with  infamy."  Whether  or  not  he  did  so 
argue,  his  language  seems  at  best  ambiguous,  and  not  incapable  of 
that  construction.  After  denying  "  that  this  Government  was  made 
by  and  for  white  men  only,"  and  affirming  its  duty  to  "  protect  the 
extreme  rights  of  every  human  being,  foreign  or  native,  bond  or  free, 
whom  it  compulsorily  holds  within  its  jurisdiction,"  he  spoke  of  "  the 
African  race"  as  "a  foreign  and  feeble  element,  incapable  of  assimi- 
lation, entitled,"  indeed,  "  to  such  care  as  the  weak  may  require  from 
the  strong,"  but  "  a  pitiful  exotic,  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  trans- 
planted into  our  fields,  and  which  it  is  unprofitable  to  cultivate  at 
the  cost  of  the  desolation  of  the  native  vineyard." 

He  admitted  the  departure  of  the  nation  "  from  the  right  and  safe 
way,"  but  held  that  it  took  place,  not  at  "the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution,"  with  its  disastrous  concessions  to  slavery,  but  at  the 
date  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which,  it  seems  plain  to  us,  was 
.but  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  those  earlier  concessions. 
But  even  this,  and  all  the  wider  "  national  divergence  "  which  has 
followed,  he  thought  "not  altogether  inexcusable."  For  "history 
says  the  compromise  of  1820  was  necessary  to  save  the  Union  from 
disruption";  and  he  did  "  not  dispute  history,  nor  debate  the  settled 
moral  questions  of  the  past."  And,  since  then,  "  alarms  of  disunion 
were  sounded  whenever  we  proposed  to  consider  in  good  earnest  the 
subject  of  Federal  slavery.  We  love,  and  ought  to  love,  the  fellow- 
ship of  our  slaveholding  brethren.  How  natural,  therefore,  has  it 
been  to  make  the  concessions  so  necessary  to  silence  their  com- 
plaints, rather  than    *    *    *    lose  such  genial  companionship!"     One 
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frank  confession  which  he  made  suggests  a  moral  not  unsuited  to  his 
own  case  and  that  of  his  political  associates  of  to-day.  It  is  that 
the  disasters,  if  not  ruin,  of  all  the  older  parties,  Democratic,  Whig, 
American,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  their  "  foundations  had  been 
laid  in  compromises  of  natural  justice  and  human  rights,"  and  there- 
fore were  too  narrow  for  the  "  expanding "  of  "  the  public  con- 
science," caused  by  the  "  new,  great  moral  question  "  which  had  now 
arisen.  The  foundations  of  his  present  party  may  be  broader  than 
of  those  he  has  so  well  described,  because  the  "  compromises  "  which 
narrow  them  are  fewer ;  but  the  fatal  fault  is  in  them  too ;  they  do 
not  cover  all  the  ample  breadth  of  "  natural  justice  and  human 
rights." 

Still,  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  party  not  to  say,  that  all  through 
the  campaign  its  presses  and  its  speakers  uttered  many  noble  senti- 
ments; exposed,  with  many  words  of  earnest  reprobation,  the  folly 
and  the  wrong  of  slavery;  and,  with  unanswerable  arguments,  from 
which  they  only  drew  the  modest  inference  that  it  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  spread  no  further,  proved  really  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  anywhere.  We  think,  too,  that,  however  they  might  deem 
it  prudent  to  invite  "  conservative "  support,  the  party's  clearest- 
sighted  advocates  were  conscious  that  its  most  trustworthy  strength 
lay  in  its  anti-slavery  element;  and  its  best  hope  for  victory  in  the 
enthusiasm  and  determination  which  appeals  to  that  would  best 
awaken.  Hence,  partly  as  the  shrewdest  policy,  but  partly,  too,  no 
doubt,  from  principle,  much  anti-slavery  truth  was  spoken,  and  to 
multitudes  of  willing  ears  and  open  hearts;  much  feeling  against  sla- 
very was  created  or  aroused ;  and  many,  we  may  hope,  were  ripened 
wholly  or  in  part  for  something  better  than  the  work  required  of 
them.  So  that,  with  all  its  serious  defects,  the  canvass  hardly  can 
have  failed  to  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Mr.  Seward  spoke  in  Boston,  and, 
prophesying  victory  to  the  Republicans,  declared  that  "with  this 
victory  comes  the  end  of  the  power  of  slavery  in  the  United  States." 
At  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  the  2'2d  of  September,  he  said:  "The  demo- 
cratic principle  that  every  man  ought  to  be  the  owner  of  the  soil  that 
he  cultivates,  and  the  owner  of  the  limbs  and  the  head  that  he  applies 
to  that  culture,  has  gone  through  eighteen  States  of  the  Union,  and 
is  bound  to  go  through  all  the  other  fifteen,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  going  through  the  world."  His  Missourian  audience 
answered  this  with  "enthusiastic  cheering."  Nine  days  before,  at 
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Madison,  Wis.,  he  told  his  hearers:  "You  are  to  make  this  whole 
continent,  from  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West,  a  land  of  free- 
dom and  a  land  of  happiness."  In  the  same  speech  he  said  :  "The 
rule  of  interpretation  by  which  I  have  studied  the  Constitution  has 
been  simply  this :  That  by  no  word,  no  act,  no  combination  into 
which  I  might  enter,  should  any  one  human  being  of  all  the  genera- 
tions to  which  I  belong,  much  less  any  class  of  human  beings  of  any 
nation,  race  or  kindred,  be  oppressed  and  kept  down  in  the  least  de- 
gree in  their  efforts  to  rise  to  a  higher  state  of  liberty  and  happiness. 
Amid  all  the  glosses  of  the  times,  this  has  been  the  simple,  plain, 
broad  light  in  which  I  have  read  every  article  and  every  section  of 
that  great  instrument.  Whenever  it  requires  of  me  that  this  hand 
shall  keep  down  the  humblest  of  the  human  race,  then  I  will  lay 
down  power,  place,  position,  fame,  everything,  rather  than  adopt 
such  a  construction." 

"  What  noble  sentiments,  and  what  fitting  words !  "  exclaims  the 
New  York  Tribune,  copying  them.  "  Here  is  condensed  at  once  the 
loftiest  political  wisdom  and  the  most  generous  utterance  of  the  hu- 
man heart."  If  only  we  could  feel  at  liberty  to  forget  that  the  same 
eloquent  lips  had,  half  a  year  before,  asserted  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber the  Constitutional  obligation  to  send  back  fugitives  from  bond- 
age, and  to  defend  the  Slave  States,  "  no  matter  by  what  foe  "  as- 
sailed, or  for  "what  cause  or  pretext,"  —  that  is,  no  matter  if  by 
slaves,  'f  in  their  efforts  to  rise  to  a  higher  state  of  liberty  and  hap- 
piness," or  by  John  Browns,  endeavoring  to  help  their  efforts,  —  we 
might  perhaps  be  more  disposed  to  put  our  trust  in  politicians  utter- 
ing such  "  noble  sentiments  "  in  such  "  fitting  words."  Still,  as  it  is, 
we  hail  the  utterance  of  them,  and  the  applause  which  greeted  it; 
both  as  they  show  what  key-note  skilful  politicians  strike,  to  waken 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  as  they  help  the  spread  and  final  triumph 
of  such  sentiments. 

Carl  Sciiurz,  the  brilliant  German  orator,  speaking  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  1st  of  August,  contended  that  the  party  meant  "  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  will  work  the  peaceful  and  gradual  extinction  of 
slavery;  for  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  have  to  submit  to  a  policy  which 
will  work  the  gradual  extinction  of  liberty."  Quoting  from  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  that  "  our  ancestry  were  not  Abolitionists,"  because  they 
only  took  such  measures  that,  as  they  believed,  "slavery  would  die 
out  of  itself,"  he  added  :  "  I  am  willing  to  accept  this  as  it  stands. 
The  fathers,  then,  intended  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  by  which 
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slavery  would  die  out  of  itself.  What  else  do  we  want  ?  If  Wash- 
ington, Madison  and  Jefferson  were  Abolitionists,  we  are.  Mr. 
Mason  says  they  were  not ;  well,  then,  we  are  not,  for  our  policy 
has  been  theirs,  and  theirs  has  become  ours." 

In  this  election,  the  Republicans  began,  at  least,  to  practically 
refute  the  charge  of  being  "  a  sectional  party  " ;  for  Republican 
Electoral  tickets  were  formed  and  voted  for  in  no  less  than  five  of 
the  Slave  States,  —  that  is,  in  all  which  border  on  the  Free  States,— 
and  in  many  places  in  these  States,  Republican  meetings  were  held, 
some  of  which  were  large  and  spirited.  One  of  these,  held  about 
the  middle  of  October  at  Georgetown,  Sussex  county,  the  largest 
slaveholding  county  of  Delaware,  was  the  most  numerous  meeting 
ever  seen  there,  "  the  people  having  come  to  it  from  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles  around  "  ;  aud,  says  the  Philadelphia  News,  "  to  show 
the  confidence  of  this  ultra  slaveholding  community  in  the  conserv- 
atism of  Lincoln,  the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  largest 
slaveholder  in  the  State."  The  Address  of  the  Republican  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Maryland  stated  that  "  organizations  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  present  canvass  are  going  forward  spiritedly 
in  five  other  Southern  States,"  and  strongly  recommended  "  similar 
organizations  in  Maryland."  Of  the  Convention  held  in  Wheeling, 
Va.,  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  Intelligencer  of  that  city  says  :  "  It  was 
a  most  complete  and  overwhelming  success.  Its  friends  were  most 
agreeably  disappointed  in  the  large  and  extended  representation  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  It  surpassed  what  we  at  any  time  expected. 
Not  that  we  did  not  know  that  there  were  thousands  of  men  in  Vir- 
ginia who  are  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  Republicanism,  but  that 
we  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  so  many  could  be  found  who  would 
come  up  from  a  distance  and  take  part  in  the  Convention."  In 
Missouri,  the  Republicans,  or  "  Free  Democracy,"  had  "  for  six 
years  maintained  the  ascendancy  "  in  St.  Louis,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  formed  an  organization  for  the  State.  The  St.  Louis  Dem- 
ocrat of  August  17th,  in  an  article  on  the  prospects  of  Republican- 
ism in  the  State,  says  that  "the  immigration  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  large,  and,  politically  speaking,  almost  exclusively  of  one 
quality;  and  that  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  industrial 
enterprise  at  any  point  arises  at  that  point  a  local  Republican  or- 
ganization." How  many  votes  the  Slave  States  gave  for  Lincoln 
we  are  unable  to  say,  as  probably  but  partial  returns  of  them  were 
ever  made.      In  Delaware,  he  held  the  second  place  among  the  four 
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candidates  voted  for  there,  having  nearly  4000  votes,  or  more  than 
one  fourth  of  all  which  were  cast.  In  Missouri,  he  had  a  little  over 
17,000,  or  about  one  ninth  of  the  whole  number.  From  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Kentucky,  between  five  and  six  thousand  were  returned 
for  him.  One  town  in  Eastern  Virginia,  Occoquan,  gave  him  a 
higher  vote  than  to  either  of  the  other  candidates,  and  rather  more 
than  one  third  of  the  whole  vote  of  the  place.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune 
further  states  that  Delaware  elected  as  her  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, a  man  "  who  sympathizes  with  the  Republicans  in  all  their 
leading  ideas,"  including  "  the  non-extension  of  slavery."  Missouri 
chose,  from  the  St.  Louis  District,  in  the  person  of  F.  P.  Blair,  an 
avowed  Republican  and  advocate  of  emancipation  in  the  State.  In 
view  of  facts  like  these,  the  New  York  Tribune  said,  "  As  to  the 
cant  about  a  sectional  party,  let  St.  Louis  answer  it  for  the  present, 
as  three  or  four  States  will  be  ready  to  do  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  first 
term  will  have  nearly  expired." 

The  friends  of  General  Houston  tried  to  add  his  name  to  the  list 
of  Presidential  candidates,  and  he  at  first  consented  to  that  use  of  it, 
but  afterward  changed  his  mind,  and  positively  withdrew  it ;  and  at 
the  same  time  raised  his  warning  voice  against  the  "  reckless  spirit 
of  Disunion,  North  and  South";  and  hinted  pretty  plainly  that 
some  others  ought  to  follow  his  example,  inasmuch  as  having  "  four 
or  three  or  two  opponents  to  the  Republican  candidate  "  would  ensure 
"  the  elevation  of  a  sectional  President,  whose  claim  to  success  is 
based  upon  opposition  to  the  institution  whose  existence  should  never 
have  been  brought  into  the  national  politics." 

The  little  band  of  "  Radical  [Political]  Abolitionists,"  who  regard 
the  Constitution,  rightly  construed,  as  an  anti-slavery  instrument, 
met  on  the  29th  of  August,  in  National  Convention,  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  nominated  Gerrit  Smith  for  President,  and  Samuel 
McFarland,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice  President.  A  resolution 
"  extending  earnest  sympathy  and  hearty  God-speed  to  "  the  authors 
of  this  nomination,  was  adopted  by  a  Conyention  which  was  held  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September,  and  there 
organized  "  a  political  association,  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  United  States  of  America."  The  new  association 
is  based  upon  the  principles — that  all  men,  of  whatever  color,  con- 
dition, sex  or  nation  have  a  natural  right  to  themselves,  and  no  right 
of  property  in  the  person  or  labor  of  one  can,  without  his  consent,  be 
given  to  another ;  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  men  to  defend  their 
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liberty  by  the  most  potent  means  in  their  power,  at  whatever  cost  to 
their  oppressors ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  pro- 
tect all  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  nat- 
ural rights ;  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  all  questions  involving  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Court  is  bound  to  obey  the  clearly 
expressed  will  of  a  popular  majority ;  the  Constitution,  fairly  inter- 
preted, prohibits  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  States,  and  invests 
the  Federal  Government  with  ample  powers  for  its  overthrow ;  all 
laws,  to  secure  our  respect  and  support,  must  be  based  upon  general 
principles,  operating  equally  upon  all  classes  of  society ;  slavery  is 
organized  piracy,  and  any  Administration  which  tolerates  it,  in  any 
State  or  Territory,  is  guilty  of  the  crimes  inherent  in  it,  and  of  trea- 
son to  the  Constitution  ;  any  act  which,  done  by  a  private  individual, 
would  be  a  crime  against  natural  justice,  when  done  by  an  officer  of 
Government  is  equally  criminal,  and  doubly  dangerous;  therefore  the 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Act  of  1850,  and  of  all  other  legislation 
to  subvert  the  rights  of  black  or  white,  should  be  resisted;  and 
finally,  woman  having  the  same  capacity  for  government  as  man,  and 
the  same  need  of  its  protecting  care,  her  aid  is  invoked  "in  this  effort 
to  transform,  by  peaceful  political  means,  a  slaveholding  despotism 
into  a  model  of  republican  liberty,  justice  and  equality." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  canvass  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans.  It  may  be  well  to  glance  a  moment  at  the  method  of 
their  adversaries.  The  country  has  been  long  familiar  with  the 
Southern  policy  of  threatening  disunion,  to  extort,  from  Northern 
fear,  concessions  to  the  Slave  Power ;  as  well  as  with  that  of  its 
Northern  allies  to  repeat  the  threat,  in  the  subdued  tone  of  a  warn- 
ing. But  never  were  they  used  before  with  such  abundant  earnest- 
ness and  frequency  as  now.  Indeed,  the  chief  reliance  of  the  sham- 
Democracies  and  the  Bell-Unionists  appeared  to  be  on  the  alarm-cry 
of  impending  peril,  if  not  certain  ruin,  to  the  Union,  if  Lincoln 
should  be  chosen  President. 

As  the  New  York  Tribune  said,  two  days  after  the  election, 
"'Dissolution  of  the  Union  is  inevitable,  if  the  Black  Republicans 
triumph,'  has  been  the  cry  of  the  Herald,  the  Express,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  any  day  for  a  few  months  past."  Said  the  Electora 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Union  party,  "  The  principle  upon  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  excludes  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Southern  States  from  office.     *     *     *     This  principle  is  a  viola- 
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tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  if  persisted  in,  must,  in 
the  event  of  the  permanent  success  of  that  party,  inevitably  cause  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union."  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union 
party  in  Kentucky  declared  that  "  an  attempt  to  govern  the  country 
upon  the  distinctive  and  peculiar  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Union."  And  Mr.  Wadsworth,  a  leading 
champion  of  the  party  in  that  State,  maintained,  in  an  electioneering 
speech,  as  reported  in  the  Louisville  Journal,  that  "  the  election  of  a 
Black  Republican  President  would  be  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union."  A  Richmond  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
wrote,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  "  From  all  that  I  can  learn,  there 
is  a  settled  purpose  in  the  South  —  not  among  Democrats  alone,  but 
men  of  all  political  opinions  —  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Lincoln,  should  he  be  elected";  and  gave  warning  of  "  the 
danger  which  threatens  to  engulf  the  Democratic  organization  and 
the  Union  together."  A  letter  to  the  Herald  from  Atlanta,  Ga., 
September  23d,  announced  that,  in  "  a  brief,  but  searching  visit  to 
the  interior  plantations,"  the  correspondent  had  "  arrived  at  these 
conclusions :  That  the  agricultural  population  is  ripe  for  revolution 
and  separation ;  that  if  Lincoln  be  elected,  men  can  be  found  ready 
to  go  to  Washington,  and,  by  force,  prevent  his  inauguration ;  and 
that  an  armed  league  already  exists,  pledged  to  this  and  other  pur- 
poses, hostile  to  Lincoln's  Government."  The  Charleston  Mercury, 
two  months  earlier,  said :  "  If  beaten  by  the  election  of  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Everett,  we  will  cheerfully  acquiesce.  If  beaten  by  the 
election  of  the  Black  Republican  candidates,  we  will  not  acquiesce. 
We  will  counsel  resistance.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  arouse  the 
South  '  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  or  not  she  will 
longer  remain  in  the  Union.'  "  The  same  journal,  at  a  later  date, — 
about  the  middle  of  October,  —  argued  that  if,  in  consequence  of 
Southern  secession,  the  North  should  "  make  war  on  the  South,  in- 
stead of  loss,  it  may  be  great  gain  to  Southern  merchants ;  for  they 
have  the  goods  of  Northern  merchants,  and  the  latter  have  their 
promises  to  pay,  which  will  be  abrogated  by  war";  whereas  the 
North  has  nothing  to  set  off  against  this  forfeiture.  "  Our  cotton, 
sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  paid  for  before  the}'  left  the  producers' 
hands."  Mr.  Our,  of  South  Carolina,  Ex-Speaker  of  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives,  wrote,  on  the  23d  of  July,  "  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  will  be  elected  in  November  next,  and  the  South  will  then 
decide  the  great  question  whether  they  will  submit  to  the  domination 
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of  Black  Republican  rule.  I  believe  that  the  honor  and  safety  of 
the  South,  in  that  contingency,  will  require  the  prompt  secession  of 
the  slaveholding  States  from  the  Union."  He  was  opposed  to  "the 
separate  secession  of  South  Carolina";  but  if  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  would  go  with  her,  he  "would  give"  his  "assent  to 
the  policy."  The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Mail  declared  that  if  Lincoln 
should  be  elected,  "  some,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Southern  communi- 
ties will  refuse  to  let  a  postmaster  appointed  by  him  take  the  office," 
and  if  the  United  States  authorities  attempt  "  to  enforce  the  law,  the 
people  will  rise  against  the  United  States  Government,  and  civil  war 
will  envelop  the  land  in  blood  and  carnage."  And  again  :  "  We  re- 
gard it  as  a  fixed  fact,  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  succeeds,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Texas  will  go  out  at  once ;  and 
that  the  other  cotton  States — indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  South — 
will  promptly  follow."  In  the  same  paper,  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, was  a  call  to  "  the  young  men  of  this  city  and  vicinity,  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  to  meet  at  Concert  Hall,  on  Friday 
night,  October  16,  at  7£  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  club, 
whose  motto  shall  be,  '  Resistance  to  Lincoln  is  obedience  to  God.'" 
The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Southern  Confederacy,  a  Douglas  organ,  said  : 
"  If  Lincoln  is  elected,  let  us  with  one  heart  and  mind  forget  the 
past,  and  go  out  of  the  Union  together.  If  we  permit  the  blacks  to 
come  into  power,  and  allow  them  to  govern  us,  they  will,  in  four 
short  years,  inflict  a  moral  sting  upon  slavery  from  which  it  will 
never  recover."  And  again,  with  some  terrible  talk  about  paving 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  "  ten  fathoms  deep  with  mangled  bodies,"  it 
declared,  as  "  the  determination  of  all  parties  at  the  South,"  that 
"  the  South  will  never  submit  to  such  humiliation  and  degradation  as 
the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  Mr.  Keitt,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a  speech  at  Columbia,  on  the  21st  of  August,  urged 
dissolution  without  waiting  for  an  overt  act  from  the  Republican 
Administration  ;  if  the  whole  South  would  not  go,  then  with  as 
many  States  as  would;  and  if  no  other,  "then  he  was  for  Smith 
Carolina,  in  the  majesty  of  her  own  sovereignty,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  her  own  right,  marching  out  alone  from  beneath  the  yoke  of  a 
vulgar  tyranny."  The  Sumter  ((Ja.)  Republican,  stated,  on  tin- 
authority  of  "  a  private  letter,  written  by  a  distinguished  gentleman 
in  Oglethorpe  county,"  that  Senator  Toombs,  "in  private  conversa- 
tion, said,  that  in  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election,  be  would  resign 
before  Buchanan's  time  was  out,  come  home,  raise  an  army  of  ten 
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thousand  men,  and  when  he  crossed  the  Potomac  again,  it  would  be 
with  his  drawn  sword.  The  Senator  said  there  were  thirty  members 
of  Congress  pledged  to  that  position,  and  would  go  with  him,  some 
from  every  Southern  State."  The  Washington  Constitution,  the  re- 
puted organ  of  Buchanan,  on  September  21st,  set  forth  a  formida- 
ble array  of  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President,  and  then  asked  :  "  Is  it  likely  that  Southern 
communities  will  submit  to  the  perilous  experiment?  Can  they  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  wait  until  abolition  has  entrenched  itself  be- 
hind the  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Government?  We 
think  not.  Let  Lincoln  be  President,  and  how  many  months'  pur- 
chase would  the  Union  be  worth?"  The  New  Haven  (Ct.)  Register 
published  a  letter  written  in  Alabama,  October  24th,  by  "  a  Union- 
loving,  conservative  man,"  who  said,  "  I  fear,  should  Lincoln  be 
elected,  there  will  be  dissolution  of  the  Government !  South  Carolina 
will  secede  as  certain  as  Lincoln  is  elected ;  and  all  the  cotton 
States  will  follow.  Our  State  has  passed  a  resolution,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  Black  Republican  being  elected,  the  Governor  shall  con- 
vene the  Legislature ;  and  our  Governor,  and  a  large  number  of  our 
Representatives  elect,  are  in  favor  of  resistance !  Most  of  the  Gov- 
ernors in  the  cotton  States  are  of  the  same  mind.  Now  there  are 
many  conservative  men  here ;  but  when  the  South  becomes  involved 
in  a  difficulty  with  the  General  Government,  they  will  not  only  sym- 
pathize, but  take  an  active  part.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  will  take 
sides  with  the  General  Government.  *  *  *  *  The  North  is  to 
blame  for  it  all.  Had  she  let  the  South  alone,  we  would  now  have 
been  as  a  band  of  brothers."  The  Register  added  :  "  Thousands  of 
communications  of  the  same  purport  are  written  by  people  at  the 
South  to  their  friends  in  the  North."  A  letter  from  Alabama,  dated 
October  31st,  and  published  in  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  said 
that  "  Gen.  L.  P.  Walker,  John  T.  Morgan,  and  many  other  '  fire- 
eating  '  leaders  have  taken  the  ground,  in  the  last  few  days,  that  any 
man  who  will  hold  or  continue  in  office  under  Lincoln  shall  be 
huno-!  "  Another  letter,  from  South  Alabama,  dated  October  29th, 
and  published  in  the  Banner,  stated  that  "  the  Breckinridgers  have 
declared  openly  for  dissolution  in  the  last  few  days."  Near  the  same 
time,  the  New  York  Express  contained  a  letter  from  St.  Louis,  say- 
ing: "It  is  idle  to  talk  about  Missouri's  going  with  the  Free  States, 
in  case  of  a  dissolution.  She  will  go  where  her  feelings  and  interest 
prompt ;  and  these  are  all  with  the  South."     "  Be  assured,"  said  the 
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St.  Louis  Bulletin,  "  that,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  success,  the 
Union  cannot  last."  The  New  York  Courrier  des  Etas  XJnis  affirmed 
that  "  preparatory  overtures  have  been  made  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, to  know  whether,  the  case  occurring,  it  would  consent  to  take 
under  its  segis  the  commercial  neutrality  of  any  point  on  the  South- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States.  Though  no  encouragement  was 
given,  yet  the  persons  charged  with  the  negotiation  appear  to  have 
gained  the  impression  that  if  a  Government  regularly  organized  at 
the  South,  after  having  given  evidence  of  an  independent  existence, 
should  proclaim  one  of  its  ports  free,  it  would  have  the  chance  of 
obtaining  the  guaranty  of  the  French  flag  for  the  neutrality  of  the 
point  thus  delivered  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Hence  the  idea 
of  inaugurating  the  disunionists'  movement  by  the  erection  of  Charles- 
ton as  a  free  port." 

Many  pages  might  be  filled  with  matter  of  this  sort,  and  yet  an 
ample  residue  be  left.  How  signally  it  all  failed  to  frighten  the 
majority  of  the  Northern  people  from  supporting  Lincoln,  the  issue  of 
the  contest  very  plainly  told.  It  was  believed  to  be  intended  merely 
for  political  effect,  or,  at  the  worst,  as  seriously  meant  by  only  a  few 
blustering  "  fire-eaters,"  whom  the  soberer  people  of  their  own  region 
would  restrain  from  doing  mischief,  if  they  should  be  mad  enough  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  their  threat. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  of  July  11th,  pronounced  "  the  threat 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  a  Re- 
publican to  the  Presidency,  as  audacious  a  humbug  as  Mormonism,  as 
preposterous  a  delusion  as  Millerism.  Southern  braggarts  threatened 
it — Northern  demagogues  echoed  it — a  few  simpletons  feared  it." 
The  same  journal  quoted  the  Frankfort  (Ky.)  Covimonwealth,  an 
"  old  Clay-Whig  organ,"  as  saying  of  the  threateners  of  secession  : 
"  We  are  tired  of  their  gasconade,  their  terrific  threats,  and  of  their 
bloody  prophecies.  They  were  never  calculated  for  any  higher  des- 
tiny than  that  of  frightening  old  women  and  young  children."  On 
the  28th  of  July,  the  Tribune  said  that  "  this  threat  of  dissolution 
would  be  ridiculous  enough,  if  all  the  great  Slave  States  should  be 
harmoniously  united  in  crime.  But  the  South  could  no  more  unite 
upon  a  scheme  of  secession,  than  a  company  of  lunatics  could  con- 
spire to  break  out  of  Bedlam."  Again,  on  the  13th  of  October  : 
"It  is  now  clear  that  the  ridiculous  gasconade  of  disunion  exerts, 
and  can  exert,  no  influence  over  the  Free  States,  except  to  confirm 
them  in  their  fixed  resolve  not  to  be  bullied  out  of  their  convictions  by 
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menaces  'which  strike  at  the  root  of  Constitutional  Government,  and 
make  a  mockery  of  elections.  If  the  chivalry  persist  in  menaces  of 
rebellion,  in  case  the  election  shall  go  against  them,  they  will  speedily 
be  divorced  from  all  sympathy  in  the  North,  and  utterly  over- 
whelmed by  the  undemonstrative  but  resolute  conservatism  of  the 
South.  The  Union  will  in  no  case  be  shattered.  It  will  not  even 
be  seriously  shaken."  And  on  the  2d  of  November :  "  There  will 
be  no  call  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  put  down  rebellion  and  nullifica- 
tion in  the  Southwest;  the  people  of  the  cotton  States  will  do  that 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  offered  them.  They  are  not  going  to 
have  their  mails  stopped  and  their  coast  blockaded  to  gratify  the 
mad  ambition  of  a  few  self-seeking  counterfeiters  of  pro-slavery 
fanaticism."  And  again,  November  3d:  "We  call  upon  all  *  *  * 
whose  minds  have  been  muddled  by  the  dreadful  forebodings  of  the 
Herald,  to  notice,  that  the  South  is  anything  but  a  unit  for  disunion; 
the  disunionists  themselves  have  not  agreed  upon  any  contingency 
upon  which  the  standard  of  war  must  be  raised ;  and  the  howls  are 
much  heavier  at  the  North  than  at  the  South."  Yet  further,  on  the 
same  day :  "  After  all  the  talk  about  secession  and  disunion,  not  a 
single  State  can  be  named  which  shows  any  disposition  to  lead  off  in 
that  line.  Secession,  even  in  South  Carolina,  however  a  certain 
number  of  fanatics  may  have  believed  in  it,  has  always  been  re- 
garded, even  by  those  who  have  threatened  it  most  loudly,  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  scarecrow,  not  a  thing  to  be  put  into  actual  execu- 
tion." 

A  letter  to  the  Tribune,  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  declared  that  "  none  but  the  veriest  fire-eaters  contemplate 
disunion ;  they  are  but  an  insignificant  clique,  utterly  powerless 
against  the  people."  And  the  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent 
wrote,  October  21st :  "lam  satisfied,  from  information  latterly  re- 
ceived, that  there  is  scarcely  any  disunion  feeling  in  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina."  Mr.  Defrees,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech  before  the 
llepublican  Association  in  Washington,  August  2d,  predicted  that 
"  so  just  will  be  the  new  Administration  to  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, that  all  opposed  to  Democratic  policy,  everywhere,  will  be  its 
supporters.  It  will  be  a  revival  of  the  era  of  good  feeling  which 
characterized  the  Administrations  of  the  oarly  Presidents,  and  the 
croakings  of  the  disunionists  will  be  heard  no  more  in  the  land  for- 
ever ! "  Carl  Scnuir/.,  in  his  speech  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  arguing  at  length  against  the  probability  of  a  dissolution  of 
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the  Union,  reached  the  conclusion  that  "  the  Southern  States  cannot 
desire  it,  for  it  would  defeat  the  very  objects  for  which  it  might  be 
undertaken;  they  cannot  attempt  it,  for  slavery  would  lay  them 
helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  North.  Slavery,  which  makes  it  uncom- 
fortable to  stay  in  the  Union,  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  go 
out  of  it.  *  *  *  Will  there  be  a  disturbance  ?  The  people  of  the 
South  themselves  will  have  to  put  it  down.  Will  they  submit? 
Not  to  Northern  dictation,  but  to  their  own  good  sense."  A  few 
days  before  the  election,  a  Washington  correspondent  wrote  to  the 
New  York  Independent :  "  The  disunion  cry  is,  I  think,  nearly  ended. 
There  is  a  fresh  shriek,  however,  just  now,  for  effect  in  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  November  election."  He  then  related,  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  lately  heard,  with  "  a  fair  specimen  of  the  most 
rampant  of  the  secessionists,"  who,  after  some  furious  talk  about  pre- 
venting by  force  of  arms  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  finally 
admitted,"  upon  being  boldly  answered,  "that  even  in  his  opinion — 
his  sober  second  thought  —  there  would  be  no  practical  treason  in 
Washington  or  at  the  South."  In  full  accordance  with  the  tone  of 
these  quotations  was  that  of  the  Republican  press  and  speakers 
everywhere  throughout  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  election,  giving  Mr.  Lincoln  a  large  electoral 
majority,  consisting  of  the  entire  electoral  ticket  in  every  Free 
State  but  New  Jersey,  and  four  of  the  seven  electors  there,  though 
but  the  carrying  of  an  outpost,  was  yet,  so  far,  a  victory  for  Free- 
dom. While  the  collective  anti-slavery  of  the  successful  party  was 
but  moderate,  and  its  action  limited  expressly  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Territories  free,  the  energy  and  zeal  and  persevering  effort  which 
achieved  this  triumph  were  mainly  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  more  earnest 
anti-slavery  spirit  animating  many  of  its  members,  and  a  belief  on 
their  part  that  this  first  success,  by  shutting  slavery  within  impassa- 
ble bounds,  and  depriving  it  of  its  long  usurped  political  supremacy, 
would  doom  it  to  a  sure,  if  not  a  speedy  death.  Besides,  whatever 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  special  point  contested,  the  contest  was 
against  the  Slave  Power  ;  and  carrying  that  point  was  a  defeat  to 
Slavery,  even  if,  in  itself,  it  was  no  great  gain  to  Freedom.  It  was 
a  test  of  strength,  and  Slavery  was  for  once  borne  to  the  wall.  At 
all  events,  the  slaveholders  so  understood  it.  Whatever  others  think 
or  say  of  the  deficiency  or  the  sufficiency,  anti-slavery- wise,  of  the 
Republican  Platform,  or  the  significance,  slavery-ward,  of  the  lie- 
publican  triumph,  the  slaveholders  have  already,  with  an  emphasis, 
interpreted  the  one  to  mean  a   virtual   indictment  of  their  system  as 
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a  capital  offender,  and  the  other,  in  effect,  the  signing  of  its  death- 
warrant.  For,  with  a  truer  logic  than  the  platform-framers  used, 
they  say,  if  slavery  is  unfit  to  go  into  the  Territories,  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  in  the  States,  —  having  no  right  to  spread,  it  would  have 
no  right  to  live, — and  casting  on  it  such  an  imputation  is  to  assail  its 
life.  And,  further,  they  affirm  that  if  a  powerful  party  enters  on  a 
career  of  victory  with  the  premises  of  the  Republicans,  it  will  in  no 
long  time  be  drawn,  by  virtue  of  the  very  laws  of  mind,  to  the  legiti- 
mate conclusion  of  those  premises ;  and  even  if  honest  now  in  its 
denial  of  such  a  purpose,  must  soon  become  an  Abolition  party. 
"  If  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  be  the  evil  they  affirm  it  to  be," 
said  the  South  Carolina  Secession  Convention,  "  the  requisitions  of 
an  inexorable  logic  must  lead  them  to  emancipation."  Since  such  a 
party,  therefore,  has  come  into  power,  they  see  no  safety  for  their 
institution  but  in  prompt  withdrawal  from  the  Union  they  have 
ceased  to  govern.  Their  course  confesses  their  despair,  alike  of  win- 
ning back  their  lost  political  ascendancy,  and  of  preserving  slavery 
without  it.  "  In  spite  of  all  disclaimers  and  professions,"  said  the 
Convention  just  referred  to,  "  there  can  be  but  one  end  to  the  sub- 
mission by  the  South  to  the  rule  of  a  sectional  Anti-Slavery  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington ;  and  that  end,  directly  or  indirectly,  must 
be  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  South."  Quoting  from 
Wendell  Phillips,  that,  "  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  the  slave  has  elected  the  President  of  the  United  States," 
Mr.  Porter,  Representative  of  Charleston  in  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  said  to  his  constituents:  "It  is  true;  but  alongside 
of  that  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  will  be  written  another, 
that  one,  at  least,  of  these  slaveholding  States  refused,  with  utter 
scorn,  unto  the  very  disruption  of  the  Confederacy,  to  submit  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  President  elected  by  a  slave."  Moreover,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  the  very  moderation,  not  to  say  the  roea- 
greness,  of  the  demands,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  concessions,  of 
what  was  relatively  the  party  of  freedom,  served  one  important  pur- 
pose. They  made  plain,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  almost  of  cavil, 
the  boundless  arrogance,  insatiate  greed,  and  overbearing  temper  of 
the  slaveholding  oligarchy,  which  nothing  less  than  permanent  and 
undisputed  sway  could  satisfy  ;  which,  bent  on  ruling,  and  determined 
not  to  stay  where  it  must  submit  to  any  other  rule,  however  mode- 
rate, conservative,  or  Constitutional,  would  not  allow  the  new  Ad- 
ministration time  to  show  itself  all  these;  which,  in  a  word,  would 
rather  wreck  the  Ship  of  State,  than  see  the  helm  in  other  hands. 
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Slavery  in  Rebellion. 


Great  was  the  excitement  at  the  South,  when  it  was  certain  that 
the  Republicans  had  prevailed.  Measures  began  immediately  to  be 
taken  to  execute  the  threats  against  the  Union,  though  not  by  any 
means  with  unanimity  at  first,  even  in  the  cotton  States;  still  less  in 
those  more  northward.  A  large  proportion  of  the  press  throughout 
the  border  States  and  North  Carolina,  and  a  less  proportion  further 
South,  spoke  more  or  less  decidedly  against  hasty  action,  and  coun- 
seled waiting  to  see  what  would  be  Mr.  Lincoln's  course  as  Presi- 
dent. "  He  will  probably,"  said  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Herald,  of  No- 
vember 9th,  "administer  the  Government  with  strict  impartiality: 
or,  if  anything,  be  more  regardful  of  the  interest  of  the  South  than 
Southern  Presidents  usually  have  been";  and  though  "the  idea  which 
he  represents — deep-seated  enmity  to  Southern  institutions — justly 
awakens  solicitude,  yet  it  is  proper  to  wait  and  give  his  Administration 
a  fair  trial."  The  Petersburg  (Va.)  Intelligencer  was  "for  submit- 
ting to  the  Constitutional  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority." 
The  Baltimore  Clipper,  of  November  8th,  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  al- 
though the  candidate  of  an  aggressive  sectional  party,  will  be  unable 
to  interfere  with  any  Constitutional  right  of  a  Southern  State,  even 
if  he  so  desired.  The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  both  opposed  to  him  and  his  party.  *  *  *  The  masses  of  the 
people  in  all  the  Southern  States,  except  South  Carolina,  will  wait 
for  the  sober  second  thought,  and  not  precipitate  upon  the  country 
the  worst  disaster  that  can  possibly  befall  us."  The  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Register  declared  that  the  "disunion  threats"  are  "for  a  miserable 
abstraction";  that  because  of  them,  "negroes  have  already  gone 
down  thirty  per  cent.,"  and  that  "  an  attempt  to  execute  them  would 
reduce  to  poverty  men  now  wealthy."  The  Nashville  (Tcnn.)  Ban- 
ner believed  that  "  the  friends  of  the  Union  are  vastly  in  the  ma- 
jority all  over  the  South  —  in  the  border  Slave  States  there  can  be 
no  question  of  this  fact";  that  "no  evil  exists  or  is  threatened, 
even  in  the  excited  imaginations  of  these  mad  disunionists,  for  which 
the  remedies  secured  by  the  Federal  Union  are  not  vastly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  remedy  of  secession  or  revolution."  The  New  Orleans 
Bee  ridiculed  the  "talk  about  the  ruin  of  the  Smith  "  in  the  Union, 
and  called  disunion  "  the  gaunt  and  hideous  spectre,  invoked  as 
our  guide  to  an  imaginary  Utopia   of  independence,  opulence   and 
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honor."  The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Republican,  of  November  8th,  was 
"  constrained  to  regard  any  popular  movement  at  the  present  moment 
as  ill-advised  and  unfortunate";  seeing  that  "  in  a  crisis  like  this,  it 
behooves  us  to  act  with  circumspection,  with  deliberation,  with  calm- 
ness, with  the  greatest  possible  freedom  from  that  excitement  which 
stirs  the  blood  and  warps  the  judgment."  The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Re- 
publican, on  the  same  day,  said  that  "  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  elected 
President,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  his 
induction  into  office,  should  be  recognized  as  President  by  all  good 
citizens.  There  is  no  justification,  in  anything  which  has  taken 
place,  for  threats  of  secession  from  the  Union.  Let  there  be  peace 
between  the  North  and  South,  until  Lincoln  is  guilty  of  some  act  of 
oppression  justifying  revolution."  And  these  but  represent  the  sen- 
timent of  a  large  class  of  Southern  journals,  and  a  large  proportion, 
if  not  really  a  majority,  of  the  Southern  people. 

But  such  counsels  suited  not  the  temper  or  the  aims  of  the  ruling 
spirits  of  the  South.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  tell  them  that  Lincoln 
would  administer  the  Government  Constitutionally,  and  with  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  "Southern  rights";  for  that  was  probably  just  what 
they  feared.  As  Foster  Marshall,  a  State  Senator  in  South  Caro- 
lina, had  already  said,  foretelling  what  would  be  the  policy  of  the 
Republicans,  if  they  should  win  the  election  :  "  They  will  first  lull  us 
into  false  security  by  an  outward  show  of  protection  to  our  property 
and  an  adherence  to  the  Constitution.  Our  fears  being  quieted, 
they  will  then  commence  instilling  their  insidious  poison  by  dis- 
tributing the  $80,000,000  of  treasury  liberally  to  our  people,  in  the 
way  of  offices  at  home  and  abroad.  *  *  *  In  a  short  time,  men 
among  us  will  begin  to  say  it  is  not  such  a  bad  Government  after  all. 
After  a  few  more  years,  parties  will  be  formed  in  every  district  and 
county  of  the  slaveholding  States,  sustaining  this  dominant  party. 
These  small  parties  will  increase,  under  the  auspices  and  patronage 
of  the  Black  Republicans,  until  district  after  district,  county  after 
county,  falls  into  their  power.  *  *  *  They  will  not  commit  the 
overt  act  that  some  Union  men  are  waiting  for.  Not  they !  But 
they  will  bring  to  bear  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  upon 
the  South,  in  such  a  way  that  abolition  will  be  far  preferable  to  the 
attempt  to  hold  the  negro  in  slavery."  They  had  made  their  occa- 
sion, by  breaking  up  the  Democratic  party  in  order  to  ensure  a  Re- 
publican victory ;  and  now  they  meant  to  use  it,  and  without  delay. 
"  It  is  a  time  for  action,  not  for  words,"  said  the  Charleston  Courier, 
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of  November  8th.  "  The  action  has  commenced,  and  some  of  its 
significant  beginnings  are  recorded  in  another  place.  If  the  index  of 
the  dial-plate  of  Providence  points  to  South  Carolina  as  the  leader 
selected  by  the  natural  course  and  issue  of  events,  she  cannot  and 
will  not  shirk  that  position."  A  dispatch  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  the 
New  York  press,  dated  November  10th,  stated  that  "efforts  are  mak- 
ing to  induce  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  submit  to  the  action  of  a 
conference  of  the  Southern  States;  but  they  refused,  their  policy  being 
to  accomplish  their  purpose  before  Lincoln  gets  into  office."  On  the 
same  day,  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  —  which  had  assembled 
on  the  5th  to  choose  electors,  and,  at  the  Governor's  suggestion,  had 
remained  in  session  to  prepare  the  State  for  any  emergency,  —  unani- 
mously passed  a  bill  calling  a  State  Convention,  to  meet  on  the  17th 
of  December ;  and  the  Senate's  Military  Committee  reported  a  bill 
for  immediately  enrolling  and  equipping  10,000  volunteers.  On 
that  day  and  the  next,  the  Senators  of  that  State,  in  Congress,  re- 
signed their  seats.  Judge  Magratii,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
resigned  two  days  before,  and  other  Federal  office-holders  in  Charles- 
ton soon  after  either  did  the  same,  or  declared  their  intention  to 
do  so,  as  soon  as  the  State  should  have  seceded.  The  Conven- 
tion met  at  the  time  appointed,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  unani- 
mously "  declared  and  ordained  "  that  the  Ordinance  of  May  23d, 
1788,  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
the  legislation  of  the  State,  "  ratifying  amendments  of  the  said  Con- 
stitution, are  hereby  repealed,  and  that  the  Union  now  subsisting 
between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved."  The  next  day, 
three  Commissioners  were  chosen,  to  go  to  Washington  and  negotiate 
for  a  division  of  the  public  property  and  debts,  and  "  the  delivery 
of  the  forts,  magazines  and  light-houses,  and  also  for  all  other  real 
estate  and  appurtenances  thereto  within  the  geographical  limits  of 
South  Carolina,"  to  the  State. 

On  the  24th,  a  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted,  setting 
forth  "  the  causes  which  have  led  to  "  the  act  of  secession.  It  cited 
the  Declaration  of  1776  in  proof  of  "  the  right  of  a  State  to  gov- 
ern itself,  and  the  right  of  a  people  to  abolish  a  government,  when 
it  becomes  destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted;"  and 
it  affirmed,  as  a  fact  established  by  that  instrument,  and  the  treaty  in 
which  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
"that  each  colony  became  and  was  recognized  by  the  mother  country 
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as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State."  It  further  affirmed, 
that  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed,  "  the 
parties  to  whom  it  was  submitted  were  the  several  sovereign  States;" 
that  the  Constitution  recognized  by  implication,  if  not  expressly,  "their 
continued  existence  as  sovereign  States ;  "  that  "thus  a  government 
was  established  by  compact  between  the  States,  subject  to  the  two 
great  principles  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  and — 
by  the  mode  of  its  formation  —  to  a  third,  the  law  of  compact; 
"  that  in  every  compact,  the  failure  of  one  contracting  party  to  per- 
form a  material  part  of  the  agreement  releases  the  other,  and  where 
no  arbiter  is  provided,  each  party  is  to  determine  the  fact  of  failure, 
with  all  its  consequences; "  and  that  "in  the  present  case,  that  fact  is 
established  with  certainty,"  inasmuch  as  "fifteen  of  the  States  have 
deliberately  refused  for  years  past  to  fulfil  their  Constitutional  obli- 
gations," in  a  particular  "  so  material  to  the  compact,  that  without  it, 
that  compact  would  not  have  been  made."  This  refusal  is  proved  by 
their  own  statutes.  Every  non-slaveholding  State  except  California 
and  Oregon  has  "enacted  laws  which  either  nullify  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, or  render  useless  any  attempt  to  execute  them.  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  even  the  right  of  transit  for  a  slave  has  been  denied 
by  her  tribunals,  and  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  have  refused  to 
surrender  to  justice  fugitives  charged  with  murder  and  with  inciting 
servile  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Virginia."  Other  alleged  griev- 
ances are  that  "  the  non-slaveholding  States  have  assumed  the  right 
of  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  our  domestic  institutions;  have 
denied  the  rights  of  property  recognized  by  the  Constitution ;  have 
denounced  slavery  as  sinful ;  permitted  the  establishment  of  societies 
whose  avowed  object  is  to  disturb  the  peace  and  endanger  the  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  other  States ;  have  encouraged  and  assisted  thou- 
sands of  slaves  to  leave  their  homes ;  and  by  emissaries,  books  and 
pictures,  incited  to  insurrection  those  who  remain ;  "  that  "  this  agi- 
tation has  steadily  increased,  until  now  it  has  secured  the  aid  of  the 
common  Government,"  and,  "  observing  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  sectional  party  has  found  means  to  subvert  the  Constitution ; 
all  the  States  north  of  a  geographical  line  have  united  in  electing  to 
the  Presidency  a  man  whose  opinions  and  purposes  are  hostile  to 
slavery;"  some  of  the  States  have  "elevated  to  citizenship  persons 
who,  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  are  incapable  of  becoming 
citizens;  next  March,  this  sectional  party  will  take  possession  of  the 
government,  and  has  announced  that  the  South  shall  be  excluded 
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from  the  common  territory ;  that  the  judicial  tribunals  shall  be  made 
sectional,  and  that  a  war  must  be  waged  against  slavery  until  it  shall 
cease  throughout  the  United  States." 

Such  are  South  Carolina's  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  Union, 
and  those  of  the  other  seceding  States  are  of  course  substantially  the 
same.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  amount  to  a  declaration  that 
union  can  exist  between  Slave  States  and  Free  only  on  these  condi- 
tions:—  Disfranchisement  within  the  latter  of  all  who  think  that 
slavery  is  such  an  evil,  moral,  political,  economical  or  social,  or  all 
together,  as  ought  nowhere  to  be  favored,  but  everywhere  discounte- 
nanced, and  utterly  forbidden  where  the  General  Government  has 
jurisdiction,  —  for  else  such  men  may  choose  a  President  and  Con- 
gressmen after  their  own  heart,  and  "  exclude  [the  curse  of]  the  South 
from  the  common  territory";  suppression  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press, — for  else  the  question  of  the  rightfulness  and  propriety  of 
Southern  institutions  may  be  agitated,  and  slavery  be  "  denounced  as 
sinful";  denial  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  —  for  else  they  who  be- 
lieve that  slavery  is  sinful,  and  that  moral  warfare  against  sin  wher- 
ever they  can  reach  it  is  their  duty,  may  "  wage  war  against  slavery 
until  it  shall  cease  " ;  abolition  of  the  freedom  to  associate  for  moral 
and  benevolent  purposes, — for  else  societies  may  be  established 
"  whose  avowed  object  it  is  "  to  make  so  plainly  and  so  generally 
understood  the  atrocious  character  and  pernicious  influence  of  the 
"  peculiar  system "  as  "  to  disturb  the  peace "  of  its  iniquitous 
upholders,  and  «'  endanger  the  property  "  which  they  dare  to  claim  in 
the  common  Father's  children ;  renunciation  of  the  right  of  reading 
and  interpreting  the  Constitution,  and  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
construction  put  upon  it  by  the  Taneys  and  Magraths,  —  for  else  may 
doubts  arise  whether  it  recognizes  "the  right  of  property"  in  man; 
and,  finally,  a  full  surrender  of  the  "  State  right "  to  enact  and 
expound  their  own  laws,  decide  what  peculiar  usages  of  other  States 
or  countries  shall  be  admitted  within  their  limits,  and  determine  the 
political  condition  of  their  own  inhabitants,  —  for  else  may  be  denied 
the  "right"  of  a  slaveholder  to  carry  with  him  the  local  law  of  his 
own  State  whenever  he  is  "in  transit,"  with  his  human  chattels, 
across  other  States ;  else,  too,  a  sort  of  persons  may  be  "  elevated  to 
citizenship,"  whom  "democratic"  despots  do  not  like  to  acknowledge 
as  political  equals,  although  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  so  regarded 
them  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  Convention  also  adopted  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  slave- 
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holding  States,  disclaiming  "  any  design  or  desire  to  lead "  their 
"  councils";  telling  them  that  "  circumstances  beyond  our  control  have 
placed  us  in  the  van  of  the  great  controversy  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States";  and  that  "South  Carolina  desires  no  destiny 
separated  from  yours";  that  "we  ask  you  to  join  us  in  forming  a  con- 
federacy of  slaveholding  States,  with  a  territory  larger  than  that  of 
any  Power  in  Europe,  four  times  the  population  of  the  whole  United 
States  when  they  achieved  their  independence,  and  productions  which 
make  our  existence  more  important  to  the  world  than  that  of  any 
other  people";  that  "united  together,  we  must  be  the  most  inde- 
pendent, as  we  are  the  most  important,  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  requiring  no  other  instrument  to  conquer  peace  than  our  be- 
neficent productions";  and,  in  conclusion,  that  "we  must  be  a  great, 
free  and  prosperous  people,  whose  renown  must  spread  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  pass  down,  we  trust,  to  the  remotest  ages." 
The  other— less  important — "nations  of  the  world"  will  doubtless 
properly  appreciate  the  modesty  of  this  self-estimation  of  a  people 
that  expects  to  win  such  greatness  and  renown  by  means  so  fit  and 
eminently  hopeful  as  the  use  of  stolen  labor,  and  the  perpetual  mo- 
nopoly of  a  production  to  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  many  other 
broad  and  fertile  regions — some  even  more  so  than  its  own  domain  — 
are  quite  as  well  adapted  as  the  best  of  that.  But  then  we  know 
that  merit  is  proverbially  modest ;  so,  what  else  could  have  been 
expected  ? 

With  the  address  of  the  Convention,  Commissioners  were  sent  to 
the  other  slaveholding  States,  to  urge  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy.  Also  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  South  Carolina,  and  of 
abjuration  of  all  other  allegiance,  was  adopted,  to  be  administered 
to  citizens  of  other  States  wishing  to  become  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  Representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress,  immediately, 
on  being  officially  informed  that  the  Secession  Ordinance  was  passed, 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Speaker,  saying  that  "  the  people  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  have  resumed  the 
powers  heretofore  delegated  by  them  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  thereby  dissolved  our  connection  with 
the  House  of  Representatives."  On  the  27th  of  December,  the 
Palmetto  flag  was  raised  over  the  Charleston  Custom-House  and 
Post-Office,  and  the  State  military  occupied  Castle  Pinckney  and 
Fort  Moultrie,  whence  the  United  States  garrison  of  seventy  or 
eighty  men,  under  Major  Anderson,  had  retired,  the  day  before,  to 
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Fort  Sumter.  About  the  same  time,  the  rebels  seized  the  arsenal  iu 
Charleston,  and  the  Revenue  Cutter  in  the  harbor.  On  the  28th, 
and  the  next  two  or  three  days,  the  Convention  passed  ordinances  to 
transfer  to  the  Cover  nor  the  powers  belonging  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  relation  to  negotiating  treaties  and  maintain- 
ing intercourse  between  South  Carolina  and  foreign  nations ;  to 
"  vest  in  the  General  Assembly,  except  during  the  existence  of  this 
Convention,  all  powers  which  the  State  has  heretofore  delegated  to 
Congress";  to  confer  upon  "such  courts  as  the  General  Assembly 
shall  direct,  the  judicial  power  heretofore  delegated  to  form  a  part  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States";  and  to  define  and  punish 
treason  against  the  State.  On  the  5th  of  January,  the  Convention 
adjourned,  subject  to  a  call  by  the  Governor.  And  now  Rebellion 
was  fully  inaugurated,  and — except  Fort  Sumter — was  master  of 
everything  within  the  bounds  of  South  Carolina. 

In  several  of  the  other  slaveholding  States,  the  Governors,  on  hear- 
ing the  result  of  the  Presidential  election,  convened  their  respective 
Legislatures  in  special  session,  and  sent  them  messages,  ardent, 
if  not  luminous,  advising  prompt  and  energetic  action  to  preserve 
the  fearfully  imperiled  rights  and  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Southern 
people;  and  the  Legislatures,  not  behind  the  Governors  in  zeal, 
made  all  convenient  haste  to  call  Conventions  to  consider  and  adopt 
the  measures  needful  to  that  important  end.  In  Florida,  the  Con- 
vention met  on  January  3d,  and  passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession 
on  the  10th,  by  62  to  7 ;  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  vote  to 
repay  the  forty  or  fifty  millions  paid  by  the  United  States,  to  buy 
from  Spain,  and  clear  of  Seminoles,  the  territory  now  so  summarily 
taken  out  of  the  Union.  That,  probably,  is  left  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  "  great,  free  and  prosperous "  slaveholding  Confederacy,  to 
which  the  precious  purchase  has  been  since  transferred.  On  the 
7th,  Conventions  met  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  the  former 
State  was  voted  out  of  the  Union  on  the  9th,  by  84  to  15 ;  the  lat- 
ter, on  the  11th,  by  61  to  39.  On  the  18th  of  November,  the  Leg- 
islature of  Georgia  had  passed  a  bill  declaring  that  "  the  present 
crisis  in  our  national  affairs  demands  resistance,  and  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  sovereign  people  to  determine  upon  the  mode,  measure 
and  time  of  such  resistance";  and  ordering  the  call  of  a  Convention 
to  "  consider  all  grievances  impairing  or  affecting  the  equality  and 
rights  of  the  State  of  Georgia  as  a  member  of  the  United  States, 
and  determine  the  measure  and  mode  and   time  of  redress."     The 
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Convention  met  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  on  the  19th,  by  208  to 
89,  ordained  "  that  the  union  between  Georgia  and  the  other  States 
is  hereby  dissolved,  and  that  the  State  of  Georgia  is  in  full  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  all  those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  to 
a  free  and  independent  State."  A  motion  to  postpone  the  operation 
of  the  Ordinance  until  the  3d  of  March,  in  order,  doubtless,  not  to 
wound  the  tender  heart  of  President  Buchanan  by  needless  haste 
to  get  from  under  his  paternal  rule,  was  defeated  by  about  thirty 
majority :   so  Georgia  decided  to  secede  at  once. 

Although  a  little  slower  than  her  sister  Carolina  in  declaring  for 
secession,  we  judge,  from  the  language  of  her  Governor,  in  his  special 
message  on  Federal  relations,  sent  to  the  Legislature  early  in 
November,  that  she  was  no  less  sanguine  in  her  estimate  of  the  mag- 
nificent results  that  measure  would  achieve  for  Slavedom.  "  Should 
the  fifteen  States  secede,"  said  Governor  Brown,  "  there  would  be  no 
war.  So  many  of  the  Northern  people  are  dependent  upon  Southern 
cotton  and  Southern  trade  for  employment,  and  upon  the  South  for 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
fight  her  themselves,  or  permit  others  to  do  it."  Besides,  Great 
Britain  "  could  not  afford  to  witness  an  invasion  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  loss  of  one  cotton  crop  would  shake  the  pillars  of  the 
English  throne."  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Governor,  like  a  prudent 
archer,  had  two  strings  to  his  bow.  Trusting  not  alone  to  the  de- 
pendence of  the  North  upon  the  cotton  crop,  he  even  condescended 
so  far  as  to  court  the  aid  of  those  who,  in  the  polished  phrase  of 
chivalry,  are  styled  "the  mudsills";  but  whom,  to  suit  his  language 
better  to  his  purpose,  he  called  "  those  honest,  sturdy  laborers,"  who 
"belong  to  no  inferior  race";  who  "have  inalienable  political 
rights";  who  "  have  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  thousands  of"  whom 
"  know  how  to  use  them."  "  Should  a  separation  take  place,"  said 
the  sagacious  Governor,  "  and  the  North  take  up  arms  against  the 
South,  and  attempt  to  incite  our  slaves  to  insurrection,  these  North- 
ern white  laborers  *  *  *  should  not  only  be  informed  of  their 
rights,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  rise  in  their  might  and 
divide  among  them  the  surplus  of  such  Northern  capitalists  as  have 
received  their  labor  for  many  years  without  just  compensation." 
Southern  slaveholders  informing  Northern, laborers  of  their  rights ! 
Who  would  have  looked  for  such  a  comedy  in  the  middle  of  a  Gov- 
ernor's message  ?  And  there  is  yet  more  of  it.  After  these  labor- 
ers have,  under  such  well-qualified   instructors,  become  sufficiently 
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acquainted  with  their  rights,  and,  thereupon,  "  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  those  who  assume  to  be  their  masters,  and  who  will  not 
associate  with  them,  nor  permit  their  families  to  associate  with  them 
as  equals,  they  should  be  invited  to  join  our  standard,  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  us  upon  equal  terms."  Most  facetious  of  Governors ! 
When  the  oligarchs  of  the  slave  land  begin  to  "  associate  upon  equal 
terms"  with  Northern  laborers,  may  we  be  there  to  see!  But  to 
proceed.  "  They  should  be  liberally  rewarded  for  their  services, 
[besides  "dividing  among  them"  all  that  "surplus"!]  should  no 
longer  be  required  to  perform  the  menial  service  of  the  negro,  and 
should  be  taught  that  the  true  aristocracy  in  the  South  is  an  aris- 
tocracy not  of  wealth,  but  of  color  and  of — conduct "  !  Evidently, 
Governor  Brown  is  not  quite  perfect  yet,  in  the  true  social  philoso- 
phy. He  needs  a  lesson  or  two  from  the  Richmond  Examiner,  to 
teach  him  that  "  the  defence  of  slavery  labored  under  great  difficul- 
ties," while  "  its  apologists  confined  the  defence  of  slavery  to  mere 
negro  slavery,  thereby  giving  up  the  slavery  principle,  admitting 
other  forms  of  slavery  to  be  wrong";  that  "the  line  of  defence  is 
now  changed,"  and  "  the  South  now  maintains  that  slavery  is  right, 
natural  and  necessary,  and  does  not  depend  upon  difference  of  com- 
plexion"; that  "the  laws  of  the  Slave  States  justify  the  holding  of 
white  men  in  bondage";  in  short,  that  the  Southern  aristocracy  is 
not  "  an  aristocracy  of  color,"  but  rather  is  of  that  ancient  and 
honorable  order,  whose  fundamental  organic  law  is,  in  the  poet's 
words, — 

"The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  may  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  may  keep  who  can." 

How  far  that  makes  it  "  an  aristocracy  of  conduct,"  we  will  not 
assume  the  prerogative  of  deciding.  The  Governor  seemed  really 
bent,  however,  upon  getting  up  his  tragi-comic  spectacle,  regardless 
of  expense,  as  the  play-bills  say.  For  thus  he  went  on  :  "  \Xv. 
should  not  hesitate  to  spend  whatever  sums  of  money  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  proper  information  upon  this  subject  to  the  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  laborers  of  the  North,  and  to  encourage  them, 
in  case  of  difficulty  with  the  Northern  States,  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  that  justice  which  has  been  so  long  denied  them  by  their 
haughty  oppressors."  Secession  would  also  make  it  easier  than  now 
to  recover  fugitive  slaves.     As  "  we  should  then  have  the  power  to 
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regulate  our  own  revenue  laws  and  tariffs,"  and  to  "  discriminate 
against "  such  States  as  harbor  fugitives,  the  Northern  States,  to 
obtain  "  a  favorable  commercial  treaty  with  us,"  would  stipulate  "to 
bring  back  our  fugitive  slaves,  and  deliver  them  to  us  at  the  line"; 
and  "  for  a  like  reason,  the  English  Government "  would  do  the  same 
with  those  escaping  into  Canada.  After  some  talk  about  the  formida- 
ble "  ultimate  design  of  the  Black  Republicans,"  intended  for  effect 
among  the  white  laborers  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  North,  the 
Governor  thus  grandiloquently  concluded :  "  If  the  madness  and 
folly  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  shall  drive  us  to  a  separa- 
tion from  them,  we  have  within  ourselves  all  the  elements  of  wealth, 
power,  and  national  greatness,  to  an  extent  possessed  probably  by  no 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  a  vast  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory, possessed  of  every  natural  advantage,  bestowed  by  a  kind 
Providence  upon  the  most  favored  land,  with  almost  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  the  cotton  culture  of  the  world,  if  we  were  true  to  our- 
selves, our  power  would  be  invincible  and  our  prosperity  unbounded." 
The  Louisiana  Convention  met  on  the  23d  of  January.  On  the 
24th,  an  Ordinance  was  reported  by  a  Committee,  declaring  that 
"  Louisiana  hereby  resumes  the  rights  and  powers  heretofore  dele- 
gated to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  its  citizens  are 
absolved  from  allegiance  to  said  Government."  On  the  25th,  a  mo- 
tion to  wait  for  cooperation  with  other  States  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  on  the  26th,  the  Ordinance  was  adopted  by  113  to  17, 
and  an  addition  was  made  to  it,  unanimously  recognizing  "  the  right 
of  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  tributaries  by  all 
friendly  States  bordering  thereon,  and  the  rights  of  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  by  all  friendly  States  and 
powers."  On  the  question  of  submitting  the  Ordinance  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  vote  was  45  yeas,  84  nays.  But  the  secessionists  claimed 
that  a  popular  majority  had  already  declared  for  their  movement,  in 
choosing  delegates  to  the  Convention :  the  vote,  according  to  their 
statement,  having  been,  for  the  secession  candidates,  20,448  ;  against 
them,  17,296.  It  was  asserted,  on  the  other  side,  however,  that  this 
majority  was  in  considerable  part  made  up  by  counting  in  it  the  vote 
for  men  who  had  been  chosen  as  Unionists  or  "  cobperationists,"  and 
had  afterward  gone  over  to  secession.  It  was,  moreover,  a  sus- 
picious fact,  that,  for  months  after  the  election,  the  Convention  pos- 
itively refused  to  let  the  returns  be  published ;  and  they  were  not 
permitted  to  appear  till  after  it  had  not  only  declared  Louisiana  out 
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of  the  Union,  but  had  adopted — refusing  to  submit  it  to  the  people — 
the  Constitution  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  And  by  the  seces- 
sionists' own  showing,  the  vote  in  their  favor  was  but  about  two-fifths 
as  large  as  the  whole  vote  cast  two  months  before,  at  the  Presiden- 
tial election;  so  that  the  Convention  was  chosen,  and  its  acts — so 
far  as  appears  from  any  vote — were  sanctioned,  by  a  minority  of 
the  people.  When  the  question  of  uniting  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy was  before  the  Convention,  on  the  21st  of  March,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  tested  the  sincerity  of  the  secessionist  majority 
by  moving  that,  in  adopting  the  Confederate  Constitution,  "  the  sov- 
ereign State  of  Louisiana  does  expressly  reserve  to  herself  the  right 
peaceably  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  created  by  that  Constitution 
whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  her  citizens,  her  paramount  interest 
may  require  it."  The  Convention  shrunk  from  the  test;  laying  the 
motion  on  the  table,  by  92  to  11.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  by 
101  to  7. 

In  Texas,  the  Legislature  ordered  a  Convention  "  over  the  Gov- 
ernor's head";  but  it  is  said  the  popular  vote  for  delegates  was  very 
meagre.  The  majority  for  the  secession  candidates,  however,  was 
"overwhelming."  The  Convention  assembled  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  on  the  1st  of  February  passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
by  166  to  7,  submitting  it  to  the  people,  to  be  ratified  or  rejected  on 
the  23d  of  February,  and,  if  approved,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  2d 
of  March.  Little  more  than  half  the  legal  vote  of  the  State  was 
cast  upon  the  question,  but  of  this,  more  than  three-fourths  were 
cast  for  the  Ordinance :  the  vote,  as  reported  by  the  secessionists, 
standing  41,600  for,  and  12,172  against  secession.  So  the  Ordinance 
was  ratified  —  as  the  Convention  had  been  chosen — by  a  minority  of 
the  legal  voters  of  the  State,  though  by  so  large  a  majority  of  all 
who  voted.  And  this  majority,  as  well  as  that  which  chose  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention,  eye-witnesses  affirm,  was  largely  due  to 
fraud  and  to  coercion.  A  writer  from  San  Antonio  to  the  New 
York  Times  stated  that  "  handbills  were  posted  everywhere,  daring 
the  Union  men  to  show  themselves ;  but  they  did  so,  carrying  the 
day  in  spite  of  imported  Mexican  votes  and  all  kinds  of  irregulari- 
ties and  frauds  practised  by  the  officers  at  the  polls,  all  of  whom 
were  K.  G.  C.s."  The  same  writer  said  :  "  The  members  of  the 
Convention  were  elected  by  a  minority  of  the  people,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Union  men  abstaining  from  voting.  It  was  an  election 
which  put  to   shame  the   celebrated   elections  in   Kansas.     In  San 
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Antonio,  for  instance,  caretaros  from  Chihuahua  each  voted  three 
times."  A  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  in  Texas  when 
the  vote  upon  the  Ordinance  was  taken,  informed  the  New  York 
Tribune  that  "  he  saw,  at  Harrisburg,  two  men  from  Boston  who 
were  led  up  to  the  polls,  and  forced  to  vote  for  secession.  They  had 
resided  in  Texas  but  three  months ;  and  the  law  requires  a  residence 
of  a  year.  In  Richmond,  a  Southern  man  narrowly  escaped  hang- 
ing, because  he  put  in  a  vote  for  Union.  At  New  Braunfels,  a 
German  village  of  Unionists,  a  committee  from  Austin  told  them  if 
they  attempted  to  vote  for  Union,  they  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
State  for  Abolitionists,  and  very  few  of  them  voted  for  Union." 
And  such,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  the  freedom  of  election 
throughout  the  State.  On  the  4th  of  March,  the  Convention,  having 
received  the  result  of  the  election,  declared  Texas  out  of  the  Union; 
and,  shortly  after,  deposed  Governor  Houston  from  his  office,  be- 
cause he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  convoked  the  Legislature  a  week  before 
its  usual  time  of  assembling ;  but,  in  his  message,  condemned  the 
hasty  action  of  South  Carolina,  and  affirmed  "  the  imperative  duty 
to  adopt  all  Constitutional  measures  before  resorting  to  the  ultimate 
remedy  of  secession."  He  would,  however,  ;'  regard  the  attempt  of 
the  Federal  troops  to  pass  across  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  coerc- 
ing a  Southern  State,  as  an  act  of  invasion,  which  must  be  repelled"; 
and  his  list  of  grievances  to  be  redressed  and  guaranties  to  be  given, 
in  order  to  keep  Virginia  in  the  Union,  was  somewhat  formidable. 
The  Legislature  called  a  State  Convention,  leaving  the  people  to  de- 
cide, while  choosing  its  members,  whether  its  work,  when  done,  should 
be  referred  to  them  for  approval  or  rejection.  A  large  majority 
voted  for  such  reference.  The  Convention  met  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  majority  of  its  members  claiming  to  be  "  Unionists,  but  not 
submissionists";  that  is,  they  were  graciously  willing  to  continue 
ruling  the  Union,  as  long  as  the  North  would  be  wise  enough  to  let 
them.  For  more  than  two  months,  the  Convention  hesitated,  or 
seemed  to  hesitate,  between  a  semblance  of  loyalty  and  undisguised 
rebellion  ;  keeping  alive  in  many  "  conservative  "  minds  a  trembling 
hope  that  it  would  leave  Virginia  in  the  Union,  and  be  content  with 
merely  requiring  the  Republicans  to  expiate  the  offence  of  being 
victors  in  the  late  election,  by  yielding  more  to  slavery  than  slavery 
had  ever  asked  before,  and  turning  their  victory  into  a  worse  disaster 
than  defeat  would  have  been.     And  possibly  this  hope  would  have 
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been  realized,  had  the  Republicans  but  shown  themselves  disposed — 
as  some  of  their  leaders  certainly  appeared  to  be — to  take  the  prof- 
fered grace  upon  the  terms  proposed. 

The  terms  were  set  forth  in  a  Report  of  the  Convention's  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations,  proposing  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  protect  slavery  against  Congressional  and 
Territorial  legislation  and  the  operation  of  "  any  preexisting  law  of 
Mexico,"  in  all  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  south  of 
the  parallel  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  but  to  leave  it  "  subject  to  judicial 
cognizance  in  the  Federal  Courts,"  and  to  forbid  it  north  of  that 
line ;  to  guarantee  admission  into  the  Union  to  any  State  on  either 
side  of  that  line,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  Constitution  may 
provide ;  to  prohibit  future  acquisitions  of  territory,  except  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  of  each  class  of  States, 
slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding ;  to  deny  expressly  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  concerning  slavery  in  any  State  or  Territory 
where  it  exists  by  law,  or  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  either  the  con- 
sent of  the  slaveholders  of  the  District  or  compensation  to  the  un- 
consenting,  or  to  abolish  it  in  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  within  slaveholding  States  or  Territories,  or  to 
forbid  the  transportation  of  slaves,  by  land  or  water,  from  one  Slave 
State  or  Territory  to  another,  with  the  right  of  touching  at  ports, 
shores  and  landings  in  any  State  or  Territory,  and  landing,  in  case  of 
need,  or  to  authorize  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  slaves  than  on 
land;  —  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  States  to  enforce,  by  their  legislation  and 
the  action  of  their  judicial  and  ministerial  officers,  the  return  of 
runaway  slaves  to  their  masters;  to  forbid  the  importation  of  slaves 
and  coolies  from  foreign  places;  to  recpui re  Congress  to  provide  by 
law  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  fugitive  slaves  protected 
from  arrest  or  rescued  by  riotous  assemblages ;  to  forbid  voting  and 
holding  office,  Federal  or  Territorial,  by  persons  of  African  descent; 
and  to  provide  that  none  of  these  amendments,  nor  the  original  fugi- 
tive slave  section  of  the  Constitution,  nor  that  relating  to  the  three- 
fifths  representation,  shall  ever  be  amended  or  abolished,  without 
consent  of  all  the  States. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  a  proposition  to  substitute,  for  this  Re- 
port, the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  unanimously 
rejected.     On   the   4th  of  April,  a  resolution  that  the  Convention 
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should  adopt  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  and  submit  it  to  the  people 
at  the  May  election,  was  voted  down  by  89  to  45.  On  the  6th,  a 
resolution  declaring  that  the  separate  independence  of  the  seceded 
States  ought  to  be  acknowledged  without  further  delay,  was  rejected 
by  71  to  68.  But  on  the  17th,  in  secret  session,  the  Secession 
Ordinance  was  passed,  by  60  to  53,  and  submitted  to  be  voted  on  by 
the  people  on  the  23d  of  May ;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  popular 
decision,  the  Governor  recognized  the  Southern  Confederacy,  by 
proclamation,  and  thenceforward,  in  his  official  acts,  proceeded  as  if 
the  State  had  already  become  —  as  practically  it  had  —  a  member  of 
that  rebellious  league. 

In  Arkansas,  on  the  16th  of  January,  the  Legislature  unanimously 
submitted  to  the  people  the  question  of  calling  a  Convention,  and 
the  people,  by  a  large  majority,  voted  for  the  calling  of  one.  It 
met  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  chose  Union  officers  by  six  majority ; 
on  the  18th,  rejected  a  Secession  Ordinance,  by  39  to  35;  but,  on 
the  20th,  consented — as  a  compromise — to  let  the  people  vote,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  whether  they  would  secede  or  not.  The 
Little  Rock  True  Democrat,  announcing  this  decision,  said :  "  As 
certain  as  the  first  Monday  in  August  rolls  around,  the  people  will 
vote  Arkansas  out  of  the  Union  and  into  the  Southern  Confederacy 
by  an  overwhelming  majority."  About  the  middle  of  January,  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  passed  a  bill  for  a  Convention,  to  be  chosen 
February  9th,  but  to  meet  or  not  as  the  people  should,  on  the  same 
day,  decide.  Most  of  the  delegates  elected  were  "  Unionists,"  and 
the  popular  majority  for  "  no  Convention  "  was  not  far  from  50,000. 
But  the  value  of  this  "victory  for  the  Union"  may  be  judged  from 
the  statement  of  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  that 
"  both  parties  demanded  nearly  similar  concessions  from  the  North." 
Still  the  secessionists  bewailed  it  as  a  sad  event.  The  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  Independent  announced,  "with  deep  sorrow,"  what  Tennessee 
had  done,  and  added,  —  showing  how  much  seceding  oligarchy  cares 
about  the  people's  will,  —  "Her  Legislature  must  now  see  the  folly 
of  submitting  the  question  of  Convention  or  no  Convention  to  the 
popular  vote."  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  in  his  Message  to 
the  Legislature,  recommended  consultation  with  the  other  Southern 
States,  and  the  calling  of  a  State  Convention,  "  to  assemble  imme- 
diately after  that,  consultation  shall  have  terminated."  In  giving  his 
urgent  reasons  for  those  measures,  he  unconsciously  disclosed  what 
sort  of  freedom  is  permitted  in  his  region.     Aimiug  to  show  the 
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"  sectional "  character  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  elect,  he 
said  that  "  neither  of  them  could  have  uttered,  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  political  sentiments  upon  which  they  are  ele- 
vated to  power,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the 
local  criminal  laws."  The  Legislature,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
passed  a  Convention  bill  like  that  of  Tennessee ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
February,  the  people  chose  the  delegates,  —  about  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  Unionists,  elected  by  an  aggregate  majority  of  about 
14,000,  —  and  voted,  by  about  700  majority,  for  "no  Convention." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  of  March  15th,  cites  the  opinion  of  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  Spectator,  "in  which,"  it  adds,  "  many  of  our  South- 
ern exchanges  concur,  that  if  the  people  of  the  seceding  States  had 
been  allowed  fairly  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  ratifying  or  rejecting 
the  Ordinances  of  Secession,  they  would  have  been  rejected  in  every 
State  except  South  Carolina."  Corroborative  testimony  is  before 
us,  from  newspapers  and  newspaper  correspondents  in  nearly  every  one 
of  the  slaveholding  States.  While,  very  likely,  this  opinion  is  cor- 
rect, and  consequently  the  seceders  are  usurpers  in  their  own  States, 
as  well  as  rebels  against  the  General  Government,  it  is  evidently  no 
less  true,  that  this  usurping  minority  includes  the  motive-men,  —  the 
ardent,  active,  energetic  and  decided,  —  in  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  the  opposing  party,  and  so  is  the  majority  in  effective  force. 
Just  this,  too,  was  to  have  been  expected;  — that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  quietists,  the  indolent,  the  timid,  the  slow  in  thought  and  action, 
disliking  the  trouble  and  the  peril  of  a  change  so  radical,  would 
oppose  their  vis  inertias  to  the  rising  flood  of  revolution,  and  be 
counted  among  the  Unionists ;  more  because  Union  is,  than  from  any 
earnest  conviction  that  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that 
such  men  will  be  overborne  by  even  inferior  numbers  of  the  other 
sort,  since  the  very  qualities  which  make  them  Unionists  make  them 
comparatively  feeble  ones.  The  same  traits,  also,  tend  to  make  them 
acquiescent  in  the  new  order,  when  set  up,  and  opposed  to  changing 
back.  The  drift-wood  which  checks  the  current  for  a  time,  when 
lifted  and  borne  on  it,  adds  to  its  momentum. 

The  secessionists  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  desperate  efforts 
to  drag  the  other  Slave  States  out  of  the  Union,  excepting,  perhaps, 
Delaware,  of  whose  secession  they  have  probably  no  hone.  Thus 
far,  these  offorts  have  been  unsuccessful,  as  to  their  main  design, 
though  plentifully  fruitful  of  mischief  in  many  ways.  But  of  the 
various  moves  and  counter-moves,  and  all  the  shifts  and  turns  of  the 
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exciting  struggle  in  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  we  have  no 
room  to  speak.  Missouri  only,  of  these  States,  has  held  a  Conven- 
tion under  a  legislative  call.  It  met  on  February  28th.  Among  its 
rules,  it  adopted  one  requiring  of  its  members  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitutions  of  the  State  and  the  United  States;  and,  by  a  large 
majority,  refused  to  pass  an  Ordinance  of  Secession ;  but  recom- 
mended "  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  troops  from  forts  within 
the  seceding  States  where  there  is  danger  of  a  hostile  collision,"  and 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Crittenden  in  Congress.  It  gave  a  hearing  to  a 
Georgian  Commissioner,  who  strongly  urged  Missouri  to  follow 
Georgia's  example.  The  Georgian  also  tried  his  eloquence  and  logic, 
in  the  same  behalf,  upon  the  people  of  Jefferson  City, — a  few  of 
whom  had  called  him  out  for  a  speech, — and,  among  other  equally 
cogent  reasons  why  Missouri  should  secede,  assured  them,  with  a  fine 
felicity  of  scriptural  illustration,  that  "  the  South  and  the  North 
were  now  as  widely  separated  as  Abraham  from  Lazarus !  "  The 
secessionists  in  Maryland  were  urgent  for  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature,  believing  they  had  a  majority  in  that  body ;  but  the 
Governor — a  Unionist,  though  "ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  man 
for  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Union" — has,  till  within  a  few 
days,  refused  to  call  one.  But  for  this  refusal,  it  is  thought  highly 
probable,  at  least,  that  before  now,  a  formal  act  of  secession  would 
have  been  passed ;  although  the  popular  majority  seems  not  to  favor 
it,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  people,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
are  Unionists  of  much  the  same  sort  as  their  Governor. 

In  Kentucky,  while  the  Governor  but  thinly,  if  at  all,  disguises 
his  strong  sympathy  with  secession,  a  large  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  people  stand  fast  for  the  Union ;  that  is,  for  a  Union 
wherein  slavery  shall  have  abundant  guaranties  and  undiminished 
strength.  Of  what  kind  is  their  Unionism,  was  shown  in  the  almost 
unanimous  adoption  of  resolutions  by  the  Legislature,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  requiring  the  Federal  Government  "  to  protect  slavery 
in  all  the  Territories  now  held  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired  south  of 
30  deg.  30  min.,  and  to  guarantee  the  right  of  transit  of  slaves 
through  Free  States";  and  in  the  State's  claim  to  be  considered 
neutral  in  the  contest  between  the  Government  to  which  it  still  pro- 
fesses to  be  loyal,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  open  and  de- 
fiant rebellion  against  that  Government. 

The  Governor  of  Dolaware,  in  his  Message  to  the  Legislature, 
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spoke  of  it  as  a  cause  of  "  pride  and  gratitude,  that  Delaware  has 
ever  remained  firmly  determined  for  the  Union";  and  ascribed  all 
the  present  trouble  to  "  the  persistent  war  of  the  Abolitionists  upon 
more  than  two  billions  of  property,"  whereby  it  has  been  brought  to 
pass  that  "  it  has  become  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  that  slavery  is  a  crime  and  a  sin."  On  the  3d 
of  January,  the  Legislature  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  a  Commis- 
sioner from  Mississippi,  urging  secession,  and  then  unanimously  voted 
an  "  unqualified  disapproval  of  the  remedy  for  the  existing  difficul- 
ties suggested  by  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi." 

On  the  4th  of  February,  a  Congress  of  delegates  from  the  six 
States  which  had  then  seceded,  —  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  —  assembled  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  to  organize  a  Southern  Confederacy.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Geor- 
gia, was  chosen  President  of  the  Congress,  and,  in  a  brief  speech 
made  on  taking  the  chair,  declared  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
"  is  now  a  fixed,  irrevocable  fact.  The  separation  is  perfect,  com- 
plete and  perpetual.  The  great  duty  now  imposed  is  to  provide  a 
government  for  our  future  security  and  protection."  On  the  8th, 
a  Provisional  Constitution  was  adopted,  being  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  few  changes  to  fit  it  to  its  new  use. . 
The  title  it  gives  to  the  new  league  is  "  The  Confederate  States  of 
America."  For  "  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  the  pream- 
ble opens  with  "  we,  the  deputies  of  sovereign  and  independent 
States."  The  section  touching  "  the  migration  or  importation  "  of  a 
certain  class  of  "  persons,"  gives  place  to  one  which,  in  plain  words, 
forbids  "  the  importation  of  African  negroes  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try other  than  the  slaveholding  States  of  the  United  States,"  and 
requires  Congress  to  "pass  such  laws  as  shall  prevent  the  same.'' 
Congress  is  also  empowered  "to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  any  State  not  a  member  of  this  Confederacy";  —  a  broad  hint 
to  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Instead  of  the  clause  about  fugitives 
from  "service  or  labor,"  is  a  provision  that  "  a  slave  in  one  State, 
escaping  to  another,  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  said  slave  may  belong,  by  the  Executive  authority  of 
the  State  in  which  such  slave  maybe  found;  and  in  case  of  any 
abduction  or  forcible  rescue,"  the  State  in  which  it  take-  place  most 
pay  the  claimant  for  the  slave,  "and  all  costs  and  expenses."  The 
next  day,  Jekkerson  Davis  and  AlkxanI)XB  II.  BTXPHXHB  were 
elected  Provisional  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Confede- 
racy. 
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About  the  middle  of  March,  the  Permanent  Constitution  was 
adopted,  differing  but  little  more  than  the  Provisional  one  from  that 
of  the  United  States.  Its  preamble  begins  with  "  we,  the  people  of 
the  Confederate  States,  each  State  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent character."  Instead  of  "  a  more  perfect  Union,"  it  proposes 
"  to  form  a  permanent  federal  government."  As  the  work  it  was  to 
help  do  is  of  a  kind  sufficiently  suggestive,  to  scriptural  ly-instructed 
minds,  of  the  convenience  of  a  broad  phylactery,  it  has  a  clause 
"  invoking  the  favor  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God,"  with  a  pious 
fervor,  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  plundering  Scottish  moss- 
trooper, who  was  wont 

"  To  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  he  rode  on  a  border  foray." 

In  the  article  on  apportioning  Representatives  and  direct  taxes,  for 
"all  other  persons,"  it  speaks  right  out  and  says  "slaves";  as  it 
does  whenever,  in  the  old  instrument,  that  word  is  shunned  by  a 
roundabout  phrase.  The  section  relating  to  the  foreign  slave  trade 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Provisional  Constitution ;  but  that  relating  to 
fugitives  omits  the  provision  that  States  shall  pay  for  runaway  slaves 
.rescued  within  their  bounds,  and  differs  from  the  parallel  provision 
of  the  old  Constitution  only  in  putting  the  words  "  slave  or  "  before 
"  person  held  to  service  or  labor  ";  the  words  "  in  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Confederate  States,"  instead  of  "in  one  State";  the 
words  "  or  lawfully  carried "  between  "  escaping  "  and  "  into 
another";  and  the  words  "to  whom  such  slave  belongs,  or  "  before 
"  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  To  the  guaranty,  to 
"  citizens  of  each  State,"  of  "  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States,"  is  added,  "and  shall  have  the  right  of 
transit  and  sojourn  in  any  State  of  this  Confederacy,  with  their 
slaves  and  other  property ;  and  the  right  of  property  in  said  slaves 
shall  not  be  thereby  impaired."  In  the  clause  concerning  fugitives 
from  justice,  after  "  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony  or 
other  crime,"  is  added,  "against  the  laws  of  such  State";  —  an  addi- 
tion evidently  meant  to  meet  the  case  of  fugitives  from  the  ^justice 
of  the  local  law  of  States  which  make  humanity  and  justice  crimes. 
A  wholly  new  section  provides  that  "  the  Confederate  States  may 
acquire  new  territory,"  for  the  inhabitants  of  which  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  legislate  and  provide  government";  and  "in  all  such 
territory,  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
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Confederate  States,  shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by  Congress, 
and  by  the  territorial  government ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
Confederate  States  and  Territories  shall  have  the  right  to  take  to 
such  territory  any  slaves,  lawfully  held  by  them  in  any  of  the  States 
or  Territories  of  the  Confederate  States." 

These,  we  believe,  are  all  the  changes,  affecting  slavery,  made  to 
adapt  the  old  Constitution  to  the  wants  of  the  new  Confederacy ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  may  consider  as  of  that  character  the  provision 
that  "  other  States  may  be  admitted "  only  "  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  House  of  Representatives,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  voting  by  States";  which  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  safeguard  against  the  admission  of  States  not  duly 
sensible  of  the  transcendent  excellence  of  the  peculiar  institution. 
An  express  provision,  that  none  but  slaveholding  States  should  be  let 
in,  would  have  barred  the  execution  of  a  project  said  to  be  meditated 
by  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  active  secessionists,  among  them 
Davis  and  Stephens,  unless  rumor  errs.  That  project  is,  to  "  recon- 
struct "  the  Union,  on  substantially  the  basis  of  the  Montgomery 
Constitution,  making  "  slavery  national  "  beyond  all  question,  and 
hardly  leaving  room  for  freedom  to  be  even  "sectional."  Said  Mr. 
Handy,  Mississippian  Commissioner  to  Maryland,  speaking  in  Balti- 
more, last  December,  "  Secession  is  not  intended  to  break  up  the 
present  Union,  but  to  perpetuate  it.  We  go  out  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  further  guaranties  in  security  for  our  rights.  *  *  *  Our 
plan  is  for  the  Southern  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  for  the 
present,  to  allow  amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  be  made,  guaran- 
teeing our  just  rights;  and  if  the  Northern  States  will  not  make 
these  amendments,  then  we  must  secure  them  the  best  way  we  can.'' 
On  the  24th  of  December,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune wrote  from  Washington,  that  "  day  by  day  it  grows  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  object  of  the  revolutionists  is  to  break  up  the 
Union,  not  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  slaveholding  from  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  but  to  form  a  new  Union  and  Constitution, 
constructed  for  the  nationalization  and  perpetuation  of  slavery." 
From  Philadelphia,  the  correspondent  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard 
wrote,  on  December  31st,  "We  hear  from  authentic  Bourcea  that  the. 
secessionists  will  withdraw  the  (iulf  States,  and  perhaps  some  others, 
from  the  Union ;  that  their  purpose  then  is  to  'reconstruct'  on  B 
slave  basis,  and  invite  all  other  States  to  join  them  ;  and  that  they 
conGdently  expect  that  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  in  fact  all 
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the  Northern  States,  except  those  of  New  England,  will  be  glad  to 
accept  their  invitation."  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  same 
journal  said,  on  the  same  day,  "  Their  great  object  is  to  form  a  new 
Confederacy  at  once,  and  invite  the  border  and  middle  Free  States  to 
join  it.  Northern  men  from  those  States  assure  Southern  men  that 
those  Free  States  would  gladly  join  such  a  Confederacy,  and  that  the 
people  would,  by  a  majority-vote,  any  day,  agree  to  it."  On  the 
15th  of  March,  George  N.  Saunders,  a  Northern  renegade  and  rank 
secessionist,  wrote  from  Montgomery  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  Messrs.  Davis  and  Stephens  both  favor  admitting  Northern  States, 
and  count  upon  New  York  as  seeking  to  become  one  of  the  Con- 
federate States  within  a  year."  And  again,  alluding  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Republicans  in  Rhode  Island,  by  the  election  of  Governor 
Sprague,  "  Rhode  Island  has  given  the  first  gun  for  the  Grand  Re- 
public. The  New  York  Democrats  and  Union  men  will  soon  reject 
all  programmes  not  embracing  the  entire  continent.  *  *  *  There 
can  be  but  one  Government  embracing  the  old  Territories  of  the 
Union,  and  that  Government  cannot  be  that  of  the  United  States,  as 
at  present  organized.  Neither  can  the  latter  form  the  basis  of  ad- 
justment." A  dispatch  from  New  Orleans,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
said,  "The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  by 
the  Northern  States  is  looked  upon  as  the  only  medium  of  a  basis 
for  a  treaty  of  reconciliation."  Mr.  Breckinridge,  speaking  in  the 
Senate,  March  18th,  said  that  if  the  Republicans  reject  such  propo- 
sitions as  the  Border  States  may  offer,  "  then  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  will  be  inevitable  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  States,  and  at  no 
distant  day,  the  new  Confederacy  will  be  the  largest  on  this  conti- 
nent." The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  a  recent  date,  declared  the 
future  to  be  free  from  all  doubt,  and  that  there  will  be  permanent 
separation  on  such  terms  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  seceded  States, 
or  "  honorable  reconstruction."  And  Mr.  Davis,  in  speeches  made 
while  on  his  way  to  Montgomery  to  be  inaugurated,  although  insist- 
ing that  "  our  separation  from  the  old  Union  is  complete  ;  no  recon- 
struction now  can  be  entertained,"  —  still  showed  an  open  door  to 
virtual  reconstruction,  by  saying  that  "  if  other  States" — not  speci- 
fying whether  slave  or  free — "join  our  Confederacy,  they  may  freely 
come,  on  our  terms." 

The  politicians  of  the  South  Carolina  school  regard  the  project 
with  no  favor,  but  evidently  see,  or  think  they  see,  so  strong  an  in- 
fluence working  for  it,  as  to  justify  a  serious  apprehension  that  it 
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may  succeed.  The  Charleston  Mercury,  perceiving  that  in  the  Mont- 
gomery Constitution  "  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
Northern  States  into  the  new  Confederation,"  at  once  saw  "  specks 
upon  the  Southern  horizon  that,  ere  long,  may  become  dark  and  mut- 
tering clouds.  We  fear,"  it  said,  "  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  Constitution."  The  North,  too,  has  unquestionably  a  class  of 
politicians  base  enough  to  favor  such  a  scheme,  and  plot  with  South- 
ern traitors  to  promote  it;  but  not  enough  of  them,  we  trust,  to 
make  the  execution  of  it  probable,  even  if  aided  by  the  ruling  in- 
fluence at  the  South.  Still,  we  confess,  our  hope  that  the  nation  will 
be  spared  the  calamity  of  such  a  reconstruction,  or  something  little 
better,  draws  no  small  portion  of  its  strength  from  the  evidently  des- 
perate earnestness  of  the  authors  of  this  rebellion,  and  their  arro- 
gant determination  to  reject  all  terms  but  such  as  even  the  basest 
and  boldest  of  their  Northern  sympathizers  would  hesitate  to  offer 
openly ;  or  as,  at  all  events,  none  but  the  basest  would  consent  to,  if 
any  should  be  bold  enough  to  offer  them. 

The  new  Constitution  has  been  ratified  by  the  Conventions  of  all 
the  States  participant  in  framing  it,  and  by  that  of  Texas,  making 
seven  in  all ;  none  of  them  permitting  the  people  to  pass  judgment 
upon  it  at  the  polls.  As  it  provided  that  when  ratified  by  the  Con- 
ventions of  five  States,  it  should  be  in  force  over  those  States,  the 
"  great  slaveholding  Confederacy  "  is  now  constructed  and  consum- 
mated—  on  paper — and  is  ready  to  address  itself  to  its  sublime 
task  of  practically  demonstrating  to  an  admiring  world  that  chattel 
slavery  is  incomparably  the  best,  if  not  the  only  sure  and  safe  foun- 
dation for  the  fabric  of  political  freedom.  That  the  world,  while  it 
admires,  may  clearly  understand  the  nature  and  the  aim  of  this 
grand  experiment,  the  foremost  men  of  this  model  league  of  model 
commonwealths  have  condescended  publicly  to  expound  the  principles 
whereon  it  sets  out  and  is  to  proceed.  "  With  the  formation  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  said  T.  S.  Gourdin,  of  Florida,  "  a  new  era  in 
civilization  has  commenced ;  an  era  in  which,  if  we  hope  to  gain  tbo 
respect  of  the  civilized  world,  we  must  abandon  the  old  idea  of  our 
forefathers,  that  'all  men  arc  born  free  and  equal,'  and  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  diversity  of  the  races,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  over  all  others.  We  must  take  the  ground  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  men  of  '70,  that  African  slavery  is  right  in  itself, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  preserved."  L.  W.  Spbatt,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, notorious  for  years  past  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  revival 
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of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  writing  on  April  Gth  to  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  argued  the  excellence  of  the  Southern  "  form  of  society," 
in  that  it  "  embodies  the  principle  that  equality  is  not  the  right  of 
man,"  and  "  has  taken  to  itself  the  rounded  form  of  a  social  aris- 
tocracy"; and,  in  it,  "labor  is  involuntary,"  and  has  not  the  elective 
franchise ;  so  that  "  there  is  no  pauper  labor  with  the  power  of  ris- 
ing," and,  as  "  the  ship  of  state  has  the  ballast  of  a  disfranchised 
class,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  so  steadied,  it  will  sail  erect  and 
onward  to  an  indefinitely  distant  period." 

Provisional  Vice-President  Stephens,  in  a  speech  at  Savannah, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  showing  the  "  numerous  changes  for  the  better" 
which  make  the  difference  between  the  old  Constitution  and  the  new, 
dwelt  with  especial  emphasis  upon  this;  —  that  the  new  "has  put  at 
rest  forever  all  the  agitating  questions  relating  to  our  peculiar  in- 
stitution —  African  slavery  as  it  exists  among  us.  This,"  he  said, 
"  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution." 
The  framers  of  the  old  Constitution  held  the  "  fundamentally  wrong 
idea  "  of  "the  equality  of  the  races";  regarding  "the  enslavement 
of  the  African  "  as  "  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  wrong  in 
principle,  socially,  morally  and  politically";  and  so  their  government 
being  "  built  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  when  the  storm  came  and  the 
wind  blew,  it  fell.  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly 
the  opposite  idea  —  upon  the  great  truth,  that  the  negro  is  not  equal 
to  the  white  man;  that  slavery  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition. 
This  government  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  upon 
this  great  physical  and  moral  truth ;  the  first  government  ever  in- 
stituted upon  principles  of  strict  conformity  to  nature,  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  Providence,  in  furnishing  the  materials  of  human  society. 
Many  governments  have  been  founded  upon  the  principle  of  certain 
classes ;  but  the  classes  thus  enslaved  were  of  the  same  race,  and  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Our  system  commits  no  such  viola- 
tion of  nature's  laws.  The  negro,  by  nature,  or  by  the  curse  against 
Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that  condition  which  he  occupies  in  our  system. 
*  #  *  This  stone,  which  was  rejected  by  the  first  builders,  '  is 
become  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner'  in  our  new  edifice."  Though 
this  newly-discovered  principle  in  social  science  "  has  been  slow  in 
the  process  of  its  development,  like  all  other  truths  in  the  various 
departments  of  science,"  yet  Mr.  Stephens  seemed  to  think  it  in  a 
very  hopeful  way  at  last,  not  in  the  South  alone,  but  everywhere. 
"  May  we  not  look  with  confidence,''  he  asked,  "  to  the  ultimate  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  of  the  truths  upon  which  our  system  rests?" 
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Glorious  prospect!  And  yet,  —  alas  for  the  weakness  of  poor 
human  nature,  even  in  its,  hitherto,  best  estate  !  —  the  builders  of  the 
"  new  edifice  "  had  not  sufficient  faith  and  courage  to  keep  it  alto- 
gether plumb  upon  "  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner."  For,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  Montgomery  Constitution,  they  actually  forbad,  by 
their  organic  law,  that  holy  traffic  whereby  the  negro  is  transferred 
from  the  unnatural,  abnormal  state  of  freedom,  or,  at  the  best,  of 
slavery  to  men  of  his  own  race  and  color,  "  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,"  to  the  "  natural  and  normal  condition "  for  which  he  is 
divinely  fitted.  No  doubt,  they  meant  the  deviation  to  be  only  tem- 
porary ;  a  neat  device  to  take  in  the  slave-selling  border  States,  and 
at  the  same  time  circumvent  the  lingering  prejudices  of  the  still 
benighted  old-world  nations,  and  lure  them  into  recognizing  the  new 
group  of  nations  in  the  new  world;  which  ends  attained,  the  leaning 
wall  will  speedily  be  straightened  to  the  perpendicular,  we  may  trust. 
But  is  it  not  a  perilous  expedient  —  so  blunt  a  practical  denial  of  the 
"  great  truth  "  whereon  their  government  is  built,  (the  first  upon  that 
basis,)  and  but  for  which  they  would  have  had  no  right  to  build  one  ? 
It  looks  so,  we  perceive,  to  some  among  the  builders.  Said  Mr. 
Gourdin,  from  whom  we  quoted  on  a  former  page,  "  if  we  believe 
slavery  to  be  morally  right,  and  find  it  to  our  interest  to  keep  up 
the  institution,  let  us  be  manly  enough  to  maintain  our  principles  in 
opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  for  God's  sake,  and  the 
sake  of  consistency,  do  not  let  us  form  a  Union  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  propagating  African  slavery,  and  then,  as 
the  Southern  Congress  has  done,  confess  our  error  by  enacting  a 
Constitutional  provision  abolishing  the  African  slave  trade."  And 
Mr.  Spratt  maintained  that  if,  as  some  say,  "at  the  outset  of  our 
career,  it  were  wise  to  exhibit  deference  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
world,  the  obligation  is  as  perfect  to  respect  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  world  against  the  institution.  The  world  is  just  as  instant  to 
assert  that  slavery  itself  is  wrong ;  and  if  we  forego  the  slave  trade 
in  consideration  of  the  moral  feeling  of  the  world,  then  why  not  sla- 
very also  ?  We  cannot  dodge  the  issue ;  we  cannot  safely  change  our 
front  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  adversary.  Every  intellectual  or  po- 
litical evasion  is  a  point  against  us.  "We  may  postpone  the  crisis  by 
disguises,  but  the  slave  republic  must  forego  its  nature  and  its  desti- 
ny, or  it  must  meet  the  issue,  and  our  assertion  of  ourselves  will  not 
be  easier  for  admissions  made  against  us.  And  is  it  not,  in  fact, 
from  a  sense  of  weakness  that   there  is  BUch  admission?"      In   like 
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manner  also  reasoned  others,  with  arguments  not  easy  to  refute,  from 
the  premises  they  hold  in  common  with  those  whose  policy  they  con- 
demn. But  we  leave  both  parties  to  decide  between  themselves  the 
comparative  merits  of  expediency  and  consistency,  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  enterprise  whose  vital  principles  lead  inevitably  to  conclusions 
shocking  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  civilized  and  Christian 
world.  If  it  is  piracy,  as  that  world  believes,  to  carry  a  single 
ship-load  of  Africans  to  some  western  slave-mart,  what  name  will  suit 
the  attempt  to  found  an  empire  on  the  horrible  assumption,  un- 
blushingly  avowed,  that  the  whole  race  of  Africa  was  created  to  be 
enslaved  to  white  men,  and  of  course  —  since  else  its  destiny  would 
be  defeated  — to  be  dragged  from  its  own  to  the  white  man's  coun- 
try, in  fulfilment  of  the  "  ordination  of  Providence  "  ? 


Attempts   to   Compromise. 

Of  course,  the  movements  at  the  South,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  could  not  but  stir  the  North  in  its  whole  extent,  and  call 
out  a  diversity  of  opinions  and  suggestions  from  all  sorts  of  people 
here,  as  to  the  requirements  of  an  emergency  so  serious  and  so  little 
looked  for.  A  few  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  a  peaceable  sep- 
aration, if  a  fairly  ascertained  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  or  a  considerable  part  of  them,  should,  after  due  deliberation, 
persist  in  wishing  it.  The  New  York  Tribune,  of  November  9th, 
referring  to  the  telegraphic  information  just  received,  "that  most  of 
the  Cotton  States  are  meditating  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union  be- 
cause of  Lincoln's  election,"  avowed  "  a  chronic,  invincible  disbelief 
in  Disunion  as  a  remedy  for  either  Northern  or  Southern  griev- 
ances"; but  added,  "if  the  Cotton  States  shall  become  satisfied  that 
they  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting 
them  go  in  peace.  *  *  *  Whenever  a  considerable  section  of  our 
Union  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall  resist  all  coer- 
cive measures  designed  to  keep  it  in.  But  we  must  insist  that  the 
step  be  taken,  if  it  ever  shall  be,  with  the  deliberation  and  gravity 
befitting  so  momentous  an  issue.  Let  ample  time  be  given  for  reflec- 
tion; let  the  people  have  both  sides  of  the  question  fully  presented; 
let  them  reflect,  deliberate,  then  vote;  and  let  the  act  of  secession 
be  the  echo  of  an  unmistakable  popular  fiat."  And  again,  a  few 
days  later  :  "  We  fully  comprehend  that  secession  is  not  a  Constitu- 
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tional,  but  a  revolutionary  remedy;  but  whenever  the  Slave  States, 
or  the  Cotton  States  only,  shall  unitedly,  coolly  say  to  the  rest,  'We 
want  to  get  out  of  the  Union,'  we  shall  urge  that  their  request  be 
acceded  to."  A  petition  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
from  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  was 
published  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  March  11th,  with  the  remark 
that  it  "  undoubtedly  reflects  the  matured  convictions  of  a  very  large 
number  of  thinking  men,  who  realize  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  attempt  to  bring  back  the  Cotton  States  to  their  alle- 
giance." It  represents  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners,  a  return 
of  the  Cotton  States  to  the  Union  is  impossible,  without  such  a  sacri- 
fice of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  North  as  would  make  the  Union 
worthless;  and  —  "in  view  of  this  aspect,  and  of  the  great  evils  of 
civil  war  which  would  follow  measures  of  coercion,"  also,  because 
the  people  of  those  States,  if  conquered,  "would  be  clothed  with  the 
same  privileges  as  before,  and  would  reenact  the  same  scenes," — 
prayed  for  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  differ- 
ent States  for  action  thereon,  declaring  the  consent  of  Massachu- 
setts (three-quarters  of  the  States  agreeing)  to  the  secession  of  the 
seven  States  of  the  new  Confederacy,  and  the  surrender  to  them  of 
all  property  of  the  United  States  within  their  boundaries ;  provided 
they  declare  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  river,  cede  to 
the  United  States,  for  a  port  of  entry,  a  district  sis  miles  square, 
opposite  New  Orleans,  and  resign  all  claim  to  any  part  of  the  Terri- 
tories. A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  wrote  from 
Washington,  on  the  16th  of  March,  that  "  Republicans  here,  of  high 
political  standing,  assert  the  firm  belief  of  radical  members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  inevitability  of  the  ultimate  division  of  the  country 
into  two  confederacies — one  distinctly  free  labor,  the  other  slave- 
holding —  and  their  desire  to  bring  about  the  separation  without 
bloodshed." 

But  the  general  voice  was  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  ; 
though,  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  preserved,  opinions  widely  differed. 
That  the  sham-Democrats  and  Bell-Everett  Unionists  should  gene- 
rally, as  they  did,  propose  new  compromises  with  the  Slave  Power, 
or  rather,  new  concessions  to  its  arrogance,  was  all  in  keeping  with 
their  antecedents.  But  they  were  not  alone.  Some  prominent  Re- 
publicans were  weak  and  blind  enough  to  countenance  the  same 
folly;  as  if  that  were  not  the  very  way  to  embolden  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union, and  give  strength  to   the  belief  thai   the  Union   is   for  the 
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advantage  mainly,  if  not  solely,  of  the  North,  and  consequently,  that 
the  North  ought  to  pay  roundly  for  its  continuance,  and  will  do  so, 
if  crowded  hard  enough. 

One  clamorous  demand  was  for  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty 
Laws  of  several  Northern  States.  The  repeal  of  that  of  Massachu- 
setts was  urged  in  a  long  and  argumentative  address  to  her  citizens, 
issued  early  in  the  winter,  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  more  than 
forty  other  men  of  note  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Appealing 
eloquently  to  the  people's  patriotism,  humanity,  good  faith,  and  love 
of  right,  it  would  have  been  an  admirable  document,  if  men  had 
really  a  sacred  right  of  property  in  God's  human  children,  and  per- 
sonal freedom  were  of  no  more  worth  than  coined  metal  or  merchants' 
wares;  if  no  regard  for  human  rights,  no'  reverence  for  human  na-, 
ture  made  in  the  Creator's  image,  no  solemn  sense  of  moral  obligation 
outraged  by  the  claims  of  "  legal "  or  illegal  kidnappers,  and  no  ab- 
horrence of  complicity  in  man-stealing,  man-imbruting,  and  all  the 
crimes  and  foul  abominations  condensed  into  the  slave  system,  were 
involved  in  the  repugnance  felt  and  shown  toward  slave-catching. 
But  looked  at  in  connection  with  a  just  view  of  the  character  of  that 
system  and  that  act,  it  is  a  document  to  make  one  sad  in  reading  it  and 
thinking  whence  it  came.  It  leaves  entirely  out  of  sight  the  moral 
wrongfulness  of  slavery,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  the  free- 
dom of  its  own  inhabitants,  and  proceeds  throughout  upon  the  implied 
assumption,  that  giving  up  a  slave  to  the  bondage  he  has  fled  from  is 
just  as  much  a  duty  as  restoring  a  stray  horse  to  its  owner,  and  that 
to  hinder  the  performance  of  this  duty  is  the  purpose  of  the  statute. 
So  it  profanes  such  words  as  wisdom,  justice,  honor,  manliness  and 
magnanimity,  by  using  them  to  characterize  the  base  and  wicked  deed. 
"  A  Committee  chosen  to  distribute  the  address,"  also  sent  out  a 
circular  to  all  the  clergymen  of  the  State,  together  with  a  form  of 
petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  complained  of,  requesting  them  to 
use  their  influence  for  obtaining  signatures  to  that  or  some  one  of 
like  purport,  and  have  it  sent  to  the  Legislature  "  at  the  earliest  day 
possible." 

George  Asiimun,  also,  who  presided  over  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Chicago,  in  a  letter  published  about  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, through  the  congenial  medium  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Ill  publican,  denounced  the  law  as  "an  act  of  indefensible  wrong," 
which  "ought  not  to  remain  upon  our  statute-book."  Governor 
Banks,  in  a  farewell  address  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  close  of  his 
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official  term,  on  January  3d,  condemned  the  statute  as  "unnecessary, 
and  detrimental  to  the  public  peace,"  and  hoped  it  might,  "  by  com- 
mon consent,  be  removed  from  the  statute-book."  His  successor, 
Governor  Andrew,  took  the  other  side,  with  emphasis  and  much 
ability,  in  his  Inaugural  Address.  Many  petitions,  with  numerous 
signatures,  both  for  and  against  repeal,  went  up  to  the  Legislature; 
and  able  advocates  of  their  respective  prayers  had  hearings  before 
the  Committee  to  which  they  were  referred.  The  result  of  all  was, 
that  the  Legislature  left  the  statute  unrepealed,  but  somewhat  modi- 
fied. Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  went  "  heart  and  hand," 
to  use  his  own  expression,  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  that  State, 
and  it  was  effected.  In  Maine,  repeal  prevailed  in  the  Senate,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  House.  Vermont  retained  the  law  by  a  vote  of 
more  than  two  to  one.  In  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Curtin,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  in  January,  advised  exhibiting  "  to  the  States 
which  have  enacted  laws  interfering  with  the  rights  of  all  American 
citizens,  an  example  of  magnanimity  (!)***  by  a  prompt  repeal 
of  every  statute  that  may,  even  by  implication,  be  liable  to  reasona- 
ble objection."  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  (Republican,)  seconding 
the  demand  of  the  sham-Democratic  and  notoriously  pro-slavery 
Pennsylvanian,  uttered  its  servility  in  still  stronger  language. 
'•  Even  if  the  laws  were  inoperative,"  it  said,  "  yet,  if  their  titles  or 
phraseology  are  offensive  to  our  Southern  fellow-citizens,  if  by  any 
forced  construction  they  could  be  made  to  appear  hostile  to  them,  let 
them  be  blotted  out."  But  the  law  was  not  repealed.  In  several 
States,  the  Governors  recommended  a  repeal,  if  the  act  conflicted  with 
the  Constitution,  some  intimating  the  belief  that  it  did  not;  but  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  no  State,  except  Rhode  Island,  has  taken  the 
disgraceful  backward  step.  The  retiring  Governor  of  Michigan  said, 
in  his  Message  to  the  Legislature,  that  "these  laws  arc  right  and 
Constitutional,  and  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  ought  not 
to  be  repealed.  This  is  no  time  for  vacillating  counsel,  while  the 
cry  of  treason  is  ringing  in  our  cars."  And  the  incoming  Governor, 
in  his  Inaugural  Address,  declared  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
result  of  a  judicial  scrutiny  of  the  laws,  but  not  to  sec  the  State 
humiliated  by  repealing  them  at  a  demand  accompanied  by  threats 
of  violence  and  war. 

Another  proposition  of  the  compromisers  was  to  amend  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act,  or  pass  a  new  one,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  make  it  at 
once   more  effective,  and  less  odious  to   the   North.     The  Albany 
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Evening  Journal,  a  leading  organ  of  the  Republicans  in  New  York, 
in  its  issue  of  November  19th,  pronounced  the  Act  of  1850  "  aggres- 
sive and  vindictive — so  vindictive  that  it  defeats  its  execution"; 
and  added,  that  "  the  South,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  '  en- 
titled to  an  efficient  Fugitive  Slave  Law.' "  And,  a  month  later, 
"  We  are  prepared  to  say  that  an  efficient,  but  not  revolting,  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  should  be  passed,  and  that  its  passage  should  be  followed 
by  a  repeal  of  Personal  Liberty  Laws."  In  another  issue  it  sug- 
gested—  showing  what  it  thought  "efficient,  but  not  revolting" — 
"  that  in  the  place  of  a  vindictive  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  one  should 
be  enacted  which  arms  the  Federal  authorities  with  all  needful  power 
for  its  execution,  together  with  a  provision  making  counties  where 
fugitives  are  rescued  by  violence,  from  officers  who  have  them  in 
charge,  liable  for  the  value  of  the  slaves  so  rescued."  The  New 
York  Times,  another  of  the  "  Conservative "  Republican  organs, 
commenting  on  a  notice,  given  by  Senator  Douglas,  of  his  intention 
to  propose  a  bill  amending  the  Act  of  1850,  and  anticipating  that, 
if  rightly  framed,  it  would  lead  to  Northern  action  which  might 
better  the  basis  for  efforts  by  Southern  Union  men  to  preserve  the 
Union,  said,  "  Two  objects  are  to  be  accomplished:  the  more  effective 
working  of  the  law  in  securing  the  return  of  fugitives,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  features  which  put  freemen  at  the  North  in  jeopardy. 
Whatever  secures  the  latter,  secures  the  former.  *  *  *  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  that  certain  concessions  can  be  made  to  Northern 
feeling  on  this  point,  not  only  without  the  slightest  risk  of  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  law,  but  with  the  certainty  of  increasing  it,  be- 
sides securing  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Bills." 
That  is,  if  you  will  be  careful  not  to  rob  us,  Northern  freemen,  you 
may  resume,  with  little  or  no  difficulty,  the  robbing  of  the  victims 
of  your  past  robbery,  who  have  sought  a  refuge  here  among  us. 

Besides  favoring  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  "  increased  efficiency," 
and  a  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Bills,  the  Times  thought  the 
Republican  party  could  now  "  afford  to  give  new  guarantees  against 
the  invasion  of  Southern  rights,"  and  to  "place  a  larger  trust  in -the 
influence  of  climate  and  of  soil,  and  in  the  will  of  the  inhabitants, 
for  excluding  slavery  from  new  territories";  that  is,  if  we  rightly 
understand  it,  to  leave  them  without  a  legal  prohibition  of  slavery. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  from  Washington,  November 
27th,  spoke  of  consultations  which  had  been  held  there  by  "leading 
Republicans  "  with  Southern  men,  and  of  the  plans  proposed  to  save 
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the  country  from  impending  dangers.  One  "  which  seemed  to  meet 
with  favor  among  Republicans,  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  an- 
nounce his  Cabinet  so  soon  as  the  electoral  vote  should  have  been 
cast,"  and  should  include  "  three  men  from  the  South,  who  command 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  country."  This,  though  unusual,  it  was 
thought  he  would  do,  "  if  it  would  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters." 
Another  was,  that  "  an  influential  Republican  would  offer  resolu- 
tions in  Congress,  declaring  the  rights  of  the  several  States,  in  terms 
satisfactory  to  every  Union-loving  Southern  man,  with  a  declaration 
that  this  Bill  of  Rights  the  Republicans  are  willing  to  embody  in  the 
Constitution."  This  done,  all  excitement  was  expected  to  "  subside 
in  forty-eight  hours."  Another  project,  mentioned  by  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  as  talked  of  at  the 
capital,  was  that  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  two  "  sub-Presidents,"  one  by  the  Slave 
States  and  one  by  the  Free,  both  of  whom  must  sign  all  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, before  they  can  become  laws ;  another,  that  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  paid  for  from  the  National  treasury;  and  yet  others  equally 
sagacious,  and  likely  to  be  equally  effective.  The  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  of  December  19th,  was  "  almost  prepared "  to  adopt  the 
Douglas  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the  Territories ;  "  or,  if  this  is  inad- 
missible," to  let  them  be  divided  by  a  new  Missouri  Compromise, 
which  perhaps  the  South  would  violate,  as  it  did  the  former,  "  but 
not  in  our  generation,  or  the  next,  nor,  indeed,  until  the  lessons  of 
the  last  six  years  have  been  forgotten."  It  strikes  us,  that  "  the  les- 
sons of  the  last  six  years,"  if  closed  with  such  a  "  compromise,"  are 
just  what  would  embolden,  rather  than  discourage  Southern  perfidy  ; 
by  showing  that,  however  loudly  the  North  may  clamor  for  its  rights, 
and  even  though  it  may  appear  to  have  almost  won  them,  a  menace 
of  disunion  will,  at  any  time,  suffice  to  bring  it  back  to  tame  sub- 
mission. But  of  all  the  methods  in  which  friends  or  foes  exhorted 
the  Republicans  to  do  fit  penance  for  having  dared  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, the  New  York  Herald,  with  characteristic  modesty,  proposed 
the  most  ingenious  and  yet  simplest.  It  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  "  resign  as  President  elect,  and  leave  some  room  for  accom- 
modation"; to  be  brought  about,  no  doubt,  by  the  election  of  a 
thorough  devotee  of  slavery.  For  it  is  only  when  the  Slave  Power 
loses  an  election,  that  trouble  follows.  Its  enemies  can  bear  defeat 
with  patience,  and  loyally  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  even 
when  the  basest  tools  of  the  worst  of  tyrannies  arc  the  elect  expo- 
10 
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nents  of  that  will;  —  plain  proof,  of  course,  that  Providence  ordained 
them  to  perpetual  submission,  and  the  Slave  Power  to  perpetual 
rule. 

Having  quoted  from  such  conservative  Republican  men  and 
presses  as  Ashmun,  Banks  and  Curtin,  and  the  New  York  Times, 
Springfield  Republican,  and  Albany  Evening  Journal,  we  gladly 
add,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  they  by  no  means  represent  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  party.  That,  we  believe,  although  consenting,  more 
or  less  reluctantly,  to  abide  by  all  the  "  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution," fairly  construed,  is  firmly  set  against  descending  any  lower. 
It  has  so  declared  itself  abundantly  in  legislative  action,  by  speeches 
and  resolutions  in  public  meetings,  and  through  the  periodical  press. 
The  New  York  Tribune,  which,  on  this  subject,  speaks  the  sense  of 
the  majority  of  its  party,  "  insists  that  there  shall  be  no  bribing,  no 
coaxing,  no  wheedling  those  to  stay  in  the  Union  who  want  to  get 
out;"  declaring  that  to  make  concessions  now  to  slavery  is  "to 
proffer,  for  all  time,  a  bounty  on  rebellion  and  treason."  And  its 
chief  editor,  replying,  on  the  21st  of  January,  to  a  renegade  Free 
Soiler's  arguments  for  compromise,  said,  "  To  me,  any  concession  of 
free  soil  to  slavery  is  crime  —  flagrant,  cowardly,  inexcusable,  atro- 
cious crime  —  such  as  I  dare  not  commit  to  save  a  dozen  Unions. 
*  #  *  "\ye  Republicans  will  never  assent  to  a  policy  condemned 
alike  by  our  own  consciences  and  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
wise  and  good  throughout  the  world.  You  may  cajole  a  few  leading 
politicians  to  their  own  ruin,  but  the  masses  will  not  be  frightened, 
and  cannot  be  bought."  In  a  like  tone  spoke  the  New  York  Eve- 
ninrj  Post,  the  Boston  Atlas,  Boston  Traveller,  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Independent  Democrat,  and,  in  fact,  the  larger  portion  of  the  Repub- 
lican journals.  A  correspondent,  writing  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
from  Northern  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  February,  expressed  surprise 
that  "  Northern  States  had  agreed  to  send  delegates  to  Washington, 
to  treat  with  rebels  and  enter  into  compromise  with  the  Slave  Oli- 
garchy"; adding,  that  "  if  the  Republican  party  backs  down  from 
the  Chicago  Platform,  we  on  the  Reserve  will,  almost  in  a  mass, 
step  upon  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  Platform,  or  some  other,  in 
Which  we  can  trust." 

The  remark  just  quoted,  about  sending  delegates  to  Washington, 
refers  to  a  Convention  which  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  invited  to 
assemble  in  that  city,  on  the  4th  of  February,  "to  consider,  and  if 
possible  agree  on,  some  adjustment  of  the  present  unhappy  contro- 
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versies,  so  as  to  afford  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  ade- 
quate guaranties  for  the  security  of  their  rights."  Ex-President 
Tyler  was  sent  as  a  Commissioner  to  President  Buchanan,  to  bear 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  accompanying  the  invitation,  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  agree  to  abstain,  during  the  proposed  deliberations, 
from  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of  arms  between  the 
Government  and  the  seceding  States.  To  those  States,  also,  a  Com- 
missioner was  sent  with  a  like  request,  as  well  as  with  an  invitation 
to  the  Convention.  The  President  transmitted  the  resolutions  to 
Congress,  on  the  28th  of  January,  with  a  message,  "  hailing  this 
movement  with  great  satisfaction,"  and  declaring  that  the  Conven- 
tion, "  when  assembled,  will  constitute  a  body  entitled,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  the  confidence  of  the  country";  intimating  a  strong  de- 
sire to  enter  into  the  agreement  asked  for,  which,  however,  he  could 
not  do,  because  the  power  belongs  to  Congress ;  cordially  commend- 
ing it  to  Congress  to  enact  no  law  conflicting  with  the  request,  and 
trusting  that  Virginia's  mediation  might  be  the  means  of  perpetuating 
the  Union  on  terms  honorable  for  all  sections. 

Fourteen  Northern  and  seven  Southern  States  were  represented  in 
the  Convention,  by  133  Commissioners ;  but  none  came  from  any  of 
the  seceding  States.  It  closed  its  work  on  the  27th  of  February, 
by  sending  up  to  Congress  a  plan  adopted  as  a  basis  for  final  settle- 
ment of  the  slave  question,  and  requesting  Congress  to  submit  the 
same  to  Conventions  in  the  States,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  plan  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Virginia  Convention,  of  which  we  have  given  an  abstract  on  a  former 
page,  except  that  it  omitted  the  prohibition  of  negro  citizenship,  and 
proposed  to  make  only  a  part  of  the  suggested  amendments  incapa- 
ble of  change  or  abolition.  The  several  propositions  composing  it 
were  adopted  by  varying  votes,  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  affirmative 
States,  against  from  five  to  eight  in  the  negative,  the  remainder  being 
divided  or  not  voting.  Only  nine  States,  five  Northern  and  four 
Southern,  voted  for  leaving  the  Territory  south  of  36  deg.  30  inin. 
open  to  slavery,  while  eight  opposed  it,  two  were  divided,  and  two 
did  not  vote;  so  that  it  was  carried  by  a  plurality  only.  It  would 
have  been  defeated,  but  for  the  absence  of  the  New  York  delegate 
whom  the  delegation  of  that  State  had  instructed  to  cast  its  ?ote  in 
the  negative.  Twelve  States  voted  to  prohibit  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very by  Congress,  in  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  within  slaveholding  States.     The  prohibition  of  the 
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foreign  slave  trade  received  the  largest  vote — sixteen  States  against 
five.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  Convention's  ad- 
vice was  nearly  neutralized  by  the  want  of  unanimity,  since  on  the 
most  important  propositions  it  was  almost  equally  divided.  The 
plan  found  little  favor  in  Congress — being  rejected  in  the  Senate,  by 
four  to  one,  and  not  even  called  up  for  action  in  the  House. 

But  Congress  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  business  of  ad- 
justing compromises.  Indeed,  it  was  the  principal  business  of  the 
session,  and,  if  little  was  accomplished,  it  was  not  for  want  of  strenu- 
ous and  pertinacious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  conservatives.  The 
President  devoted  to  the  subject  nearly  half  his  annual  Message, 
which  was  very  long,  and  as  thoroughly  pro-slavery  as  all  his  pre- 
vious policy.  He  talked  about  "the  sacred  right  of  property"  in 
slaves,  which  he  denied  that  either  Congress,  or  any  Territorial,  or 
even  any  State  Legislature,  or  any  other  body  but  the  people  of  a 
State,  when  framing  or  amending  their  State  Constitution,  can  legally 
annul.  The  fault,  of  course,  was  in  the  Northern  people,  for  the 
present  troubles  ;  which  were  "  the  natural  effects  "  of  their  "  long- 
continued  and  intemperate  interference  with  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  South."  The  Personal  Liberty  Laws  were  "  most  palpable 
violations  of  Constitutional  duty,"  and  unless  repealed,  without  un- 
necessary delay,  no  human  power  can  save  the  Union ;  and  "  the 
injured  States,  after  having  first  used  all  peaceful  and  Constitutional 
means  to  obtain  redress,  would  be  justified  in  revolutionary  resistance 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union."  But  there  is  no  Constitutional 
right  of  secession.  "  Secession  is  revolution.  It  may,  or  may  not 
be  justifiable;  but  still  it  is  revolution.  The  Executive  is  bound 
'  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,'  "  and  no  human 
power  can  absolve  him  from  the  obligation.  He  has  no  power  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  a  seceding  State,  or  recognize  the 
dissolution  of  the  Confederacy.  But  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 
the  regular  way,  through  the  Federal  Judiciary,  being  now  imprac- 
ticable in  South  Carolina,  the  whole  question  is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, with  the  expression  of  a  decided  opinion  that  neither  Congress, 
nor  any  other  department  of  the  Federal  Government,  has  "  the 
power  to  coerce"  a  seceding  State  "into  submission";  and  that,  "if 
we  possessed  the  power,"  it  would  not  "  be  wise  to  exercise  it,  under 
existing  oiroomstanoes." 

Having  fully  shown  that  the  States  have  no  Constitutional  right  to 
leave  the  Union,  and  the  Government  has  none  to  keep  them  in  it; 
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that  "  this  is  a  great  and  powerful  Government,"  and  quite  imbecile 
and  helpless;  that  "its  framers  were  not,  at  its  creation,  guilty  of 
the  absurdity  of  providing  for  its  dissolution,"  and  withheld  from  it 
all  power  to  save  itself  from  being  dissolved  whenever  any  State 
may  choose  to  leave  it;  and  having  thus  made  evident  the  necessity 
"  of  preserving  it  by  conciliation,"  if  at  all,  —  that  is,  by  buying  off 
rebellion  with  concessions  which  will  be  a  bounty  on  fresh  outbreaks 
and  increased  demands,  —  the  Message  goes  on,  in  fit  sequence,  to 
suggest  the  terms  which  should  be  offered  for  a  bargain.  It  "  ear- 
nestly recommends  an  explanatory  amendment  of  the  Constitution," 
to  "  be  confined  "  within  such  modest  limits  as  to  only  "  drink  the 
cup  and  all";  that  is,  to  settle  "the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
on  three  special  points":  first,  to  recognize  expressly  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  in  the  States  where  it  now  exists,  or  may  exist 
hereafter ;  second,  to  protect  this  right  in  all  the  Territories,  till 
they  shall  be  admitted  as  States  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  Constitutions  may  prescribe ;  and,  third,  to  recog- 
nize the  master's  right  to  have  his  fugitive  slave  delivered  up  to 
him,  and  the  validity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  to  declare  un- 
constitutional, null  and  void,  all  State  laws  which  impair  this  right. 
As  the  Paris  Constitutionnel  says,  commenting  on  the  Message, 
"  Under  the  pretext  of  conciliation,  it  calls  on  the  conqueror  to 
place  himself  under  the  feet  of  the  conquered." 

"  So  much  of  the  Message  as  relates  to  the  present  perilous  con- 
dition of  the  country,"  was  referred,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  to  a  Special  Committee  of  thirteen ;  and,  in  the  House, 
on  the  6th,  to  a  Committee  of  one  from  each  State.  On  the  18th, 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  offered  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  proposing  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  all  the  States,  the  Southern  to  meet 
first  and  decide  on  conditions  necessary  to  their  peace  and  safety, 
and  submit  them  to  the  Northern  ;  declaring  it  "  contrary  to  religion 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age  for  the  Government  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  any  steps  the  States  may  agree  to  adopt";  that  "the 
Federal  Government  will  employ  no  force  aggressive  toward  any 
State;  and,  if  there  is  danger  of  collision,  the  Federal  and  State 
forces  should  be  promptly  withdrawn."  On  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  offered  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  thai  the 
Constitution  be  so  amended,  as  to  prohibit  slavery  north,  and  pro- 
tect it  south  of  o<J  dcg.  .'><)  min.,  in  all  present  ami  hereafter-acquired 
Territories;  to  guarantee  to  States,  on  either  side,  admission  to  the 
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Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  Constitutions  shall  prescribe; 
to  deny  to  Congress  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  while  it  exists  in  Virginia  or  Maryland,  or  to 
forbid  the  officers  of  Government  or  members  of  Congress,  while  on 
duty  in  the  District,  to  bring  in  slaves  and  hold  them  there,  or  to 
hinder  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  State  to  State,  by  land  or 
water ;  to  empower  Congress  to  pay  for  fugitive  slaves  rescued  by 
force  after  arrest,  and  "  the  owner  "  to  sue  the  county  in  which,  and 
the  county  to  sue  the  persons  by  whom,  the  violence  is  done;  and 
that  these  articles  shall  never  be  amended.  Then  followed  resolu- 
tions that  the  Southern  States  have  a  right  to  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  or  so 
modified  as  to  lessen  its  efficiency,  but  ought  to  be  so  altered  as  to 
make  the  Commissioner's  fee  the  same,  whichever  way  he  decides, 
and  to  restrict  to  cases  of  forcible  resistance  the  power  of  the  holder 
of  the  warrant  to  call  a  posse  comitatus;  and  that  the  laws  against 
the  African  slave  trade  ought  to  be  effectually  executed.  Mr. 
Douglas  subsequently  moved  additional  amendments,  to  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  places  under  its  exclusive 
jurisdiction  within  Slave  States;  to  include  among  "fugitives  from 
justice,"  those  charged  with  acts  criminal  in  the  State  they  fled 
from,  though  not  in  that  where  they  are  found;  to  take  the  elective 
franchise  and  the  right  to  hold  office,  Federal,  State,  Territorial,  or 
Municipal,  from  persous  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  African  race ;  to 
empower  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  in  Africa  or  South 
America,  for  colonizing,  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government, 
such  negroes  and  mulattoes  as  the  States  may  wish  to  have  removed 
from  them,  and  from  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress;  to 
require  (instead  of  merely  empowering)  Congress  to  pay  for  rescued 
fugitive  slaves,  and  empower  the  United  States  to  recover  the  sum 
paid,  with  interests  and  damages,  from  the  county  where  the  rescue 
was  made,  and  the  county  from  the  rescuers ;  to  extend  the  term  of 
President  and  Vice-President  to  six  years;  give  the  choice  of  two 
electors  for  each  State  to  the  Legislature  in  joint  Convention,  and 
have  the  others  chosen,  one  by  each  Congressional  District. 

Other  propositions,  more  than  we  have  room  to  enumerate,  but 
adding  no  important  particular  to  these  which  we  have  given,  were 
offered,  some  in  one  House  and  some  in  the  other,  and  were  referred 
to  their  respective  Special  Committees.  After  full  consideration, 
the  House  Committee,  through  Mr.  Cohwin,  of  Ohio,  on  the  14th  of 
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January,  made  a  long  Report,  proposing  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  Acts  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  service, 
and  from  justice  ;  the  immediate  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
Union,  slavery  and  all ;  and  a  series  of  declaratory  resolutions. 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  Minority  Report,  saying  that 
he  had  at  first  concurred  in  several  of  the  measures  reported,  for 
although  not  approving  them  in  the  abstract,  he  hoped  they  might 
restore  kindly  relations  between  the  opposite  sections  of  the  country, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  But  finding  that  this  spirit  was  not 
reciprocated  by  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  of  the  aggrieved 
States,  that  three  of  them  refused  to  be  represented  at  all,  and  seven 
more,  making  ten  of  the  fifteen,  decided  to  reject  the  conclusions  of 
the  Committee,  while  a  number  of  the  Representatives  of  Free 
States  were  equally  disinclined  to  accept  them  ;  and  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  form  of  adjustment  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  recusant  States  which  does  not  incorporate  into  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  a  recognition  of  the  obligation  to  protect  and 
extend  slavery,  to  which  he  never  could  give  his  consent,  he  changed 
his  course,  declined  to  recommend  the  measures  he  had  offered  in 
good  faith,  and  now  dissented  from  the  introduction  of  any  measures 
whatever  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  the  House  resolved,  by  161  yeas,  no 
nays,  that  Congress,  and  the  people  and  Government  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  a 
slaveholding  State.  The  debate  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  thirty-three  continued  through  six  weeks  and  more,  and  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  February,  the  several  propositions  were  voted  on, 
with  results  not  eminently  encouraging  to  the  compromisers ;  and  if 
not  altogether  such  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  still,  quite  as  good 
as  could  have  been  expected,  considering  the  urgent  cflbrts  used  to 
make  them  worse.  First,  a  motion  to  substitute  for  the  Committee's 
plan  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  States  to  request  Congress  to 
call  a  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Constitution, 
was  rejected  by  109  to  74.  Two  other  substitutes,  the  Crittenden 
proposition,  and  one  much  like  it,  but  a  little  less  pro-slavery,  were 
voted  down  by  111  to  80,  and  153  to  33.  The  declaratory  resolutions 
were  adopted,  by  136  to  53.  They  say  that,  whether  the  Southern 
people's  discontents  have  a  just  cause  or  not,  any  reasonable  addi- 
tional guaranties  of  their  peculiar  rights  and  interests  needed  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  union  ought  to  be  cheerfully  granted ;  condemn  all 
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State  laws  which,  obstruct  the  recovery  of  fugitives  from  service,  and 
request  the  several  States  to  revise  their  statutes  and  forthwith  re- 
peal all  having  such  a  tendency;  recognize  no  authority  outside  of 
any  State  to  interfere  legally  or  otherwise  with  slavery  within  it; 
affirm  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  faithful  execution  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  as  to  fugitive  slaves,  discountenance  mobs  to 
hinder  it,  and  assert  the  right  of  citizens  of  each  State  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States;  recog- 
nize no  conflicting  element  in,  or  cause  for  dissolution  of,  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  rather  the  duty  to  perpetuate  it  on  terms  of  equality 
and  justice  to  all  the  States;  declare  that  the  faithful  observance, 
by  all  the  States,  of  their  Constitutional  obligations  to  each  other,  is 
essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country ;  request  each  State  to  revise 
and  so  amend  its  statutes  as  to  secure  to  citizens  of  other  States 
travelling  therein  the  same  protection  its  own  citizens  enjoy,  and  to 
protect  travellers  and  sojourners  from  other  States  against  popular 
violence  and  illegal  summary  punishment;  request  each  State  to 
enact  laws  to  prevent  and  punish  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State 
or  Territory ;  and  ask  the  President  to  send  copies  of  the  resolutions 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States,  to  be  laid  before  their  Legislatures. 
A  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  providing  that  it  never 
shall  be  so  amended  as  to  enable  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  any 
State,  failed  on  the  27th,  for  want  of  the  requisite  two-thirds,  having 
but  120  to  71 ;  but,  being  reconsidered  the  next  day,  prevailed  by 
133  to  65.  The  Act  to  admit  New  Mexico,  with  its  atrocious  slave 
code,  was  defeated  by  114  to  71.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was 
amended,  by  02  to  82,  so  as  to  provide  that  if  an  alleged  fugitive, 
after  being  given  up  by  a  judge  or  commissioner,  shall  aver  that  he 
is  free,  he  shall  have  a  jury  trial  before  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  in  the  State  "  from  which  he  is  ascertained  to  have  fled";  also, 
that  no  citizen  of  any  State  shall  be  compelled  to  aid  in  taking  a 
fugitive,  unless  when  the  capture  is  forcibly  resisted ;  also,  that  the 
Commissioner's  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars,  however  the  case  is  decided. 
The  bill  relating  to  fugitives  from  justice,  proposing  to  transfer  from 
the  State  Governors  to  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  District 
Courts  the  duty  of  acting  on  requisitions  for  such  fugitives,  was 
voted  down  by  12G  to  47. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  the  Senate  adopted,  by  25  to  23,  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  Critten- 
den propositions.     It  declared,  in  substance,  that  the  Constitution  is 
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well  enough  as  it  is,  and  needs  to  be  obeyed,  rather  than  amended ; 
that  the  way  out  of  our  dangers  should.be  sought  in  efforts  to  en- 
force the  laws,  rather  than  in  new  guaranties  for  particular  interests ; 
that  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  should  it  be  dissolved,  is  im- 
practicable, and  therefore  that  the  Government  and  all  good  citi- 
zens should  direct  their  energies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
Union  and  Constitution.  On  the  18th,  it  was  reconsidered,  by  27 
to  25,  and  was  finally  rejected,  on  the  3d  of  March,  by  22  to  15. 
On  the  28th  of  February,  the  Select  Committee  reported  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  propositions  of  the  Peace  Convention ;  while  Messrs. 
Seward  and  Trumbull,  dissenting  from  the  majority,  concurred  in 
recommending  that  as  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  had  asked 
for  the  calling  of  a  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution,  the  other 
States  be  invited  to  express  their  will  upon  the  subject.  On  the  2d 
of  March,  the  Report  of  the  majority  was  virtually  set  aside  by  a 
vote  to  take  up  the  Corwin  propositions,  sent  up  from  the  House. 
On  the  3d,  all  the  various  propositions  were  disposed  of:  that  of 
Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull  being  rejected  by  25  to  14 ;  those  of 
the  Peace  Convention,  by  28  to  7 ;  Mr.  Crittenden's,  by  20  to  19 ; 
the  Corwin  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  24 
to  12,  —  an  affirmative  vote  of  less  than  half  the  Senate,  even  not 
counting  the  Senators  of  seceding  States,  but,  being  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  given,  the  presiding  officer  declared  it  sufficient.  The 
Corwin  declaratory  resolutions  were  also  adopted.  The  House 
amendment  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  not  acted  on. 

So  the  winter's  labor  of  the  compromisers  came  to  very  little.  A 
few  declarations  of  opinion,  calling  for  no  corresponding  action,  and 
which  might  be  changed  the  next  day,  and  a  decision  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  put  into  the  Constitution,  if  they  choose,  a 
perpetual  prohibition  of  Congressional  interference  with  slavery  in 
the  States,  but  no  assurance  that  the  requisite  number  will  so 
choose,  —  these  are  the  sum  of  the  results  of  that  winter'.-  work. 
Says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 
"Those  who  have  seen  what  a  mighty  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  in  favor  of  compro- 
mise, will  be  deeply  thankful  that  the  cause  of  freedom  lias  suffered 
so  little  as  it  has,  thus  far,  in  this  bitter  struggle." 

Of  the  earnest  and  protracted  debate  which,  in  both    Bousi  9,  pr<  - 
ceded  final   action,  we  have  little  room   to  speak.     The  representa- 
tives of  the  oligarchy  were,  if  possible,  even  more  domineering  and 
n 
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defiant  than  their  wont;  and  mingled  largely  with  their  customary 
insolence  and  bluster  what  the  government  of  almost  any  country 
but  this  would  have  dealt  with  promptly,  as  incipient  treason.  It 
was  plain  enough,  long  before  the  close  of  the  debate,  that  the  con- 
trolling spirits  among  them  did  not  wish  the  South  to  be  "concilia- 
ted"; and  that  all  concessions  which  left  anything  else  to  be  con- 
ceded would  be  thrown  away  upon  them,  or  rather,  being  interpreted 
as  signs  of  fear  and  conscious  weakness  in  the  North,  would  make 
them  more  audacious  and  determined  in  their  revolutionary  purpose. 
Even  those  Southern  members  who,  like  Mr.  Crittenden,  were 
eager  for  an  adjustment  of  some  sort,  insisted  on  such  terms  as  no 
Republican  could  have  accepted  without  abandoning  his  principles, 
nor  the  North  generally,  without  disgrace  to  itself,  and  disaster  to 
the  whole  country.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  truly  said,  the 
passage  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise  would  have  made  the  Repub- 
lican triumph  "  the  worst  blow  that  Freedom  has  ever  received  on 
this  continent.''  And  if  some  of  the  proposed  compromises  were 
not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  they  every  one  required  a  surrender  of  the 
main  article  in  the  Republican  creed,  the  non-extension  of  slavery. 
Yet  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  party  were  disposed  to 
yield  even  that,  in  one  or  other  form,  as  well  as  other  points  deemed 
less  important. 

Mr.  Adams  would  have  consented  to  give  up  New  Mexico  to 
slavery,  till  he  found  that  the  extreme  South  would  have  all  or  noth- 
ing. Mr.  Seward,  in  a  speech  made  on  the  12th  of  January,  the 
tone  of  which  contrasted  strikingly  with  that  of  his  speeches  in  the 
Presidential  canvas,  quoted  from  on  a  preceding  page,  lamented  the 
occasion,  but  hailed  with  cheerfulness  the  duty,  of  lifting  up  his  voice 
for  the  Union ;  held  that  a  truce  on  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  slavery  in  the  Territories  is  essential  to  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and,  while  admitting  that  "  Congressional  compromises  are  not 
likely  to  save  the  Union,"  and  declaring  that  he  would  never  give 
his  vote,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sanction  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
or  anywhere  else,  said  that  if  Kansas  were  admitted  as  a  State, 
under  the  Wyandot  Constitution,  he  could  vote  for  organizing  all 
the  remaining  Territories  into  two  States,  and  admitting  them,  with 
the  right  of  future  subdivision  reserved,  if  such  reservation  could  be 
Constitutionally  made.  This  would  of  course  come  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  ensuring  the  admission  of  slavery  in  that  one,  at  least,  of 
the  two  States,  which  should  include  New  Mexico,  since  it  is  already 
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recognized  as  an  established  system  there,  by  one  of  the  worst  slave 
codes  the  world  can  show.  He  also  favored  modifying  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  "  so  as  not  to  oblige  private  persons  to  assist  in  its  exe- 
cution, and  to  protect  freemen  from  being  carried  into  slavery  " ;  and 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  of  Free  or  Slave  States,  relating  to  fugitive 
slaves  or  other  persons  recently  from  other  States,  which  contravene 
the  Constitution  or  any  Constitutional  law  of  Congress.  This  is 
doubtless  meant  to  hit  at  once  the  Northern  Personal  Liberty  Laws, 
and  the  Southern  Acts  against  the  rights  of  colored  seamen  going 
into  Southern  ports.  He  was,  moreover,  willing  to  vote  for  so 
amending  the  Constitution  that  it  can  never  be  amended  to  confer 
on  Congress  power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  State.  Besides 
assenting  to  these  specific  measures  of  "  conciliation,"  he  was  ready 
for  a  general  surrender  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  his  party,  —  of 
course  including  so  much  anti-slavery  as  is  in  them,  —  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  Union.  For  only  so  can  we  interpret  him  when  he  says 
that  "  Republicanism,  Democracy,  every  other  political  name  and 
thing,  —  all  are  subordinate,  and  they  ought  to  disappear  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  question  of  Union.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  shall  be  so."  Unless  he  meant  that  he  will  cease  resisting  slavery- 
extension,  and  all  the  aggressions  of  the  Slave  Power  which  "  Re- 
publicanism "  condemns,  if  else  the  Union  will  be  dissolved,  his  lan- 
guage seems  to  us  ill-chosen.  And  if  such  is  his  meaning,  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  Freedom  has  to  hope  for  in  a  Union  "  saved  "  by  this 
weak  and  cowardly  policy ;  or  from  professed  defenders  who,  if  they 
win  a  victory  for  her,  make  haste  to  pacify  her  conquered  foes  by  an 
unconditional  surrender.  But  if  the  Union  is  dissolved,  said  Mr. 
Seward,  "  our  own  peculiar  liberty  must  languish,"  and  soon  die. 
"  Aud  such  a  liberty !  free  movement  everywhere  through  our  own 
land  and  throughout  the  world ;  free  speech,  free  press,  free  suffrage, 
the  freedom  of  every  subject  to  vote  on  every  law,  and  for  or  against 
every  agent  who  expounds,  administers,  or  executes." 

The  freedom  of  movement,  of  speech,  of  press  and  of  suffrage 
known  in  the  Southern  half  of  "  our  land,"  is  truly  a  somewhat 
"peculiar  liberty";  and  one  which  we  suspect  the  eloquent  Senator 
himself  would  not  be  eager  to  enjoy.  For  well  he  knows  he  could 
more  safely  claim  a  freeman's  rights,  in  any  of  these  particulars, 
within  the  Russian  or  the  Austrian  capital,  than  in  those  despot- 
ridden  States,  our  perpetual  union  with  which  he  represents  as  so 
essential  to  the  life  and  vigor  of  our  liberty.     And  well  he  ought  to 
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know,  who  once  announced  the  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  that  the  only 
hope  for  freedom  in  the  Union,  or  for  a  Union  worth  preserving,  is 
in  the  extermination  of  slavery,  not  in  bribing  it  by  fresh  conces- 
sions to  a  brief  and  treacherous  truce.  Happily,  his  counsels,  and 
such  as  his,  were  overruled  by  those  of  wiser  men  and  by  the  resist- 
less "logic  of  events";  and  the  nation,  for  the  present,  has  escaped 
the  disaster  and  disgrace  of  being  deluded,  under  a  false  pretense  of 
compromise,  into  a  new  submission  to  the  Slave  Power. 


Civil  War  Begun. 

While  Congress  and  the  country  were  debating  how  to  save  or  to 
restore  the  Union,  what  policy  would  keep  the  Border  States,  and 
what,  if  any,  might  bring  back  the  States  which  had  gone  out,  the 
secessionists  were  pushing  on  their  measures  with  unslaekening  vigor, 
and  openly  and  secretly  preparing  to  maintain  their  cause,  should 
need  be,  by  the  sword.  Money  was  voted ;  troops  were  raised,  or- 
ganized, equipped  and  drilled  ;  artillery,  arms  and  ammunition  were 
procured,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  and  steps  were  taken 
to  fortify  the  coast  and  provide  a  naval  force.  Each  of  the  rebel- 
lious States,  immediately  after,  or  in  most  instances  before,  seceding, 
seized  arsenals  and  forts  and  all  other  property  of  the  United  States 
within  its  limits ;  while  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  rebellion,  treacherously  surrendered  the  soldiers, 
vessels  and  war  materiel  of  their  respective  commands,  to  the  rebel 
authorities,  till  the  Federal  Government  held  but  three  of  its  own 
fortresses  within  the  States  which  had  seceded, —  Fortress  Monroe, 
in  Virginia,  Fort  Sumter,  in  South  Carolina,  and  Fort  Pickens,  in 
Florida ;  and  of  these,  the  last  two  were  besieged  by  strong  bodies 
of  rebel  soldiery. 

This  work  of  plunder  and  military  preparation  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  imbecility  of  some  members  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  rank  treason  of  the  rest.  The  Secretaries  of  War,  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Interior,  were  traitors,  almost  undisguised  at  first,  and  cpiite 
so  when  the  thin  mask  ceased  to  serve  their  purpose.  One  traitor, 
Howell  Cobb,  having  resigned  the  Treasury  Department,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  and  openly  joined  the  rebellion,  after  he  had 
designedly,  or  through  incompetence,  involved  the  national  finances  in 
embarrassment,  another,  Philip  F.  Thomas,  was  put  into  his  place, 
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but  held  it  only  a  month,  when  he  resigned,  and  then,  at  length,  a 
loyal  man,  Joiin  A.  Dix,  was  appointed  to  the  post.  On  the  8th  of 
January,  Secretary  Thompson,  of  the  Interior,  resigned ;  but  first 
had  visited  North  Carolina  to  persuade  the  Legislature  to  vote  for 
secession,  and  had  also  used  opportunities  given  by  his  official  sta- 
tion, to  betray  to  the  rebel  leaders  the  plans  of  the  Government  for 
sending  supplies  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter.  Floyd,  Secretary 
of  War,  who  had  diligently  perverted  his  office  to  the  doing  of  a 
traitor's  work,  from  even  long  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  rebel- 
lion, still  persevered  in  that  abuse  of  it,  until  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  then  resigned  because  he  could  not  bully  the  President  into 
giving  up  Fort  Sumter  to  South  Carolina.  But,  by  that  time,  he  had 
transferred  large  quantities  of  arms,  artillery  and  military  stores 
from  Northern  arsenals  to  Southern  forts,  or  points  in  easy  reach  of 
seizure  by  the  State  officials  meditating  secession ;  and  this  process 
he  continued,  almost  to  the  moment  of  his  resignation.  Five  days 
before  that  fortunate  event,  he  was  prevented  from  sending  to  the 
Southern  forts  the  heavy  ordnance  in  the  arsenal  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
only  by  an  uprising  of  the  people  there,  threatening  to  resist  by  force 
the  removal  of  the  guns.  He  had  also  scattered  the  army  in  de- 
tachments at  remote  stations  and  comparatively  unimportant  posts, 
so  that  no  considerable  force  could  be  promptly  brought  together 
just  where  the  exigencies  growing  out  of  the  rebellion  called  for 
such ;  and  had  placed  some  of  these  detachments  where  the  treach- 
ery of  their  officers,  or  the  convenience  of  surrounding  them  with  an 
overwhelming  rebel  force,  would  most  effectively  ensure  their  being 
lost  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  country  in  the  coming  struggle. 
Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  believe  —  so  characteristic  is  the  act  imputed 
to  him  —  that  popular  opinion  has  done  him  no  wrong  in  charging 
him  with  having  connived  at,  if  he  did  not  participate  in,  the  plun- 
der of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  from  the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  in 
order,  by  the  robbery,  to  aid  the  cause  of  treason.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Tol'cey,  was,  and  continues,  nominally  loyal;  hut. 
whether  as  the  dupe  of  traitorous  associates,  or  from  a  secret  sym- 
pathy with  the  rebellion,  he  served  it  as  effectually  as  if  that  had 
been  his  deliberate  intention.  The  navy  was  nearly  all  dispersed 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sudden  call ;  and  no  measures  were  adopted 
to  prevent  such  of  its  officers  as  chose  to  do  so  from  passing  into  the 
rebel  service;  but  their  resignations,  offered,  as  he  could  not  but 
have  known,  on  purpose  to  effect  that  transfer,  were  accepted  without 
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question,  as  if  tendered  with  no  unlawful  or  dishonorable  intent ;  and 
they  were  left  at  liberty  to  consummate  their  meditated  treason, 
without  so  much  hindrance  as  a  feeble  reprimand. 

The  President,  if  not  at  heart  a  traitor,  as  many,  judging  from  his 
conduct,  were  at  times  inclined  to  think  him,  displayed  an  utter  im- 
becility and  moral  cowardice  hardly  less  disastrous  in  their  effects 
than  actual  treason  would  have  been.  As  long  ago  as  October  29th, 
General  Scott,  anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  Southern  secession, 
gent  to  the  President  his  views,  in  writing,  as  to  the  precautions 
suited  to-,  that  prospect.  Apprehending,  as  "  preliminary  to  seces- 
sion," attempts  to  seize  the  Southern  forts,  he  advised  that  "  all  these 
works  should  be  immediately  so  garrisoned  as  to  make  any  attempt 
to  take  any  one  of  them  by  surprise  or  coup  de  main  ridiculous." 
As  to  follow  this  advice  required  a  slight  degree  of  moral  courage, 
the  President  neglected  it,  not  only  then,  when  probably  prompt 
action  might  have  prevented  such  attempts,  by  making  it  evident 
that  they  must  fail,  but  also  after  the  work  of  seizure  had  actually 
begun,  and  only  energy  and  decision  could  hinder  its  success.  After 
South  Carolina  had  so  plainly  shown  her  purpose  to  take  possession 
of  the  forts  within  her' bounds,  that  Major  Anderson,  commanding 
in  Charleston  harbor,  felt  constrained  by  his  sense  of  military  duty 
to  remove  with  his  loyal  little  band  from  the  untenable  Fort  Moul- 
trie to  the  more  defensible  Fort  Sumter,  —  which  he  did,  December 
26th,  —  the  President  still  wavered  between  the  demands  of  traitors 
and  the  remonstrances  of  loyal  men,  —  at  first  inclining  to  send  back 
Anderson  to  Moultrie,  or  withdraw  him  wholly  from  the  harbor, — 
but  finally  yielding  to  the  Northern  pressure  so  far  as  to  let  him  stay 
in  Sumter,  but  without  supplies  or  reinforcements.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, and  seems  not  intrinsically  improbable,  that  his  unexpected 
movement  brought  to  light  a  promise  from  the  President  to  the 
rebellious  State  authorities  not  to  reinforce  him.  A  feeble  attempt 
to  do  it  was,  however,  made,  a  few  days  later,  provoked  by  an  inso- 
lent letter  to  the  President,  from  the  Commissioners  of  South  Caro- 
lina, received  at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  on  January  2d.  After  it  was 
read,  the  1 'resident,  according  to  his  own  account,  exclaimed  to  his 
indignant  Cabinet,  "  It  is  now  all  over,  and  reinforcements  must  be 
sent."  It  was  meant  to  send  them  secretly,  and  an  unarmed  steam- 
boat, the  Star  of  the  "West,  was  accordingly  dispatched  with  men 
and  a  much-needed  supply  of  provisions;  but  while  entering  the 
harbor,  January  9th,  was  fired  upon  and  driven  back  by  the  rebels, 
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who  had  learned  its  errand,  through  Secretary  Thompson's  treachery. 
The  President  submitted  tamely  to  the  outrage,  and  neither  tried 
again  to  send  supplies,  nor  took  any  measures  to  prevent  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  siege,  and  the  preparation  of  ample  means  to 
reduce  the  beleaguered  fortress.  The  same  timidity  and  weakness, 
if  nothing  worse,  marked  all  his  policy  toward  the  rebellion.  As 
early  as  December  4th,  he  sent  a  Mr.  Trescott  to  South  Carolina  to 
ask  her  to  wait  for  Congress  to  redress  her  grievances ;  and,  on  the 
20th,  another  messenger  from  him,  Caleb  Cushing,  arrived  in 
Charleston,  bearing,  it  is  said,  his  promise  above  mentioned,  that 
Anderson  should  not  be  reinforced,  and  his  request  that  the  Conven- 
tion, plotting  treason  there,  would  respect  the  Federal  laws.  This  it 
of  course  refused  to  promise,  the  Charleston  Mercury  scornfully  de- 
claring that  "  we  do  not  mean  to  be  balked  by  clap-trap  expedients, 
for  Mr.  Buchanan's  convenience."  He  incurred  the  contempt  of 
open  rebels,  and  lost  whatever  confidence  of  loyal  men  he  ever  had. 
Even  his  Secretary  of  State,  conservative  and  cautious  Mr.  Cass,  felt 
forced  by  self-respect  to  quit  his  Cabinet,  when  he  would  not  rein- 
force Fort  Sumter.  He  had  not  the  courage  or  strength  of  will  to 
dismiss  the  notoriously  traitorous  members  of  his  Cabinet,  or  even 
to  restrain  them  from  plainly  showing  favor  to  rebellion,  both  in 
word  and  act.  His  most  energetic  measure  of  defence  against  the 
perils  threatening  the  nation  was  the  proclaiming  of  a  National 
Fast,  to  be  observed  on  the  4th  of  January;  but,  to  proclaim  the 
fast  which  God  has  chosen,  he  neither  dared  nor  was  disposed.  No 
loosing  of  the  bands  of  wickedness,  no  letting  the  oppressed  go  free, 
no  breaking  of  servile  yokes,  was  proposed  or  probably  once  thought 
of.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  his  proclamation  was  evidently 
meant  to  imply  rebuke  of  those  whose  very  moderate  anti-slavery 
views  and  action  had  been  made  by  the  Slave  Power  an  occasion  for 
revolt.  In  short,  to  put  upon  his  acts,  and  his  neglect  to  act,  the 
best  construction  they  will  bear,  the  President,  by  his  cowardice  and 
feebleness  and  indecision,  gave  treason  all  the  aid  and  comfort  which, 
perhaps,  so  weak  a  man  could  give;  insomuch  that,  under  his  ad- 
ministration, it  was  not  only  free  to  ripen  its  designs  and  prepare  its 
means  of  execution,  almost  without  a  show  of  hindrance,  but  bad 
eminent  facilities  therefor  provided  at  the  public  charge.  Tims 
favored,  it  had  gone  so  far,  before  the  incoming  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration, that  it  could  not  be  prevented  from  going  further,  and 
achieving  at  least  a  partial  and  temporary  success. 
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It  was  much  emboldened,  also,  to  the  taking  of  decisive  steps,  by 
the  representations  of  pro-slavery  politicians  at  the  North,  and  by 
the  falsehoods  told  by  correspondents  of  the  Southern  press,  writing 
from  Northern  cities,  as  to  tbe  opinions  and  condition  of  the  people 
there ;  as  well  as  by  an  overweening  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
the  South  to  the  well-being,  not  to  say  the  very  being,  of  the  North. 
Relying  upon  these,  the  rebels  fully  expected  from  the  Northern 
sham-Democracy  a  strong  diversion  in  their  favor,  should  the  Gov- 
ernment attempt  "coercion";  and  believed  that  the  secession  of  the 
Cotton  States  would  fill  the  North  with  such  pecuniary  distress, 
that,  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  the  mass  of  labor- 
ers  would  break  out  in  furious  riots,  clamoring  for  "  bread  or  blood"; 
and  thus  effectually  disable  the  Government  for  putting  down  rebel- 
lion at  the  South. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Express 
wrote  of  a  "Southern  Organization"  in  New  York,  numbering 
"  much  over  20,000  men,  pledged  under  oath  to  thin  the  ranks  of 
the  Yankee  scoundrels  before  they  reach  any  of  the  seceded  States"; 
and  of  "  similar  organizations  in  active  operation  in  many  parts  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania";  adding,  "I  heard  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  this  organization  say  to-day  that  its  plans,  if 
effectual,  would  stiffen  the  joints  of  250,000  Yankees  at  the  very 
lowest  calculation."  A  Southerner,  spending  some  days  in  New 
York,  wrote  thence,  December  6th,  to  the  Charleston  Mercury,  "  I 
hear  many  expressions  of  sympathy  for  us  in  this  city,  and  in  case 
of  an  attempt  to  coerce  us,  I  believe  we  can  safely  rely  upon  much 
material  aid  from  here,  and  especially  from  the  Irish.  They  hate 
the  nigger,  and  will  fight  to  sustain  our  rights,  if  it  finally  comes  to 
that.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  the  opinion  that  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  quietly  out  of  the  Uuion,  if  the  business  is  properly 
managed  with  the  Federal  Government.  *  *  *  The  Tribune  por- 
tion of  the  Abolition  party  think  there  will  be  no  peace  so  long  as 
we  remain  in  the  Union.  *  *  *  Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  is  with 
us.  He  hates  the  Union  as  bad  as  any  of  us,  and  would  rejoice  to 
see  it  broken  up.  lie  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  class,  and 
will,  if  it  comes  to  a  rupture,  encourage  enlistments  in  New  York  to 
fight  the  North.  We  can  depend  upon  that.  *  *  *  It  is  my  honest 
conviction  that  there  is  no  need  of  preparation  for  war.  *  *  *  I 
believe,  if  we  demand  secession,  that  the  North  will  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accede  to  our  request."     lie  had,  however,  the  sense  to 
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see,  and  the  frankness  to  say,  that  "  if  it  conies  to  a  fight  with  the 
General  Government,  we  shall  find  it  much  easier  to  get  in  than  to 
get  out  of  it." 

Three  months  later,  a  correspondent  of  the  same  journal  wrote 
from  New  York  that  "  any  troops  raised  to  invade  the  South  would 
have  to  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  at  least  their  own  number, 
before  they  ever  set  foot  on  Southern  soil,  and  Greeley,  Beecher 
and  other  truculent  Abolition  leaders  would  be  swinging  by  the 
neck,  from  the  lamp-posts  of  Broadway.  *  *  *  The  whole  city  of 
New  York  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Not  five  dry  goods 
houses  will  be  able  to  stand.  No  business  is  doing.  The  number 
of  hands  discharged  is  immense.  The  Morrill  tariff  will  bring  the 
crisis  to  an  explosion  next  month,  and  in  a  short  time  the  general 
distress  will  be  so  great  that  risings  and  riots  will  take  place,  and 
the  white  slaves  of  commerce  and  capital,  both  in  New  York  and  in 
New  England,  will  administer  to  the  lips  of  their  task-masters  the 
poisoned  chalice  which  they  have  prepared  for  the  planters  of  the 
South.  *  *  *  If  the  South  wants  recruits  to  fight  its  battles 
against  invading  hosts  of  Abolitionists,  and  spare  the  lives  of  its 
own  citizens,  let  the  Confederacy  employ  a  few  agents  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  of  the  North,  and  it  will  soon  have  as  many  troops 
as  it  requires.  There  is  not  an  unemployed  Irishman  who  would  not 
gladly  enlist  in  the  cause,  and  there  are  thousands  of  native  Demo- 
crats eager  for  the  same  service.  And,  should  the  Lincoln  Adminis- 
tration proceed  to  make  war  upon  your  commerce,  you  can  find  at 
the  North  any  number  of  ships  and  men  ready  for  letters  of  marque 
from  the  Southern  Confederacy." 

As  early  as  November  9th,  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Confederacy  headed 
an  article,  "The  War  Already  Begun,"  and  said  in  it,  "  We  [earn 
that  a  mob  has  already  set  fire  to  the  Tribune  office,  New  York,  and 
likewise  to  the  Astor  House,  which  has  been  for  many  years  the 
headquarters  of  the  leading  fanatics  of  the  North.  It  is  nothing 
but  justice  that  an  indignant  and  outraged  people  should  have  laid 
these  dens  in  ruins."  A  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  stated  that  Robert  Tyler,  son  of  the  ex-President, 
and  a  resident  in  Bristol;  Pa.,  "has  been  acting  as  a  spy  of  Gover- 
nor Wise"  and  that  a  letter  from  him  was  intercepted,  "  pledging 
Wise  that  he  had  1,000  Philadelphians  enrolled  to  march  with  him 
to  Virginia  and  fight  for  the  rebellion."  A  multitude  of  similar 
quotations  might  be  made,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  kind  of 
L2 
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hopes  and  expectations  which  gave  the  rebels  courage  for  their  en- 
terprise. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  part  of  their  design  was  to  pre- 
vent, by  open  or  secret  violence,  the  inauguration  of  the  President 
elect,  and  either  seize  the  capital,  and  openly  usurp  the  government 
of  the  whole  country,  or  at  least  create  a  temporary  anarchy,  with 
such  consequent  confusion  and  helplessness  as  would  make  impossible 
any  effectual  resistance  to  their  revolutionary  schemes,  till  the  time 
for  effectual  resistance  should  have  passed.  As  early  as  December 
17th,  a  Southern  man,  or  one  so  representing  himself,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  under  cover  to  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
"  not  daring  to  risk "  the  letter  directly  "  through  the  Southern 
mail,"  warning  him  of  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him  at  the  inauguration ; 
detailing  the  plot,  with  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  naming 
the  man  —  "a  very  courageous  man,  wealthy  and  influential,  and 
considered  very  upright"  —  who  had  sworn  to  shoot  him.  "To  es- 
cape detection,"  said  the  writer,  "  it  was  agreed  for  him  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  three  or  four  hundred  friends,  they  to  concentrate  to  one 
point,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  a  sight  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  you  while  speaking."  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote  from  Washington,  January  2d,  "  It  is  now  well  known 
that  military  companies  have  been  organized  and  drilled  for  months 
past  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  —  some  of  them  under  the  eye  of  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  —  and  that  the  distinct  object  of  their 
organization  is  to  aid  in  the  seizure  of  Washington  city  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  disunionists,  or  the  prevention  by  force  of  Lincoln's 
inauguration."  A  letter  from  Baltimore,  January  11th,  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  said,  "  A  public  man  of  some  standing,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  revolutionary  party,  openly  declared  to-day  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass  through  Maryland,  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated,  and  that  he  never  would  be 
inaugurated  in  Washington  !  If  the  Legislature  should  ever  get  to- 
gether, they  design  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  any  passengers  at 
all  over  Maryland  territory  until  after  the  4th  of  March;  and  it  is 
their  declared  purpose  to  seize  upon  the  Capitol,  in  conjunction  with 
Virginia.  They  will  assemble  a  Convention  that  will  vote  us  out  of 
the  Union ;  and,  if  the  Capitol  can  be  seized,  the  revolutionists  in- 
tend to  declare  themselves  the  United  States,  and  proceed  to  invite 
tin-  Free  States  into  a  new  Confederacy,  with  such  changes  in  the 
present  Constitution  as  Mr.  Breckinridge  asks  for!  " 
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The  Lafayette  (la.)  Journal,  of  February  18th,  states  that  on 
the  11th  "  an  attempt  was  made  to  wreck  the  train  on  the  Toledo 
and  Western  Railroad,  bearing  the  President  elect  and  suite,"  on 
their  way  to  Washington.  Shortly  before  the  train  was  due  at  the 
State  line,  an  obstruction  was  found  about  a  mile  from  the  station, 
"  fastened  upon  the  rails  in  such  a  manner  that  if  a  train  at  full 
speed  had  struck  it,  engine  and  cars  must  have  been  thrown  off,  and 
many  persons  killed."  Several  other  attempts  were  made  upqn  Mr. 
Lincoln's  life,  during  his  journey  through  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
Syracuse  Journal  said,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  his  travelling 
companions,  that,  "as  the  Presidential  train  was  leaving  Cincinnati, 
a  grenade  of  the  most  destructive  character  was  discovered  in  a 
small  carpet-bag,  which  some  unknown  person  had  placed  on  a  seat 
of  the  car  occupied  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  family  and  personal 
friends.  It  was  found  ignited,  and  so  arranged  that  within  fifteen 
minutes  it  would  have  exploded  with  force  sufficient  to  demolish  the 
car  and  destroy  the  lives  of  all  in  it."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  "  learned  from  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  that,  before  he  entered  the 
cars  at  the  various  points  on  the  route,  the  conductors  were  accus- 
tomed to  examine  the  seats  and  cushions,  to  see  that  no  dangerous 
machine  or  person  was  secreted  in  the  carriage." 

On  Thursday  night,  February  21st,  information  reached  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  a  special  messenger  from  General 
Scott,  and  so  authenticated  as  to  compel  belief,  that  a  secret  organi- 
zation, just  discovered  in  Baltimore,  had  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him  in  that  city,  or  on  his  way  thither.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  attached  to  the  travelling  party,  said  that  among 
the  conspirators  were  "persons  high  in  Southern  confidence,  ami 
some  whose  fame  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  Statesmen  laid 
the  plan,  bankers  endorsed  it,  and  adventurers  were  to  carry  it  into 
effect."  Knowing,  from  public  announcements,  that  the  President 
intended  to  leave  Harrisburg  on  Saturday  morning,  they  purposed 
"  to  throw  the  train  down  some  steep  embankment,  and  destroy  the 
lives  of  all  on  board,  or,  this  project  tailing,  to  surround  tin'  carriage 
on  the  way  from  depot  to  depot  in  Baltimore,  ami  assassinate  him 
with  dagger  or  pistol  shot."  After  consultation  with  his  friends 
upon  this  intelligence,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  their  urgenl  repre- 
sentations, and  took  a  train  on  Friday  evening,  passed  through  Bal- 
timore in  the  night,  and  reached  Washington  early  Saturday  morn- 
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ing,  before  his  change  of  plan  was  generally  known,  even  in  Harris- 
burg.  The  reception  given  in  Baltimore,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to 
the  train  he  was  to  have  taken,  and  which  his  family  and  suite  did 
take,  tended  to  corroborate  the  charge  of  a  murderous  conspiracy. 
When  the  train  reached  the  station,  a  crowd  of  several  thousands 
pressed  around  it,  "  and  in  an  instant,  as  it  were,"  says  the  Balti- 
more Republican,  "  the  platforms  of  the  cars  were  filled  with  an 
excited  mass.  The  most  terrific  shouts  and  yells  were  sent  up,  ex- 
celling anything  in  the  way  of  excitement  we  have  ever  witnessed. 
When  Mrs.  Lincoln,  with  several  gentlemen  of  her  company,  step- 
ped upon  the  platform,  one  of  them  "was  taken  for  the  President, 
and,  a  rush  being  made,  so  violent  was  the  pressure,  that  many  were 
pushed  headlong  from  the  platform.  But  the  gentleman  taken  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  managed  to  escape  by  rushing  quickly  through  the 
freight  department  of  the  depot,  and  taking  a  carriage.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  family  were  then  escorted  to  carriages  in  waiting,  and 
moved  off,"  and  after  some  time,  the  noisy  crowd  dispersed,  baffled 
and  disappointed. 

Three  days  later,  the  New  York  journals  stated  that  information 
had  been  laid  before  the  proper  authorities,  that  an  organized  band 
of  five  hundred  men  had  sworn  to  prevent  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  that  they  would  take  a  position  near  him,  on  inauguration 
day,  and  one  of  them  would  shoot  him  with  an  air-gun,  while  the 
crowd  around  would  save  the  murderer  from  detection.  If  there 
was  such  an  organization,  which  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  the  de- 
fensive preparations  of  General  Scott,  and  the  public  warnings  which 
had  been  given,  deterred  it  from  attempting  to  carry  out  its  purpose, 
and  the  inauguration  was  undisturbed. 

Meanwhile,  the  rebels  were  steadily  pressing  the  siege  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  had,  by  this  time,  surrounded  it  with  such  formidable 
batteries,  and  made  the  approach  of  a  relieving  force  so  difficult  and 
dangerous,  that  the  new  President  and  Cabinet  hesitated,  for  several 
weeks,  whether  to  try  to  reinforce  or  to  withdraw  the  little  garrison. 
But,  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  President  gave  formal  notice  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  provisions  would  be  sent  into  the 
fort,  peaceably  or  by  force;  whereupon  the  rebel  General,  Beaure- 
oard,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederate  States, 
demanded  the  evacuation  of  the .  fort ;  which  being  refused,  he 
opened  fire  upon  it  from  his  batteries  and  Fort  Moultrie,  on  the 
morning  of  April  12th,     Major  Anderson  replied  with  spirit,  from 
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the  guns  of  Sumter,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  disparity  of  force, 
kept  up  the  fight  till  after  noon  of  the  13th;  when,  almost  every- 
thing combustible  within  the  walls  being  on  fire  from  the  hot  shot  of 
the  besiegers,  his  ammunition  nearly  gone,  and  his  men  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  heat,  he  surrendered,  and  was  permitted,  with  his  scanty 
band,  to  retire  with  the  well-earned  honors  of  war. 

The  fall  of  Sumter  filled  the  country  with  intense  excitement. 
The  South  exulted  wildly  over  her  success  in  the  first  encounter  of 
arms,  —  as  if  the  vanquishing  of  seventy  men  by  seven  thousand,  with 
large  advantages  of  means  and  preparation,  had  been  indeed  a  glori- 
ous victory,  —  and  hailed  it  as  a  haj>py  omen  of  the  final  issue  of  the 
war.  One  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  Richmond,  one  hundred  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  in  honor  of  the  great  event;  and  with  like  and  other 
tokens  of  rejoicing  it  was  welcomed  throughout  the  rebellious  States. 
President  Davis  and  his  Secretary  of  War  were  serenaded,  and  the 
latter  answered  with  a  speech,  and  prophesied  that  the  Confederate 
flag  would  soon  be  waving  over  Washington  and  Paueuil  Hall,  if 
hostilities  should  continue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  North  was 
startled  from  dreams  of  compromise  and  peace,  and  began  to  under- 
stand that  the  rebels  were  in  bitter  earnest,  and  meant  blows  and 
blood.  All  differences  seemed  to  be  forgotten  on  the  instant ;  and 
Republicans  and  Democrats  and  Bell-Everett  Unionists,  Radicals 
aud  Conservatives,  or  whatever  else  men  called  themselves,  declared 
with  one  emphatic  voice  for  the  effectual  assertion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's authority,  and  called  for  retribution  on  the  authors  of  the 
flagrant  outrage.  A  few  exceptions,  it  is  true,  there  were,  among 
the  basest  vassals  of  the  Slave  Power,  who  had  stolen  the  name  of 
Democrat  to  cover  their  servility  to  the  worst  of  despotisms.  Rut, 
for  the  most  part,  even  those  whose  hearts  were  with  the  traitors, 
seeing  how  general  and  earnest  was  the  adverse  sentiment,  prudently 
affected  a  loyalty  they  did  not  feel,  and  joined  the  prevailing  orj  for 
upholding  the  Union.  Indeed,  the  efforts  which  pro-slavery  poli- 
ticians have  so  long  been  making  to  inculcate  blind,  idolatrous  rever- 
ence for  the  Union,  that  they  might  use  the  feeling  in  the  interest  of 
slavery,  began  at  length  to  recoil  against  themselves.  Multitudes 
who  had  been  taught  to  give  up  Northern  rights,  and  tamely  bear 
the  insolence  of  slave-drivers,  because  the  Union  must  be  saved, 
whatever  else  is  lost,  had  learned  their  lesson  too  well  for  their 
teachers'  purpose,  and  Could  not  sit  still  ami  rrr  the  objecl  of  their 
idolatry   shattered   by   armed    rebellion.      Possibly  the   Eeal   of  BOIUfl 
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may  have  been  all  the  warmer,  for  the  remembrance  of  past  humilia- 
tions inflicted  by  Southern  arrogance,  and,  at  the  time,  received  with 
outward  semblance  of  complacency,  but  with  a  secret  chafing  of  the 
spirit,  which,  therefore,  seizes  eagerly  the  opportunity  to  break  from 
its  long  constraint.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  South  was  grievously 
disappointed  by  the  response  of  almost  the  whole  North  to  the 
attack  on  Sumter,  and  was  not  a  little  indignant  at  those  who  had 
deceived  her  into  the  belief  that  her  revolutionary  movement  would 
have  nearly  as  much  Northern  help  as  hindrance. 

On  the  .15th  of  April,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing that  in  seven  States  the, execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  is  obstructed  "by  a  combination  too  powerful  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  " ;  and  call- 
ing out  "  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  to  the  number  of  75,000, 
in  order  to  suppress  said  combination,  and  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed."  He  deemed  it  "  proper  to  say,  that  the  first  service  as- 
signed to  the  forces  hereby  called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repos- 
sess the  forts,  places  and  property  which  have  been  seized  from  the 
Union,"  promised  "  the  utmost  care,  consistent  with  the  objects  afore- 
said, to  avoid  any  destruction  of  or  interference  with  property,  or 
any  disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  "  ;  and  commanded  "  the  persons 
composing  the  combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse  and  retire  to  their 
respective  abodes  within  twenty  days."  He  also  summoned  Con- 
gress to  a  special  session,  to  begin  on  the  4th  of  next  July.  The 
troops  called  for  by  the  proclamation  were  duly  apportioned  among 
all  the  States  which  had  not  yet  seceded,  and  requisition  was  made 
upon  the  Governor  of  each  for  its  respective  quota.  The  Governors 
of  the  Slave  States,  thus  called  on,  except  those  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  answered  with  insulting  refusals;  but  all  the  Free  States 
eagerly  vied  with  each  other  in  enthusiastic  zeal  to  obey  the  requisi- 
sition.  From  States  and  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  North  came 
also  liberal  offers  of  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  war;  and  every- 
where was  the  stir  of  busy  preparation.  In  a  few  days,  regiments 
from  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  in  Wash- 
tiiirton  ;  but  not  a  day  too  soon,  it  was  believed,  to  save  the  city 
from  falling  into  rebel  hands. 

The  advance  to  the  capital  was  seriously  impeded  by  the  seces- 
sionists of  Baltimore,  who,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  first  shedding 
iif  .'Massachusetts  blood  in  the  war  which  won  the  nation's  inde- 
pendence, murdered   several  members  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment, 
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marching  through  the  city  from  one  railroad  station  to  another ;  and 
then  broke  the  direct  communication  between  the  North  and  "Wash- 
ington, by  destroying  railroad  bridges  and  cutting  telegraph  wires 
north  and  east  of  Baltimore.  When,  after  that,  the  Northern  troops 
continued  to  pour  into  Washington,  going  around  by  Annapolis,  an 
attempt  was  made,  but  without  success,  to  have  rhem  forbidden  to 
cross  any  part  of  the  soil  of  Maryland.  The  arch-conspirators  had 
no  doubt  hoped,  and  almost  confidently  expected,  that  Maryland,  as 
a  slaveholding  State,  would  join  in  the  execution  of  their  plot,  and, 
by  closing  all  approaches  to  the  capital,  would  render  it  their  sure 
and  easy  prey.  Believing,  from  the  Baltimore  outbreak  and  other 
tokens,  that  she  had  resolved  to  do  so,  the  Richmond  Examiner  joy- 
fully exclaimed :  "  To  have  gained  Maryland  is  to  have  gained  a 
host.  It  insures  Washington  city,  and  the  ignominious  expulsion  of 
Lincoln  and  his  body-guard  of  Kansas  cut-throats  from  the  White 
House.  It  gives  us  the  entire  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  *  *  The 
South  could  not  have  spared  Maryland.  Her  territory,  her  waters, 
her  slaves,  her  people,  her  soldiers,  her  sailors,  her  ship-builders,  her 
machinists,  her  wealth,  enterprise  and  bravery  were  all  essential  to 
it  "  And  very  likely  she  would  have  been  carried  into  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  by  a  restless,  desperate  minor  ty  of  her  people, 
though  against  the  will  of  the  lessp  energetic  and  active  majority, 
but  for  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  Northern  troops. 

Indeed,  it  was  manifest,  from  the  first  rebellious  movement,  that 
sympathy  with  it  was  strong  and  active  wherever  slavery  was  strong; 
and  that  loyalty  in  any  region  was  just  about  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
strength  of  attachment  there  to  the  slave  system.  In  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Eastern  Kentucky  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  other  portions 
of  the  South  in  which  the  slaves  are  few  and  labor  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  freemen,  secession  is  unpopular,  and  is  even  to  .-nine  ex- 
tent actively  resisted.  Already,  loyal  regiments  ire  forming  in  all 
the  border  Slave  States,  notwithstanding  the  disloyal  answers  of  the 
Governors- of  most  of  them  to  the  President's  requisition.  And 
Western  Virginia  is  beginning  to  move  for  organizing  a  new  govern- 
ment, adverse  to  that  of  tin- Stati-,  —  the  latter  being  held  to  have 
abdicated  its  Constitutional  authority  by  going  over  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

Whether  such  a  step  is  Btrietly  regular;  whether  one-fourth  or 
less  of  the  people  of  a  State,  occupying  also  hardly  one-third  of  its 
territory,  can  legally  create  a  government   for  the  whole,  in  case 
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there  is  no  legal  government,  admits,  to  say  the  least,  of  serious 
doubt.  But  that  the  legal  consequence  of  secession,  as  determined 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  what  it  is  here 
assumed  to  be,  we  think  too  plain  for  reasonable  question.  No 
State  which  has  seceded  has  now  a  government  which  any  citizen, 
still  loyal  to  the  General  Government,  can  recognize  as  legal.  This 
follows  from  the  obvious  truism,  that  no  man  can  at  the  same  time 
owe  allegiance  to  two  hostile  governments.  Either  the  "  Confederate 
States"  are  legally  and  Constitutionally  outside  of  the  Union,  or  they 
have  no  State  governments,  and  legally  are  subject  only  to  that  of 
the  Union. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  proposition  bears  decisively  upon 
the  question  of  the  present  standing  of  slavery  before  the  law.  For 
slavery,  being  essentially  immoral,  can  have  no  warrant  in  natural 
law,  and  never  can  acquire  legality  by  prescription.  In  Lord 
Mansfield's  often  quoted  words,  "  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be 
suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law."  Hence,  where  no  positive 
law  is,  it  must  be  illegal.  But  positive  law  cannot  be,  where  no 
legal  government  is,  to  enact  or  uphold  it.  Rights  existing  under 
natural  law  live  on,  although  the  human  governments  which  have 
recognized  them  die.  But  rights,  or  what  are  called  such,  created 
by  a  government,  die  in  the  death  of  their  creator.  Since,  then,  the 
alleged  right  of  slaveholding  is  of  this  latter  class,  it  has,  if  ever 
strictly  legal,  ceased  to  be  so  in  the  seceding  States;  and  every 
slave  there  has  been  emancipated  by  necessary  legal  consequence  of 
the  fact  of  secession.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  only  government 
now  having  legal  power  to  enact  or  uphold  "  positive  law  "  within 
those  States  is  the  General  Government ;  which,  as  matter  of  fact, 
has  never  given  or  attempted  to  give  legality  to  slaveholding;  and, 
as  matter  of  law,  could  not  have  given  it,  had  the  attempt  been 
made.  Whether  any  government  could,  we  will  not  here  debate ; 
but  the  Federal  Government,  all  agree,  has  such  powers  only  as  have 
been  expressly  granted  in  the  Constitution,  or  as  are  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  those  expressly  granted ;  and  neither  class  includes  a 
power  to  legalize  slaveholding.  This  outbreak  of  rebellion,  there- 
fore, has  devolved  upon  the  General  Government  not  only  a  Constitu- 
tional right,  but  a  Constitutional  obligation  to  regard  slavery  as  ille- 
gal in  all  the  States  which  have  seceded,  and  to  treat  their  hereto- 
fore enslaved  inhabitants  as  free.  Of  course,  the  Constitutional 
right  involves  a  moral  obligation,  also,  to  do  this;  for  it  is  simply 
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self-evident  that  the  Government  is  morally  bound  to  exert  upon  the 
side  of  right  whatever  Constitutional  power  it  has.  So,  if  the  act  of 
slavery,  in  beginning  this  civil  war,  should  not  be  suicide  in  fact,  as 
it  certainly  is  in  law,  the  fault  will  be  in  the  Government's  unwise, 
unlawful,  and  most  culpable  forbearance  toward  the  evil-doer. 

The  question  concerns  not  alone  the  freedom  of  the  millions  of 
unlawfully  held  slaves,  but  the  rights  and  interests,  also,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  all  the  loyal  people  of  the  country.  The  rightful 
Government  of  any  country  has  a  right  to  use,  in  upholding  its 
authority,  the  services  of  every  subject  of  its  rule ;  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  loyal  in  act,  as  well  as  feeling,  has  a  right  to  be  so ;  and 
every  loyal  man  has  a  right  to  be  exempt  from  so  much  of  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  the  Government  as,  in  a  fair  distribution  of  it, 
would  fall  to  the  share  of  any  other  loyal  man.  These,  it  seems  to 
us,  are  truisms;  consecpuently,  no  man  can  be  rightfully  left  under 
such  control  of  the  disloyal  as  will  defraud  the  Government  of  its 
right  to  his  services,  him  of  his  right  to  render  them,  and  his  fel- 
lows in  loyalty  of  their  right  to  be  exempt  from  his  share  of  the 
common  burden.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  the  slaves  of  rebels 
legally  set  free  by  the  mere  fact  of  rebellion,  but  the  Government  is 
bound,  alike  by  law  and  justice  and  sound  policy,  to  regard  them  so, 
and  shape  its  action  toward  them  accordingly.  It  cannot  else  assert 
completely  either  its  own  rights,  or,  as  its  duty  is,  those  of  its  loyal 
subjects,  either  white  or  black.  If  it  treats  as  slaves  those  who 
were  held  as  such  before  the  treason  of  their  masters  annulled  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  so  held,  it  robs  itself  of  the  services 
of  a  large  class  of  loyal  men.  to  give  them  to  armed  traitors;  bur- 
dens unwisely,  illegally  and  unjustly  all  other  loyal  men;  cripples 
its  own  strength,  to  increase  its  adversary's;  and  takes  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  lawlessly  enslaving  —  not  merely  keeping  in,  but 
thrusting  into  slavery  —  millions  now  free  by  law  as  well  as  right. 

From  this  conclusion,  we  see  no  escape  but  by  admitting  secession 
to  be  right  —  for  else  the  slave-code  is  annulled;  —  or  by  affirming 
that  property  in  slaves  stands  on  the.  same  basis,  in  law  and  morals, 
as  any  other  property, —  for  else  ii  ceases  with  the  local  law.  Bui 
both  the^e  doctrines  have  already  been  emphatically  repudiated  by 
large  majorities  in  the  loyal  States;  and  to  maintain  the  opposite, 
they  are  now  mustering  their  hosts  for  battle  against  the  perfidious 
authors  of  this  civil  war.  Hence  do  consistenl  course  is  left  them, 
but  to  treat  slavery  as  abolished  by  secession,  and  adjust  their  future 
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policy  to  that  fact.  If  wise  enough  to  do  this,  they  will  secure  the 
only  adequate  compensation  within  their  reach  for  the  present  and 
coming  calamities ;  while  lessening  also  their  duration  and  their 
weight,  by  cutting  at  the  first  blow  the  sinews  of  the  strength  of  the 
rebellion,  thus  making  easier  and  shorter  the  task  of  crushing  it. 
We  strongly  doubt,  indeed,  whether  it  can  else  be  crushed  at  all. 


President   Lincoln's   Inaugural. 

Unless  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  shall  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  new  President,  or  their  progress  shall  give  him  speedily 
a  clearer  vision  than  he  had  at  first,  we  see  no  ground  for  hope  that 
he  will  lead  the  way,  as  becomes  his  station  and  opportunities,  in 
this  plain  course  of  justice  and  sound  policy.  For,  when  he  took 
his  office,  he  had  evidently  yet  to  learn  the  character  of  the  implaca- 
ble and  desperate  foe  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  how  alone  he 
can  be  effectually  dealt  with.  He  was  manifestly  under  the  delu- 
sion, so  widely  prevalent  at  the  North,  that  soft  words  will  salve  the 
nation's  sore ;  that  protestations  of  respect  for  the  "  rights "  and 
"  institutions  "  of  the  South  will  soothe  the  maddened  Slave  Power, 
and  lure  it  from  the  execution  of  its  long-meditated  and  slowly- 
ripened  schemes  of  treason.  Or,  it  may  be,  he  was  still  controlled 
by  that  habit  of  deference  to  the  interests  of  slavery,  which  has  be- 
come a  "  second  nature  "  to  so  many  Northern  politicians.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  one  who  is  not  so  deeply  sensible  of 
the  atrocious  wickedness  involved  in  the  slave  system  as  to  be  a 
thorough  Abolitionist,  should  be  slow  to  appreciate  the  depravity 
that  system  generates,  and,  hence,  the  terrible  earnestness  with  which 
its  votaries  have  plunged  into  the  bloody  strife  to  uphold  its  suprem- 
acy. Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may,  for  these  or  other  reasons, 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  unseemly  and  even  unprecedented  haste,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  to  pledge  himself  particularly  to  the  baser  por- 
tion of  the  work  to  which  he  regarded  himself  as  bound  by  his 
official  oath ;  making  especially  conspicuous  just  that  obligation 
which,  as  it  is  a  shame  that  he  or  any  man  should  be  required  to 
take  it,  one  would  think  he  might  have  had  the  grace  at  least  to  be 
ashamed  thus  to  parade,  and  would  have  chosen  rather  to  leave  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  background.  That  he  did  not,  shows  how  very  far 
he  was  from  having  any  adequate  conception  of  the  greatness  of  the 
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wrong  he  undertook  to  do,  and,  consequently,  how  unfit  to  compre- 
hend and  deal  with  the  pressing  exigency  of  this  fateful  hour. 

The  first  topic  touched  upon  in  his  Address  is  the  "  apprehension  " 
which  "seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  that, 
by  the  accession  of  a  Republican  administration,  their  property  and 
their  peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered."  For  this, 
he  assured  them,  "there  never  has  been  any  reasonable  cause'1; 
which  they,  at  least  so  many  of  them  as  have  any  effective  voice  in 
Southern  affairs,  knew  probably  as  well  as  he.  To  confirm  his  assur- 
ance, he  quoted  from  one  of  his  own  published  speeches,  disclaiming 
any  "  purpose,  lawful  right,  or  inclination,  directly  or  indirectly  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists  " ;  also,  from  the 
Chicago  Platform,  the  resolution  affirming  "the  right  of  each  State 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  judgment  exclusively,"  and  denouncing  "  the  lawless  invasion 
by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext,  as  the  gravest  of  crimes  " ;  then  said,  "  I  now 
reiterate  these  setniments,  *  *  *  and  add  that  all  the  protection 
which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given, 
will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States,  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  whatever  cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another."  And 
lest  this  somewhat  general  statement  should  still  leave  room  for 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  work  to  be  "  cheerfully  "  done,  "  consistently 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,"  includes  the  particular  business 
of  slave-catching,  —  helping  men-stealers  again  to  their  stolen  "chat- 
ties" which  may  have  slipped  from  their  grasp, — he  cited  at  large 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  touching  "persons  held  to  Bervice 
or  labor  in  one  State  escaping  into  another  "  ;  adding,  "  it  is  scarcely 
questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those  who  made  it  for 
the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  intention  of 
the  law-giver  is  the  law";  reminded  "members  of  Congress  "  that 
they  all  "swear  their  support  to  this  provision,"  and  consequently 
"their  oaths  are  unanimous,  that  slaves  whose  cases  come  within  its 
terms  shall  be  delivered  up";  and  asked,  "if  they  would  make  the 
effort  in  good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity, 
frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  Lr'>od  thai  unani- 
mous oath?"  And  he  rather  insisted  thai  they  should  do  this, 
notwithstanding  "some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  elan-.' 
should  he  enforced  by  national  or  by  State  authority  ";  Bince  "that 
difference    is   not   very  material,"  for,   "if  the   slave   i-   to   he  sur- 
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rendered,  it  can  be  of  little  consequence  to  him  or  to  others  by  which 
authority  it  is  done ;  and  should  any  one  be  content  that  this  oath 
shall  go  unkept,  on  a  merely  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  kept?  " 

The  President's  eagerness  to  have  the  promised  wrong  committed 
seems  to  have  so  disturbed  his  mind  as  to  make  his  reasoning  slightly 
turbid  here.     His  leaving  out  of  view  the  obvious  truth,  that 

"  It  is  a  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  the- sinful  oath," 

is  only  what  might  be  expected  of  one  who,  with  his  understanding 
of  the  Constitution,  is  willing  to  "  swear  support "  to  it.  But  it  is 
not  so  clear  how  he  can  think  it  immaterial  to  the  Congressmen 
whose  action  he  invokes,  whether  they  think  the  Constitution,  which 
creates  the  alleged  obligation  to  do  what  otherwise  would  be  alike 
illegal  and  immoral,  lays  it  on  them  or  elsewhere.  It  may,  indeed, 
"be  of  little  consequence"  to  the  slave  who  has  regained  possession 
of  his  stolen  body,  whether  the  nation  or  the  State  re-steals  and 
reenslaves  him  ;  but  "  to  others  "  it  should  seem  that  the  "  difference 
of  opinion  "  is  "  a  very  material  one,"  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
required  to  do  the  mean  and  wicked  act,  which,  done  without  the 
Constitutional  warrant,  would  be  criminal  as  well  as  sinful.  The 
Congressman  who  holds  that  the  Constitution  lays  this  obligation  on 
the  States,  would  break,  not  keep,  his  oath,  if  he  should  vote  for 
such  a  law  as  the  President  suggested. 

Having  made  his  bow  to  Slavery,  the  President  nest  ventured 
mildly  to  hint  an  interrogative  recognition  of  the  possibility  that 
Freedom  also  has  some  rights,  to  which  a  measure  of  respect  may 
properly  be  shown.  "  In  any  law,"  he  asked,  "  upon  this  subject, 
ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  hu- 
mane jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a  freeman  be  not,  in 
any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?"  Remembering,  also,  that  the 
South  has  shown  in  general  much  less  respect  for  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  others  than  she  asks  for  what  she  calls  her  own,  he  risked 
another  modest  question,  doubtless  prompted  by  that  fact,  although 
it  is  not  alluded  to  in  terms.  "Might  it  not  be  well,"  he  said,  "at 
the  same  time  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  that  clause 
in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that  '  the  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States  '  ?  " 
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He  then  went  into  an  argument  against  secession,  maintaining 
that,  "in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Union  is  perpetual "  ;  that  "  the  destruction  of  it  by  one  or  a 
part  only  of  the  States  is  not  lawfully  possible  " ;  that  "  no  State 
can,  upon  its  own  mere  motion,  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  " ; 
that  "  therefore,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union 
is  unbroken  "  ;  and  that  his  "  simple  duty  "  is,  "  as  the  Constitution 
expressly  enjoins  upon"  him,  "to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the 
Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States."  Promising  to  do 
this  duty,  "  so  far  as  is  practicable,  unless  the  people  shall  in  some 
authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary,"  he  trusted  "  this  will  not 
be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
Union  that  it  will  Constitutionally  defend  and  maintain  itself.  In 
doing  this,  there  shall  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence,  unless  it  is  forced 
upon  the  national  authority.  Beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for 
occupying  and  possessing  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  collecting  the  duties  and  imposts,  there  will  be  no 
invasion.  Where  hostility  to  the  United  States  shall  be  so  great 
and  so  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  hold- 
ing the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious 
strangers  among  the  people  that  object.  *  *  *  The  mails,  unless 
repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense  of 
perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and  reflec- 
tion." This  course  is  to  be  followed,  "  unless  the  current  of  events 
and  experience  shall  show  a  change  to  be  proper  " ;  and  he  will  use 
his  "  best  discretion,  in  every  exigency,  with  a  view  and  a  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fra- 
ternal sympathies  and  affections." 

Then  followed  some  paragraphs  of  expostulation,  with  "  those  who 
really  love  the  Union,"  against  their  "entering  on  so  grave  a  matter 
as  the  destruction  of  our  national  fabric.  All  profess,"  he  said,  "  to 
be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  Constitutional  rights  can  be  main- 
tained " ;  and  he  thought  no  right  plainly  written  in  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  denied.  "The  only  substantial  dispute"  is  about 
slavery,  which  "one  section  of  our  country  believes  is  right,  and 
ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  il  is  wrong,  and  OUghl 
not  to  be  extended.  The  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Constitution^ 
and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  [classed 
together  as  if  there  were  no  appreciable  moral  difference  between 
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them,]  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in 
a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  sup- 
ports the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the 
dry,  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each. 
This  cannot  be  perfectly  cured,"  but  separation  would  make  it 
"  worse  in  both  cases.  The  foreign  slave-trade  would  be  revived, 
and  fugitive  slaves  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all." 

Referring  to  the  desire  of  "  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  " 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended,  he  made  "  no  recommenda- 
tion of  amendment,"  but  would,  "  under  existing  circumstances,  favor 
rather  than  oppos3  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to 
act  upon  the  subjsct";  and,  of  the  different  "modes  prescribed  in 
the  instrument "  for  amending  it,  "  the  Convention  mode  "  seemed 
preferable  to  him,  "  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with 
the  people  themselves."  The  proposed  amendment  which  had  passed 
Congress,  "  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never 
interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  States,  including  that  of 
persons  held  to  service,"  he  held  "  to  be  now  implied  Constitutional 
law";  and  had  "no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevo- 
cable." As  to  "  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that  Constitutional 
questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,"  he  did  "  not 
deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit, 
as  to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very 
high  respect  in  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment "  ;  but  he  distinctly  implied  his  opinion  that  "  the  policy  of 
the  Government  upou  the  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people 
is  not  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

He  concluded  by  telling  his  "dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen"  that 
in  their  hands,  not  his,  "  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war  ";  that 
they  "can  have  no  conflict  without  being  the  aggressors";  that  they 
"  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  [but  how  many  in  the  other 
place.?]  to  destroy  the  Government,"  while  he  has  "the  most  solemn 
one  to  'preserve,  protect  and  defend'  it";  that  "we  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends,"  and  "must  not  be  enemies  "  ;  and  that  "  the  chorus  of 
the  Union  "  will  be  swelled  from  "  every  heart  and  hearthstone  all 
over  this  broad  land."  For  all  which,  how  much  his  "  dissatisfied 
fellow-countrymen"  cared,  maybe  inferred  from  the  events  which 
we  have  already  related. 

Regarded  as  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  plotters  and  abettors  of 
treason,  the  Address  was  certainly  a  failure.     They  were  as  prompt, 
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emphatic  and  unanimous  in  condemning  it,  as  if  it  had  resembled 
their  own  policy  in  boldness  and  decision.  In  the  Senate,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  denounced  it  as  "  a 
war  document,  intended  to  provoke  a  collision  with  the  South." 
Dispatches  of  the  5th  of  March  to  the  New  York  Tribune  and  other 
Northern  journals,  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
Alexandria  and  Staunton,  Va.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Raleigh,  Wilmington  and  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Jackson,  Columbus  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  New  Orleans,  La., 
pronounced  it  "  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  the  seceded 
States";  declared  that,  "if  its  positions  are  sustained  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  collision  and  civil  war  are  inevitable";  that  it 
"was  received  with  indignation,"  and  "creates  invense  excitement"; 
that  "it  is  considered  a  very  silly  production  ';  that  "its  doc- 
trines would  reduce  the  South  to  the  unquestioned  dominion  of  the 
North";  that  "  the  policy  indicated  toward  the  seceding  States  will 
meet  the  stern  and  unyielding  resistance  of  the  united  South";  that 
"Tennessee  will  fight  it  to  the  bitter  end";  that  South  Carolina  is 
"  content  to  leave  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Inaugural  in  the  hands  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States";  and 
so  on,  to  the  end  of  a  chapter  too  long  to  be  recited  here.  Even 
those  who  claimed  to  be  Unionists,  at  the  South,  were  by  no  means 
united  in  approval  of  the  Address.  The  (Union)  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette  said  it  "was  not  such  as  we  wished";  a  dispatch  from 
Staunton  said,  "the  Union  men  say  little,  but  evidently  are  disap- 
pointed"; from  Petersburg,  that  "hundreds  hitherto  for  the  Union 
avowed  boldly  for  revolution  if  the  Convention  does  not  immediately 
.pass  the  secession  ordinance";  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  that  "the 
Inaugural  was  favorably  received  by  the  Unionists,  though  they  do 
not  approve  of  all  of  it";  and  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  that  "the 
Union  men  are  rather  favorably  impressed." 

At  the  North,  it  was  warmly  commended  by  the  Republican  press 
generally,  and  to  some  extent  found  favor  among  the  "  Democrats," 
those,  at  least,  of  the  Douglas  wing.  Douglas  himself  defended  it 
in  the  Senate,  against  the  attacks  made  upon  it  there ;  contending 
that  it  was  "  far  more  conciliatory  than  he  had  expected,  and  evinced 
a  friendly  purpose  which  would  lead  to  pacification  ii'  properly  met." 
The  New  York  Tribune  spoke  of  "  the  almost  universal  satisfaction 
with  which  it  is  received,"  and  bestowed  unqualified  praise  upon  its 
"sagacity"  and   "courage"  and  "firmness,"  and    other  admirable 
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qualities.  The  Albany  Evening  Journal  pronounced  it  "sound,  con- 
servative and  patriotic,"  and  declared  that  "  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  alike  clear,  compact  and  impressive;  equally  firm  and 
conciliatory."  The  Buffalo  Courier  (Democratic)  was,  "on  the 
whole,  gratified  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Address.  It  is 
moderate,  decided,  and  not  without  positive  merit.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
wisely  not  attempted  to  satisfy  either  the  radicals  of  his  own  party 
or  the  secessionists."  The  Chicago  Democrat  could  "  give  the  docu- 
ment its  unqualified  admiration."  A  dispatch  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  said  "  the  Democratic  organ  gives  it  a  qualified  approval." 
In  Hartford,  Ct.,  "  many  leading  Democrats  "  did  "  not  hesitate  to 
speak  well  of  it."  And  of  the  same  sort  was  the  testimony  from 
other  places.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Northern  "  Democ- 
racy "  was  by  any  means  unanimous  in  even  a  "  qualified  approval 
of  the  Address."  The  Pennsylvanian,  of  Philadelphia,  called  it 
"  discreditable,  unworthy  of  the  President,  a  weak  declaration  of 
war  against  the  seceded  States,  a  tiger's  claw  concealed  under  the 
fur  of  Sewardism."  The  Albany  Atlas  and  Argus  condemned  it  as 
"weak  and  rambling,"  and  as  "inviting  civil  war";  also  accused 
the  President  of  "usurpation,"  and  of  "placing  himself  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  higher  law,  instead  of  the  Constitution,"  in  his  denial 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  bind  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  The  Chicago  Times  came  to  "  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  resolved  to  force  his  doctrine  upon  the  country  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet";  that  "the  Union  is  lost  beyond  hope";  and 
that,  "  if  the  message  is  carried  out  in  good  faith,  there  must  be  civil 
war  within  thirty  days."  And  such  seems  to  have  been  the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  the  organs  of  sham  Democracy,  still  hoping,  doubtless,  to 
profit  by  the  still  hoped-for  ascendancy  of  the  Slave  Power.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe,  from  their  talking  in  this  way, 
that  they  were  such  utter  simpletous  as  not  to  see  what  was  so  plain 
to  every  intelligent  observer  —  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  tame  and  guarded  words  provoked  to  civil  war;  or 
that  anything  he  could  have  said  or  done,  short  of  complete  and  un- 
conditional surrender  to  the  slave-drivers,  would  have  averted  that 
calamity,  now  that  Biciianan's  imbecility,  or  worse,  and  the  treachery 
ot'his  Cabinet,  had  so  fully  prepared  the  way  and  provided  the  means 
for  it.  But  the  responsibility  must  be  fixed  somewhere,  and,  as  put- 
ting it  where  it  belonged  would  bring  it  nearer  to  themselves  than 
they  desired,  they  charged  it  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  all  the  same  as  if 
his  tone  had  been  fully  up  to  the  demand  of  the  occasion. 
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At  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  Congress  was  still  in  session, 
chiefly  einploved  in  "agitating'"  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  that 
employment  it  persisted  till  the  session  closed.  For  about  three 
weeks  of  the  remaining  time,  the  Senate  continued  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis's  resolutions;  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
as  given  in  substance  in  our  last  Report,  page  240,  set  forth  the 
creed  of  the  Pro-Slavery  Extremists,  claiming  for  slavery,  in  effect, 
the  right  to  rule  hereafter  more  despotically,  if  possible,  than  it  has 
done  heretofore.  In  a  speech  upon  his  resolutions,  Mr.  Davis  held 
that  they  "were  little  more  than  a  mere  announcement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution."  He  would  not  argue  about  natural  and 
inherent  rights,  but  would  plant  himself  on  the  Constitution,  which 
all  have  sworn  to  support.  *  *  *  This  was  not  a  government  of 
one  people,  but  a  compact  between  separate  sovereignties.  The 
States  could  at  any  time  resume  the  powers  which  they  had  delegated 
to  the  Government.  No  power  was  given  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  coerce  the  States.  Congress  had  no  power  to  forbid  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  and  therefore  could  not  give  such  a  power  to  its 
mere  agent,  the  Territorial  Legislature.  This  could  not  now  be  con- 
sidered a  judicial  question,  for  it  had  already  been  decided  by  the 
chosen  umpire,  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Territorial  Legislature 
has  the  power  to  impair  the  right  of  property.  But  non-interven- 
tion, as  formerly  understood,  did  not  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to 
legislate  in  regard  to  slavery.  If  the  Territories  should  interfere 
with  the  right  of  property,  Congress  was  bound  to  protect  it.  Con- 
gress could  not  abdicate  its  powers.  He  only  asked  that  the  Consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Southern  States  should  be  respected.  The  de- 
termination of  the  South  to  maintain  her  equal  rights  is  tortured 
into  a  menace.  It  was  not  a  threat,  but  a  warning  to  prevent  what 
was  dreaded,  not  desired. 

Mr.  Bkown  wished  to  add  a  resolution,  affirming  that  experience 
has  already  shown  the  need  of  legislation  by  Congress  to  protect 
slave  property  in  the  Territories,  and  it  is  therefore  now  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  interpose  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cltngman,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  a 
resolution  that  "  the  existing  condition  of  the  Territories  does  not 
require  the  intervention  of  Congress  for  the  protection  of  property 
14 
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in  slaves."  He  approved  most  of  Mr.  Davis's  speech,  but  favored 
the  docrine  of  non-intervention,  and  read  from  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  to  show  that  Congress  meant  to  abrogate  all  power  to  establish, 
protect  or  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory.  Even  if  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  had  asserted  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  there  was  no  occasion  to  exercise  the  power.  He 
commended  the  magnanimity  of  Northern  Democrats  in  repealing 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  so  as  to  put  all  parties  in  the  Territories 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  regarded  it  as  a  compromise  which  should 
be  respected.  He  thought  the  adherence  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  the  Cincinnati  Platform  was  no  cause  of  dissolution,  and  regretted 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  delegates  at  Charleston.  It  was 
time  for  the  Democracy  to  close  up  their  ranks,  and  unite  their  ener- 
gies to  overcome  the  common  enemy. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Mississippi,  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  views  of 
Mr.  Clingman.  As  to  the  Cincinnati  Platform,  two  opposite  inter- 
pretations were  known  to  be  put  upon  it.  It  was  avowed  repeatedly 
at  Charleston,  that  if  it  were  so  construed  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  slave  property  should  be  protected  in  the  Territories, 
and  that  the  party  denied  the  right  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
interfere  with  slavery,  no  Northern  State  could  be  carried  on  that 
ground.  Hence  opposite  interpretations  in  relation  to  Southern 
rights  under  the  Constitution  were  avowed  by  men  professing  to  be 
Democrats.  He  thought  it  dishonorable  to  go  before  the  people  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  presenting  opposite  interpretations  of  the 
platform  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Confederacy,  as  the  principles  of 
a  common  party.  Expediency  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  policies, 
when  principle  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  it.  He  concurred  in  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  Northern  Democrats,  but  would  confine  it  to  the  true 
men,  and  them  alone,  not  give  it  to  those  who,  by  indirection,  would 
break  down  the  principles  he  upheld.  He  had  no  choice  between  a 
man  who  would  deny  his  rights,  openly  and  fairly,  and  one  who 
admits  them,  but  intends  to  deprive  him  of  them.  The  people  of  his 
State  would  come  back  to  the  Democratic  fold,  if  they  could  get  a 
platform  acknowledging  their  rights  and  a  man  pledged  to  uphold 
those  rights ;  but  if  not,  they  would  not  be  the  only  ones  out. 

Mr.  Douglas  argued,  at  great  length,  in  favor  of  his  doctrine  of 
Popular  Sovereignty,  citing  copiously  from  the  resolutions  of  Con- 
ventions and  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  prove  that  it  had  long  been 
the   established    doctrine  of  the  Democratic   party.     He   was   for 
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"  non-intervention  by  Congress,  and  no  restriction  upon  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature,  then  .leaving  it  to  the  Couit  to  decide  whether  the 
Territorial  enactments  were  Constitutional  or  not."  Messrs.  Mason, 
Hammond,  Wigfall  and  others  asserted  the  right  of  slavery  to 
Federal  protection  in  the  Territories.  Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia, 
wished  to  go  still  further,  and  assert  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  such  protection,  in  organizing  the  Territories,  but  would 
vote  for  Mr.  Davis's  resolutions,  "  as  the  best  that  could  be  got." 
Mr.  Toombs  went  into  the  history  of  the  Government  of  the  Terri- 
tories from  the  beginning,  to  show  that  Popular  Sovereignty  in  them 
had  never  been  recognized,  not  even  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 
That  Act,  he  contended,  "  was  intended  to  prevent  intervention 
against  slavery."  The  Dred  Scott  decision  "sustained  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  right  of  slavery  to  protection  in  the  Territories."  Mr. 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  dissented  from  the  resolutions,  and  advo- 
cated "  peace  and  quiet.  All  parties  had  been  wrong,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  mutual  irritation.  He  had,  all  his  life,  held  that 
Congress  had  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  otherwise,  he  could  not  yet  concur  with 
them,  but,  on  the  ground  of  that  decision,  would  vote  for  such  of 
the  resolutions  as  touch  that  point." 

x\t  length,  on  the  25th  of  May,  the  vote  was  taken.  Mr.  Brown's 
amendment  was  rejected  by  43  to  5.  Mr.  Clingman's  was  adopted 
by  26  to  23,  through  the  aid  of  Republican  votes;  but  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  reconsidered  with  the  same 
aid,  and  was  then  rejected ;  the  Republicans,  though  approving  it  as 
an  independent  proposition,  not  wishing  to  be  responsible  for  any  of 
the  resolutions,  as  taken  in  connection  with  the  series,  since  they  had 
failed  to  procure  the  adoption  of  amendments  affecting  any  principle 
announced  in  them.  A  motion  of  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  to  so 
amend  the  resolution  denying  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  Free  States 
to  attack  slavery,  that  it  should  concede  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
press,  and  of  free  discussion  on  the  morality  of  slavery,  had  already 
been  voted  down  by  3G  to  20 ;  as  had  also,  by  31  to  17,  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  to  so  amend  the  resolution  touching  "  the 
Constitutional  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  his 
slave  property  into  the  common  Territories,"  as  to  make  it  say 
"  there  is  no  Constitutional  right  to  take  and  hold  slaves  in  the  Ter- 
ritories"; and,  by  33  to  !),  a  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  substitute,  for   the  resolution  affirming  the  right  of  a 
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Territory,  when  about  becoming  a  State,  to  maintain  or  prohibit 
slavery  within  its  bounds,  one  declaring  that  "  slavery  is  against 
natural  right,  and  can  exist  only  by  local  law,  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  create  nor  establish  it,  nor  authorize  Congress  to  do  so,  nor 
guarantee  the  right  to  take  slaves  into  and  hold  them  in  a  Territory; 
but,  slavery  being  wrong  and  prejudicial  to  the.  rights  and  interests 
of  freemen,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prevent  its  extension  into 
the  Territories."  Finally,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  shape 
in  which  Mr.  Davis  originally  offered  them,  some  by  35,  some  by 
36  yeas,  against  from  2  to  20  nays. 

Our  last  R,eport  left  the  Joun  Brown  affair  and  the  cases  of 
Messrs.  Hyatt  and  Sanborn  still  pending  before  the  Senate.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  that  of  Mr.  Sanborn  was  virtually  dropped,  by  the 
Senate's  discharging  the  Judiciary  Committee  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Sanborn's  petition  against  being  required  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Harper's  Ferry  Committee.  On  the  28th  of  May, 
Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  attempted  ineffectually  to  procure  for 
Mr.  Hyatt  permission  to  go  anywhere  within  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. Remonstrances  against  keeping  him  imprisoned  were  from  time 
to  time  presented  to  the  Senate.  The  offering  of  one  of  these,  from 
a  number  of  highly  respectable  citizens  of  Connecticut,  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  characteristic 
exhibition  of  rudeness  and  insolence,  by  one  of  those  Northern  syco- 
phants of  the  Slave  Power,  whose  officious  zeal  in  its  behalf  is  so 
well  fitted  to  excite  the  abhorrence  of  freemen  and  the  contempt  of 
tyrants.  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Indiana,  fraudulently  holding  one  of  the 
senatorial  seats  belonging  to  that  State,  objected  to  the  reception  and 
reference  of  the  petition,  because  Mr.  Sumner  had  a  fevf  days  before 
presented  one  from  colored  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  When  Mr. 
Wilson,  with  just  and  dignified  severity,  rebuked  the  insult  to  his 
colleague  and  his  fellow-citizens,  Fitch  answered  that  he  '« did  not 
class  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  category  of  geutlemen," 
and,  having  thus  relieved  his  mind,  consented,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
slaveholding  associate,  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  withdraw  his  objec- 
tion, and  let  the  petition  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Committee. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  Mr.  Mason  made  a  long  Report  from  the 
majority  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  Committee,  laboriously  but  fruit- 
lessly endeavoring  to  fasten  upon  the  Republicans  and  Abolitionists 
the  responsibility  for  John  Brown's  enterprise.  Not  that  he  ven- 
tured to  charge  that,  as  was  at  first  pretended,  others  beside  the  open 
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participants  were  actually  engaged  in  it,  for  the  hoped-for  facts  to 
sustain  that  charge  could  not  be  found  ;  but  then,  it  had  come  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  these  anti-slavery  fanatics,  and  so  was  really 
their  doing.  In  a  "clear  and  conclusive  "  minority  "  Report,"  said 
the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent,  "  Mr.  Collamer 
answered  and  exploded  this  reasoning  very  effectively."  The  Com- 
mittee also  made  a  Report  discharging  Mr.  Hyatt  from  custody,  on 
which  Mr.  Sumner  spoke  briefly  and  forcibly,  welcoming  with  pleas- 
ure "  this  act  of  justice  to  a  much-injured  citizen,"  and  ably  "  expos- 
ing the  injustice  which  he  had  received "  from  the  Senate.  The 
Report  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Hyatt  went  free  without 
the  slightest  concession  on  his  part,  —  substantially  victor  in  the  con- 
test he  had  so  nobly  maintained.  Mr.  Mason,  for  the  majority  of  the 
Committee,  sought  to  salve  its  wounded  dignity  by  recommending 
that  the  petitions  of  colored  men  of  Massachusetts  for  the  release  of 
Mr.  Hyatt  be  returned  to  the  memorialists.  Mr.  Doolittle,  for  the 
minority,  reported,  affirming  the  right  of  petition  as  undeniable  to 
any.  Finally,  the  Committee  was,  at  its  own  request,  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  matters  referred  to  it,  having 
accomplished  nothing  of  all  it  had  appeared  to  aim  at.  Said  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Northern  press,  commenting  on 
this  inglorious  ending  of  its  half-year's  work,  "a  more  flagrant 
failure,  after  so  sounding  a  manifesto,  never  before  occurred."  But 
subsequent  events  have  shown,  we  think,  that  there  was  a  purpose, 
not  avowed,  and  which  did  not  wholly  fail,  —  i.  e.,  the  purpose  to 
inflame  still  more  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  South  toward  the  North, 
and  thus  help  on  the  ripening  of  the  meditated  treason. 

Our  last  Report  mentioned  the  passage,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas.  On  the  30th  of 
May,  it  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  and  an  earnest  effort  was  made 
by  the  Republicans  to  pass  it ;  but  the  Democratic  majority  succeeded 
in  postponing  it  from  time  to  time,  by  almost  strictly  party  votes, 
only  three  or  four  Democratic  votes  being  given  against  delay,  and 
thus  the  session  ended  without  final  action  on  it.  It  came  up,  how- 
ever, at  the  next  session,  and,  on  January  21st,  1861,  was  passed, 
with  an  unimportant  amendment,  by  •'!<>  to  Hi.  On  the  28th,  the 
House  concurred  in  the  amendment,  and  the  bill,  sunn  after,  receiving 
the  President's  assent,  Kansas  became  a  member  of  the  Union. 
Thus  was  completed,  after  a  long  and  at  times  terribly  severe  con- 
flict, another  victory  over  the  Slave  Power.     It  was  in  the  debate  on 
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this  bill  that  Mr.  Sumner  made,  on  the  4th  of  June,  his  masterly 
speech  on  the  "  five-fold  barbarism  "  of  slavery ;  one  of  the  most 
scathing  exposures  of  its  abominations  ever  heard  in  Congress,  and 
which  had  the  immediate  effect  to  draw  from  a  prominent  represent- 
ative of  that  barbarism,  Mr.  Chesnut,  of  South  Carolina,  such  a 
coarsely  abusive  rejoinder  as  aptly  illustrates  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ment. On  the  25th  of  June,  Mr.  Sumner  presented  petitions  from 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  inter-State  slave  trade  and  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  we  do  not 
learn  that  any  action  was  taken  upon  them. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1860,  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  reported, 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  a  bill  to  annul  the  in- 
famous slave-code  of  New  Mexico  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Southern  members  and  the  Democrats  from  the  North,  aided 
by  Eli  Thayer,  a  renegade  Republican  from  Massachusetts,  the  bill 
was  passed  by  97  to  90.  ,In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  was  moved, 
to  abolish  the  laws  of  Kansas  prohibiting  slavery,  which,  however, 
was  not  carried ;  but  the  bill,  for  want  of  final  action  on  it  in  the 
Senate,  failed  to  become  a  law.  May  11th,  the  House  Committee  on 
Territories  reported  bills  to  organize  five  new  Territories,  with  a 
proviso  excluding  slavery  from  them.  They  were  defeated  by  major- 
ities varying  from  13  to  29,  a  dozen  Republicans,  including  Thayer, 
going  with  the  pro-slavery  majority,  probably  against  the  will  of 
most  of  their  own  constituents.  Thayer  maintained,  as  the  ground 
of  his  opposition,  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  govern  themselves.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  bill  in  accordance  with  that  doctrine  ;  but  his  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it,  though  sustained 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  from  the  Free  States,  was  rejected  by 
91  to  59;  nearly  every  Democrat  from  the  Slave  States  voting 
against  it,  contrary  to  what  the  mover  had  been  given  to  expect.  It 
was  plain  that,  however  willing  they  were  to  encourage  and  take 
advantage  of  divisions  among  their  adversaries,  they  meant  to  favor 
no  policy  which  would  leave  the  Territories  the  least  chance  to  protect 
themselves  from  slavery. 

Of  the  second  session  of  Congress,  from  December  3d,  1860,  to 
March  4th,  1861,  we  have  already  given  briefly,  in  our  sketch  of 
"  Attempts  to  Compromise,"  the  substance  of  the  proceedings,  so  far 
as  they  bear  upon  the  slave  question. 
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In  the  several  States,  also,  during  the  past  year,  the  "irrepressible 
conflict"  went  on  with  varying  results,  the  Right  now  making  with 
strenuous  effort  a  forward  step  toward  its  predestined  triumph,  and 
now  the  Wrong  with  obstinate  resistance  checking  its  advance,  or 
even  seeming  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  backward  for  the  moment. 
Our  space  permits  us  to  recite  but  a  few  incidents  of  the  ubiquitous 
and  unceasing  struggle.  Of  the  attempts,  in  nearly  every  instance 
happily  unsuccessful,  to  repeal  the  Personal  Liberty  Bills,  we  have 
already  spoken.  In  the  State  elections  in  most  of  the  Northern 
States,  the  Republicans  prevailed  by  large  majorities;  though  the 
union  of  opposing  parties  in  several  of  them  carried  so  many  Con- 
gressional districts  against  them  that,  but  for  the  Southern  secession, 
they  could  have  carried  no  measure  by  their  own  strength  in 
Congress. 

In  New  Hampshire,  at  the  last  election  for  Governor,  they  did 
themselves  the  credit  of  nominating  a  man  long  known  as  an  Aboli- 
tionist, and  electing  him  by  nearly  four  thousand  majority,  against 
the  combined  and  desperate  efforts  of  the  sham-Democrats  and  Bell- 
Everett  "conservatives,"  who  hoped  to  make  large  gains  out  of  the 
fears  which  they  expected  the  Southern  movement  to  excite. 

In  Massachusetts,  last  fall,  the  "  Radical"  wing  of  the  Republican 
party  prevailed  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  Governor,  in 
choosing  whom,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  old  Common- 
wealth put  in  her  chair  of  State  a  man  of  more  decided  anti-slavery 
sentiments  than  has  occupied  it  before,  since  the  agitation  of  the 
slave  question  began.  The  equal  right  of  colored  men,  before  the 
law,  was  upheld  by  the  Superior  Court,  in  a  case  tried  in  Middlesex 
County  last  September,  in  which  a  colored  citizen  of  Lowell  recovered 
8200  damages,  on  account  of  having  been  forcibly  taken  from  a 
public  concert  to  which  he  had  bought  a  ticket.  The  Legislature, 
happening  to  be  in  special  session  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Sum  nek's 
great  speech  in  the  Senate,  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  pass 
resolutions  demanding,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  freedom  of  speech  for  her  representatives  in  the  National 
Legislature,  and  promising  to  uphold  them  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
that  right;  thanking  Mr.  SuMNEB  "  for  his  recent  manly  and  earnest 
assertion  of  the  ri<d)t  of  free  discussion  on   the  floor  of  the   United 
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States  Senate ";  approving  "  the  thorough,  truthful  and  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  slavery,  embraced  in  his  recent,  speech,"  and 
declaring  that  "  the  stern  morality  of  that  speech,  its  logic  and  its 
power,  command  our  entire  admiration,  and  that  it  expresses  with 
fidelity  the  sentiments  of  Massachusetts  upon  the  questions  therein 
discussed."  A  resolution  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Senator  Wil- 
son, "  for  his  able,  fearless,  and  always  prompt  defence  of  the  great 
principles  of  Human  Freedom,  while  acting  as  a  Senator  and  a  cit- 
izen of  the  Old  Bay  State."  At  the  regular  session,  last  winter, 
when  it  was  determined  to  send  commissioners  to  the  "Peace  Con- 
gress," invited  by  Virginia,  the  colored  citizens  of  Boston  sent  in  a 
memorial  asking  the  Legislature  "  to  instruct  the  commissioners  to 
vote  against  every  proposition  having  in  view  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  colored  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth."  The  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  in  the  House,  reported  a 
resolve  substantially  in  accordance  with  its  prayer;  an  amendment 
was  offered,  favoring  the  compromise  measures  proposed  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams;  but  when,  February  12th,  the  resolves  came  up  by 
special  assignment,  the  whole  subject,  on  motion  of  the  proposer  of 
the  amendment,  was  laid  on  the  table.  Some  movement  was  made 
in  the  House,  looking  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  protection 
of  citizens  of  Massachusetts  travelling  in  the  South;  but  nothing 
seems  to  have  come  of  it.  In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  reported  "leave  to  withdraw,"  on  the  petitions  for  a  law 
against  slave-hunting.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  House  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution,  on  the  petition  of  fifty-four  mercantile  houses 
trading  with  Hayti,  instructing  the  Massachusetts  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  obtain  the  recogni- 
tion of  Haytien  independence.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
Mayor  of  Boston  to  use  his  police  force  effectively  in  suppressing  a 
mob  which  disturbed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and,  with  the  Mayor's  help,  cut  short  its  public  ses- 
sions before  the  completion  of  its  business,  an  attempt  was  made,  but 
without  success,  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  police  of  that  city  to  the  State.  A  majority  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  which  the  subject  was  referred, 
in  reporting  against  the  proposed  legislation,  said  that  "  a  fleeting 
public  impulse,  finding  vent  in  isolated  acts  of  violence,  does  not  con- 
stitute such  an  exigency"  as  would  justify  it,  but  that  "  then,  and  not 
till   theu,   will   it  be  proper,   when  it  shall  appear  that  freedom  of 
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speech  within  legal  limits  is  habitually  and  systematically  refused ; 
that  an  intelligent  and  upright  minority  has  lost  all  reasonable  hope 
of  maintaining  its  rights  against  a  brutal  or  corrupt  majority."  A 
minority  of  the  Committee  were  in  favor  of  the  measure,  as  a  "  step 
demanded  for  the  preservation  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press,  and 
in  order  that  the  criminal  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  intended  to  re- 
strain vice  and  encourage  virtue,  may  not  be  evaded  or  openly  vio- 
lated with  impunity."  They  reported  a  bill  in  accordance  with  their 
views,  but  the  Senate  rejected  it,  by  21  to  7,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  came  to  a  vote  in  the  other  House. 

Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York,  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
Legislature,  on  the  first  of  January,  counselled  "  patience,  calmness, 
conciliation  and  fraternal  affection  "  toward  the  South  ;  "  but  there 
should  be  no  surrender  of  important  rights,  nor  sacrifice  of  vital 
principles."  Without  any  definite  recommendation  on  the  subject, 
the  tone  of  the  message  was  on  the  whole  adverse  to  any  scheme  of 
compromise  which  would  permit  the  extension  of  slavery  into  any  of 
the  Territories.  It  favored,  however,  the  repeal  of  the  Personal 
Liberty  Laws;  gave  assurance  "that  the  people  of  this  law-abiding 
State  would  in  no  case  suffer  their  agents  in  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  to  invade  any  Constitutional  right  or  privilege  of  the 
Slave  States,  but  stand  as  ready  to  guarantee  those  rights  as  to 
defend  their  own,"  and  recommended  that  "  the  Legislature  give  such 
new  and  solemn  utterances  to  these  convictions  as  shall  assure  the 
people  of  all  the  Southern  States  that  all  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  will,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  State,  be 
respected  and  maintained  inviolate."  Early  in  the  session,  a  Mr. 
Townsend,  of  Queen's  County,  introduced,  in  the  Assembly,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  holding  of  slaves  in  the  State  for  nine  months  at  a  time, 
by  sojourners  from  other  States,  but  we  do  not  learn  that  any  action 
was  taken  upon  it.  In  the  same  House,  on  the  3d  of  January,  a  res- 
olution was  introduced,  which  was  supported  by  the  Democrats  —  a 
small  minority  of  the  House  —  recommending  the  division  of  all  the 
Territories  into  two  States,  and  that  the  question  of  slavery  in  them 
be  left  to  the  people  of  each  respectively.  It  found  no  favor  with  the 
majority.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the  Governor  received  Prom  the 
President  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  Congress,  proposing  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  forbid  any  future  amendment  empowering 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States.  In  transmitting  it,  the 
same  day,  to  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  earnestly  recommended 
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the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  as  one  "which  will  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  while  it  conforms  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  New  York  is  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  extending  any 
proper  Constitutional  guaranty  desired  by  her  sister  States  against 
the  exercise  of  any  power  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  the  domestic 
institutions  therein."  Moreover,  "such  an  amendment  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Border  States  as  an  earnest  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
Northern  States  to  preserve  for  them,  for  all  time,  their  Constitu- 
tional rights."  But  the  Legislature  did  not  see  fit  to  comply  with 
the  Governor's  advice,  and  the  State  was  saved  from  perpetrating 
that  piece  of  gratuitous  folly. 

At  the  election,  last  fall,  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  proposition, 
mentioned  in  our  last  Report  as  having  been  submitted  by  the 
Legislature  to  the  people,  for  so  amending  the  State  Constitution  as 
to  give  the  colored  people  an  equal  right  of  suffrage  with  the  whites. 
Shortly  before  the  election,  the  colored  people,  through  an  able  Com- 
mittee, issued  an  eloquent  and  forcible  appeal  to  their  white  fellow- 
citizens,  in  behalf  of  their  just  claim  ;  but  it  proved  unavailing.  The 
great  State  of  New  York,  with  its  fifty  thousand  Republican  major- 
ity, refused,  by- 140,000  majority,  to  do  justice  to  its  colored  citizens. 
The  vote  stood  197,503  for,  387,984  against  the  righteous  measure. 
Some  progress,  however,  has  been  made  since  the  last  similar  attempt, 
which  was  in  1846.  Though  the  opposing  majority  is  a  trifle  larger 
than  it  was  then,  it  is  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  whole  vote. 
Then  the  vote  for  equal  rights  was  a  minute  fraction  less  than  28 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  now  it  is  about  the  same  fraction  less  than  37 
per  cent.  Or,  to  state  the  comparison  in  another  way,  the  vote  for 
equal  rights  is  now  231  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  in  1846,  and  the  op- 
posing vote  is  156  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  then ;  the  former  having 
gained  131  per  cent.,  the  latter  only  50.  In  1846,  ten  counties  gave 
majorities  for  the  right;  in  1860.  seventeen,  including  eight  of  the 
former  ten,  and  nine  which  went  the  other  way  before.  In  both  the 
two  counties  which  changed  for  the  worse,  the  loss  to  the  right  was 
only  1835  votes;  while  in  a  single  one  —  Cayuga — of  the  nine 
which  changed  for  the  better,  the  gain  was  51 31 ;  in  another,  Che- 
nango, 3135;  and  in  every  one  quite  considerable.  In  the  rural 
districts  generally,  an  encouraging  growth  of  right  sentiment  appear- 
ed. It  was  mostly  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  ignorant  and  degraded  men  among  the  voters  is  the  largest, 
that  the  vote  against   equal  right  of  suffrage  had  most  of  its  in- 
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crease.  From  a  comparison  of  the  vote  for  President  with  that  on 
the  suffrage  question,  it  is  manifest  that  while  the  mass  of  the  major- 
ity for  continued  injustice  was  made  up  of  the  sham-Democracy  and 
its  "  Conservative "  allies,  it  received  considerable  accessions  from 
the  Republican  ranks;  a  fact  unfortunate  enough  for  the  injured 
colored  citizens,  but  far  more  so  for  those  Republicans  in  name  who 
showed  so  little  appreciation  or  respect  for  Republican  principles. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  met  on  the  8th  of  January.  The 
Governor  in  his  message  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
inviting  delegates  from  all  the  States  to  "  meet  and  endeavor  to 
agree  upon  terms  by  which  the  Union  may  be  saved."  The  Legisla- 
ture conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  recommendation,  by  sending  dele- 
gates to  the  "  Peace  Congress "  called  by  Virginia ;  also  adopted 
resolutions,  by  11  to  6  in  the  Senate,  and  31  to  11  in  the  House,  de- 
claring the  Crittenden  Compromise  "  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey,"  and  requesting  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  State  in  Congress  to  support  it;  also  requesting  Congress  to  call 
a  Convention  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  Republican  members  of  both  Houses  either  refused  to  vote,  or 
voted  against  these  resolutions ;  but  proposed  and  unanimously  sup- 
ported, instead  of  them,  a  series  affirming  their  willingness  to  unite 
with  the  true  friends  of  the  Union  in  the  South,  in  a  final  settlement 
of  existing  difficulties,  on  the  basis  of  a  sacred  guaranty  that  no 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  interfere  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  any  of  the  States ;  a  prompt  repression  of  all  armed 
invasions  of  any  State  or  Territory,  and  the  speedy  punishment  of 
all  engaged  in  such  attempts;  a  faithful  execution  of  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  relating  to  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  of 
all  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  the  repeal  of  all  State  laws 
intended  to  prevent  such  faithful  execution  ;  also  a  faithful  execution 
of  the  clauses  entitling  citizens  of  each  State  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  securing  the  people 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  dm'  process  of  law  ; 
and  an  act  providing  that  all  the  territory  south  of  30°  30'  shall  be 
formed  into  a  State  which  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Union  with  or 
without  slavery  as  its  people  shall  decide,  and  in  all  north  of  that 
parallel,  slavery  shall  be  forever  prohibited. 

Governor  Packer,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  annual  message  on  the 
2d  of  January,  recommended  the  repeal  of  the   law  of  1*17,  which 
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forbids  State  officers  to  aid  in  slave-catching ;  the  revival  of  the 
"excellent  and  well-considered  law"  of  1826,  which  required  them 
to  do  so,  and  of  the  "  ancient  policy  "  of  the  act  of  1780,  permitting 
slaveholders  of  other  States  to  hold  slaves  in  Pennsylvania  while 
passing  through  the  State,  or  sojourning  therein  for  six  months;  and 
the  instructing  and  requesting  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  State,  in  Congress,  to  support  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, "extending  the  old  compromise  line  of  1820  to  the  boundaries 
of  California."  In  these  recommendations  he  breathed  out  his  offi- 
cial life.  On  the  15th  of  January,  his  successor,  Governor  Curtin, 
was  inaugurated.  Of  his  inaugural  counsel  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  Legislature,  thus  amply  advised,  saw  fit  to  do  nothing  by  way  of 
conciliating  the  South,  but  to  resolve  that  the  right  of  secession  can- 
not be  acknowledged  ;  that,  if  the  rights  of  the  people  of  one  State 
are  disregarded  by  those  of  another,  redress  can  and  ought  to  be 
provided  by  the  National  Government;  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  most  fraternal  in  sentiment  toward  their  brethren  of  other 
States,  and  ready,  and  ever  have  been,  to  cooperate  in  all  measures 
needful  for  their  welfare,  under  the  Constitution ;  that  they  main- 
tain, and  ever  have  done,  the  Constitutional  right  of  the  people  of 
the  South  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions; that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  to 
adopt  all  measures  necessary  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  Pennsylvania  pledges  her  faith  and  power  to  support 
such  measures ;  and  that  plots  and  warlike  demonstrations  against 
the  United  States,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  are  treasonable,  and 
the  Government  should  use  all  needful  power  to  suppress  them,  with- 
out hesitation  or  delay. 

In  May  last,  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  received  a  requisition, 
sent  on  the  17th  of  the  month,  by  Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee, 
demanding,  as  fugitives  from  justice,  a  man  and  woman  charged  with 
ne^ro-stealing,  "  which  is  a  felony  under  the  statute  law  of  Tennes- 
see." Governor  Dennison  refused  to  surrender  them,  because, — as 
he  said,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Governor  Harris,  asking  "  what  de- 
fect, in  your  opinion,  vitiates  the  requisition," — the  crime  of  negro- 
stealing,  not  being  known  to  either  the  common  law  or  the  criminal 
code  of  Ohio,  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitutional  provision  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice.  That  the  real  object  of  the 
demand  was  rather  to  make  occasion  for  complaint  against  Ohio,  and 
to  embitter  still  more  the  Southern  feeling  against  the  North,  than 
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to  procure  the  rendition  of  the  fugitives,  is  evident  from  this,  that  it 
might  have  been  based  on  another  charge  against  them  —  of  a  theft 
of  jewelry  —  on  which  no  objection  would  have  been  made  to  giving 
them  up  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  when,  upon  failure  of  the  first  requisi- 
tion, a  second  was  sent,  based  on  the  latter  charge,  Governor  Denni- 
son  immediately  issued  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  offenders. 
The  man  was  arrested  and  sent  back  to  Tennessee  on  the  2d  of  June, 
but  the  woman  was  not  found.  From  the  statements  we  have  seen, 
it  appears  to  have  been  really  a  case  of  "  negro-stealing,"'  and  not 
like  so  many  called  by  that  name,  of  helping  slaves  to  escape  from 
bondage.  According  to  the  Memphis  Appeal,  of  May  27th,  the  man 
stole  the  slaves  from  his  wife,  whose  "  separate  property  "  they  were, 
and,  taking  also  her  jewelry,  eloped  with  the  woman,  sold  the  slaves 
in  Virginia,  and  went  thence  to  Ohio.  It  was  manifestly,  therefore, 
no  desire  to  shield  the  criminals  from  punishment  which  influenced 
Governor  Dennison  in  his  refusal  of  the  first  demand ;  but  a  belief 
that  he  had  no  legal  right  to  comply  with  it,  and  that  to  do  so  would 
establish  a  most  pernicious  precedent. 

But  neither  his  reasons  for  refusing  the  first,  nor  his  prompt  com- 
pliance with  the  second,  appeased  the  displeasure  of  his  brother  Gov- 
ernor ;  or  rather,  the  refusal  had  given  the  latter  the  very  occasion 
he  had  sought,  and  of  which  he  went  on  to  make  the  use  he  had  no 
doubt  premeditated.  On  the  12th  of  June,  he  wrote  a  long  rejoinder 
to  Governor  Dennison,  laboring  to  prove  the  Constitutional  validity 
of  his  first  requisition,  and  complaining,  at  the  close,  that  "already 
much  has  been  done  calculated  to  produce  alienation  and  distrust. 
Day  by  day  confidence  is  lessening  in  the  power  of  mere  Constitution- 
al guaranties  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  or  the  States,  be- 
cause one  by  one  of  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  have  been 
shaken  or  totally  disregarded,  until  it  has  become  the  imperative 
duty  of  every  patriot  to  rebuke  rather  than  pander  to  the  dangerous 
fanaticism  of  the  times."  All  which  is  unquestionably  true,  we  think, 
with  an  application  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  he  intended.  The 
Memphis  Appeal,  not  being  restrained  by  the  etiquette  of  official  po- 
sition or  the  requirements  of  official  dignity,  uttered  its  real  or  sim- 
ulated indignation  in  more  emphatic  terms,  denouncing  (governor 
Dennison's  act  as  "one  of  the  most  atrocious  outrages  and  most  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  Constitutional  comity  between  the  States  ever 
perpetrated;  an  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  Tennessee  which  calls 
for  the  severest  remedial  action,  in  order  to  obtaiu  '  indemnity  for 
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the  past  and  security  for  the  future ' ;  a  high-handed  usurpation  of 
power,  and  a  nullification  of  the  Federal  Constitution."  It  called 
Governor  Dennison  a  "  negro-stealing  Governor,"  and  assured  "  the 
Northern  States  "  that  they  "  must  hurl  such  fellows  from  power,  or 
consequences  fatal  to  the  longer  existence  of  the  Union  are  inevit- 
able." 

Governor  Dennison  having  also  refused  compliance  with  a  requisi- 
tion from  Kentucky  for  a  man  who  had  aided  a  slave's  escape,  Gov- 
ernor Magoffin  entered  a  suit  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  compel  the  rendition  of  the  alleged  fugitive,  but  with  what  result 
does  not  yet  appear.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  7th 
of  January,  Governor  Dennison  explained  his  course  in  regard  to 
these  requisitions  ;  also  suggested  that  a  repeal  of  the  offensive  pro- 
visions of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  would  induce  a  repeal  of  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Laws ;  but  insisted  also  that  "  the  Southern  States 
should  repeal  their  laws  in  contravention  of  the  Constitutional  rights 
of  citizens  of  Free  States,  who,  determined  to  do  no  wrong,  will  not 
contentedly  submit  to  any  wrong."  The  Legislature,  on  the  12th, 
passed  a  series  of  joint  resolutions  in  general  agreement  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  message. 

In  Indiana,  we  hear  of  some  attempts  to  enforce  the  infamous 
enactment  against  the  free  colored  people  which  disgraces  the  statute 
book  of  that  State;  but  which,  from  what  we  read  in  connection  with 
accounts  of  these  recent  attempts,  seems  not  to  have  been  very  rig- 
idly executed  hitherto.  A'handbill  posted,  on  the  2Sth  of  August, 
in  Evansville,  signed  "The  Vigilance  Committee,"  complains  of 
"  the  laxity  exhibited  by  the  authorities  and  citizens  "  of  that  place, 
touching  this  matter,  while  "  other  cities  and  towns  in  Indiana  are 
expelling  the  negroes  from  them  ";  and  threatens  summary  dealing, 
by  the  committee,  with  any  negro  found  in  the  city  after  five  days, 
and  not  by  law  entitled  to  a  residence  therein. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  a  bill  was  brought  before  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  repeal  of  the  "  Black  Laws  "  of 
that  State,  but,  though  the  Republicans  had  a  small  majority  of  the 
House,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  52  to  16.  On  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, a  series  of  resolutions  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  passed 
by  13  to  10,  asking  the  Governor  to  appoint  commissioners  to  the 
Virginia  "  Peace  Convention,"  not  as  approving  the  basis  of  settle- 
ment proposed  by  Virginia,  but  as  showing  a  willingness  to  join  in 
an  effort  to  adjust  the  present  controversy;  and  suggesting  that  the 
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proper  method  of  acting  on  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  South 
would  be  a  call  for  a  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

In  Wisconsin,  at  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  the  conflict  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Courts  over  the  case  of  Sherman  M.  Booth 
was  still  undecided.  Booth  was  imprisoned  in  the  Custom  House  at 
Milwaukee,  treated,  we  are  told,  with  great  severity.  Reports  hav- 
ing reached  him,  that  it  was  said  he  "  could  be  released  for  the  ask- 
ing," he  wrote,  on  the  28th  of  June,  a  spirited  letter  to  the  Milwau- 
kee Free  Democrat,  touching  the  conditions  on  which  liberty  was 
offered  him.  Leading  Democrats  in  the  city,  he  said,  had  petitioned 
for  his  release,  but  Attorney  General  Black  replied,  that  the  petition 
"  could  not  even  be  considered  "  till  he  should  ask  for  pardon.  Del- 
egates to  the  Charleston  Convention  called,  on  their  way,  upon  the 
President,  and  interceded  for  him  ;  and  one  of  them  wrote  back,  as 
the  result  of  the  interview,  that  "  the  President  will  remit  his  fine 
when  he  will  own  that  he  did  wrong  in  breaking  the  laws,  and 
promise  to  do  better  hereafter,  and  not  till  then."  He  refused  to. do 
this,  because,  as  he  truly  aud  forcibly  said,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  had  decided  that  the  Act  under  which  he  was  convicted  was  no 
law,  and  had  discharged  him  from  the  sentence  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  and  thereby  pledged  the  authority  of  the  State  to 
protect  him  against  it ;  the  Governor,  in  his  annual  message,  had 
approved  the  decision,  and  pledged  the  power  of  the  State  to  enforce 
it;  the  Legislature  had  sided  with  the  State  Court,  and  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  reimprisoning,  for  the  same 
cause,  of  a  person  discharged  by  habeas  corpus ;  and  therefore  he 
could  not  confess  to  have  done  wrong,  or  broken  the  law,  without  not 
only  sacrificing  his  own  most  cherished  convictions,  but  surrendering 
"the  glorious  position  in  behalf  of  freedom  assumed  and  maintained 
for  five  years  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin."  Shortly  after  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  Free  Democrat,  he  was  denied  all  writing  materials,  be- 
sides being  subjected  to  much  rigor  in  other  respects. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  his  friends  again  applied  on  his  behalf 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on 
grounds  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  former  application, 
mentioned  in  our  last  Report;  but,  as  before,  failed  through  disa- 
greement of  two  of  the  three  judges,  and  refusal  of  the  third  to  art 
because  he  had  been  counsel  in  earlier  stages  of  the  case.  This  result 
having  shut  out  all  hope  of  release  by  regular,  legal  forms,  another 
method  was  employed.     In  the  words  of  the  Free  Democrat,  "  the 
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People's  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  served,  *  *  *  if  in  violation  of 
the  forms,  certainly  not  of  the  spirit  of  the  law."  About  noon  on 
the  1st  of  August,  while  part  of  the  guard  were  at  dinner,  ten  men, 
"armed  with  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  noble  act," — and  some  if 
not  all  of  them  with  revolvers  besides  —  went  to  the  Custom  House, 
took  out  Booth  and  locked  in  his  keeper,  conducted  the  rescued  pris- 
oner openly  along  the  street  to  a  friend's  house,  before  the  face  of 
the  United  States  Marshal  Lewis,  and  through  a  speedily  gathered 
and  generally  applauding  crowd ;  and  a  carriage  which  was  in  waiting 
for  him  soon  conveyed  him  out  of  the  city.  Speeches  justifying  the 
rescue  were  made  to  the  crowd,  and  were  heartily  cheered.  Said  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  "  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
thing  except  the  officials."  The  Marshal  immediately  offered  a 
reward  of  $100  for  the  rearrest  of  Booth,  who,  without  trying 
to  conceal  his  movements,  went  directly  to  Waupun,  his  father's 
place  of  residence  ;  staid  there  two  days,  and  addressed  a  large  pub- 
lic-meeting on  the  evening  of  the  3d;  thence  went  to  Ripon,  and 
there  spoke  in  a  public  hall  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  and  to  an  im- 
mense crowd,  in  a  grove,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  which  was  Sun- 
day. A  Marshal  who  attempted  to  arrest  him  on  the  platform,  Sat- 
urday evening,  was  somewhat  roughly  thrust  from  the  hall ;  a  reso- 
lution to  protect  Booth,  at  all  hazards,  was  adopted ;  and  a  hundred 
men,  increased  on  Sunday  to  three  hundred,  were  enrolled  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  The  City  Hall  was  offered  and  accepted  as  head  quar- 
ters of  these  volunteers,  armed  guards  were  placed  around  it,  and  a 
committee  was  sent  to  warn  the  Marshals  to  leave  the  town,  which, 
however,  they  declared  they  would  not  do  till  they  had  arrested 
Booth.  "When  the  committee  reported  the  reply  of  the  Marshals, 
most  of  the  people  had  left  for  home,  but  of  those  who  remained, 
"seventy-five  of  the  most  substantial  men"  signed  a  paper  saying, 
"  we  pledge  ourselves  to  resist  unto  death  all  attempts  to  enforce 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  among  us,  and  we  solemnly  swear  before  the 
Most  High  God,  that  when  called  upon  to  protect  each  other  or  any 
of  our  fellow-citizens  here,  we  will  leave  every  calling,  and  rally  in 
defence  of  our  common  rights."  A  letter  from  Booth  to  the  Free 
Democrat,  relating  these  events,  declares  that  resistance  even  to 
blood-shedding  "  is  now  the  settled  purpose  of  the  people,  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent.  It  is  not  the  resolve  of  wild,  reckless  men, 
but  of  peaceable,  staid,  sober,  religious  men,  including  officers  of  the 
church  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel." 
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A  part  of  the  time  while  he  was  in  Waupun,  Booth  was  a  guest 
of  Major  Heg,  the  State  Prison  Commissioner.  Marshal  Lewis, 
hearing  he  was  there,  wrote  to  Major  Heg,  "  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired, if  said  Booth  is  within  your  prison  walls,  to  surrender  him 
into  my  custody ;  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  assist  me  with  the 
police  of  the  prison  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 
Heg  answered  that  Booth  "is  at  present  visiting  with  me,  and  at 
his  own  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleases.  As  to  rendering  you 
any  assistance  to  aid  you  in  his  arrest,  allow  me  politely  to  say,  that 
my  force  is  at  present  employed  in  a  more  profitable  and  honorable 
way."  On  the  27th  of  August,  just  at  day-break,  another  attempt 
was  made  to  arrest  Booth,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  few 
miles  from  Bipon,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  prompt  gathering  of  the 
people  of  the  region,  summoned  by  swift  messengers  and  the  blast  of 
a  horn.  For  nearly  two  months  longer  he  remained  at  liberty,  but 
on  the  evening  of  October  8th,  Deputy  Marshal  Taylor,  with  an 
assistant,  took  him  by  surprise  as  he  was  returning  from  a  political 
meeting  in  Berlin,  accompanied  only  by  two  ladies,  and  after  a  brief 
struggle  forced  him  into  a  vehicle  and  hurried  him  off,  before  a  gen- 
eral alarm  could  be  given.  Next  morning  he  was  recommitted  to  his 
old  prison,  the  Milwaukee  Custom  House.  He  continued  a  prisoner  till 
the  10th  of  March,  when  a  document  remitting  the  sentence  against 
him  was*  received  by  Marshal  Lewis  from  President  Buchanan, 
dated  on  the  2d  of  that  month;  —  seemingly  a  sort  of  political-death- 
bed act  of  repentance,  on  the  part  of  the  retiring  Chief  Magistrate. 
Booth  has  petitioned  the  State  Legislature  for  $20,000,  as  compen- 
sation for  the  damage  he  has  suffered  in  contending  for  what  every 
department  of  the  State  Government  had  asserted,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  be  his  rights.  Shortly  after  the  rescue  in  August,  Profes- 
sor Daniels,  of  Bipon,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  aided 
therein,  and  was  bound  over,  in  the  sum  of  $2000,  for  trial.  One 
or  two  others  have  been  arrested  on  the  same  charge,  but  none,  we 
believe,  have  yet  been  tried.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Personal  Liberty 
Law  of  Wisconsin  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House, 
by  44  to  40. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  denouncing  the  Southern  rebellion,  and  declar- 
ing that  "concession  and  compromise  are  not  to  be  entertained  or 
offered  to  traitors,  while  the  rights  and  interests  of  Union-loving  cit- 
izens are  to  be  respected  in  every  place  and  uuder  all  circumstances." 
16 
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The  Senate  rejected,  on  the  same  day,  by  a  tie  vote,  a  proposition  for 
the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  the  "  Peace  Convention."  On 
the  11th  of  March,  the  House,  after  a  spirited  debate,  refused,  by  48 
to  24,  to  repeal  the  Personal  Liberty  Law. 

The  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  to  increase  the  oppression 
of  the  free  colored  people  in  certain  counties  of  that  State,  as  men- 
tioned in  our  last  Report,  was  voted  on  by  the  people  of  those  coun- 
ties at  the  Presidential  election,  and  was  rejected  "  by  majorities," 
says  the  Baltimore  American,  "  amounting  almost  to  unanimity." 
Returns  from  nine  of  the  eleven  counties  show  4,301  affirmative,  to 
13,789  negative  votes — a  hostile  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one. 
Somerset,  the  extreme  southwestern  county  on  the  eastern  shore,  is 
the  only  one  which  gave  a  majority  for  "  the  unjust  and  unchristian 
law,"  as  the  American  truly  calls  it.  There  the  vote  was  1486 
affirmative,  to  801  negative.  In  the  more  northerly  counties  of 
Howard  and  Kent,  the  negative  majority  was,  in  the  former,  more 
than  twenty-four  to  one,  and  in  the  latter,  nearly  twenty  to  one.  In 
Baltimore  county,  which  gave  half  as  many  votes  as  all  the  other 
eight,  about  seven-eighths  were  negative.  But  if  these  facts  are  to 
the  credit  of  Maryland  and  of  its  chief  city,  we  have  to  record 
another  which  is  far  otherwise.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference,  whose  members  live,  some  in  Maryland,  and  some  in  the 
adjoining  States,  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  was  lately 
advertised  to  hold  its  annual  meeting,  as  usual,  in  Baltimore  ;  but 
the  recent  stirring  up  of  the  pro-slavery  spirit  there  moved  the 
Board  of  Police  to  forbid  the  meeting  as  unlawful,  under  an  old 
statute  which  imposes  a  penalty  of  $20  for  the  first  offence,  and  $500 
for  the  second,  on  non-resident  negroes  coming  into  the  State.  It  is 
said  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  is  to  be  tested  before  the 
Courts. 

Some  facts  of  interest  in  their  bearing  upon  slavery  in  Maryland 
are  disclosed  by  the  last  census.  One  is,  that  in  1860  the  number 
of  slaves  in  the  State  was  only  five-sixths  as  large  as  in  1850,  hav- 
ing diminished,  in  ten  years,  from  about  90,000  to  about  75,000. 
Another  is,  that  in  Montgomery  county,  (adjoining  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  north,)  where  formerly  the  land  was  held  in  exten- 
sive tracts  by  large  slaveholders,  it  has  lately,  to  a  great  extent, 
passed  out  of  their  hands, —  mainly,  doubtless,  because  slavery  has 
made  them  too  poor  to  hold  it, —  and  has  come  into  those  of  small 
farmers  from  Pennsylvania,  who  cultivate  it  with  free  labor.     In 
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consequence,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  population  of  the  county 
has  increased  45  per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  its  property  to  nearly 
fourfold.  Such  hints  as  these,  one  would  suppose  mere  worldly  wis- 
dom would  do  well  to  heed. 

A  Maryland  farmer,  holder  of  fifty  slaves,  writing  to  the  Balti- 
more Patriot,  and  taking  the  census  of  1850  as  his  basis,  estimates 
the  capital  invested  in  farm  slaves  in  the  State  at  $30,000,000,  or 
more;  their  yearly  expenses  at  $3,475,450;  and  the  value  of  the 
crops  they  raise  at  $3,726,326 ;  leaving  the  holders  only  $250,876 
for  the  interest  on  their  investment; — about  five-sixths  of  one  per 
cent.  He  thinks  "  the  negro  has  gained  more  by  being  a  slave,  than 
we  by  being  his  master ;  we  have,  in  a  measure,  developed  his  moral 
qualities,  whereas  he  has  served  to  check  education  with  us."  By 
way  of  illustration,  he  contrasts  New  Hampshire,  of  whose  317,489 
white  inhabitants,  83,148  were  attending  school,  and  only  2,958 
adults  could  not  read,  with  Maryland,  where  only  60,447,  out  of  a 
white  population  of  418,590,  were  attending  school,  and  20,815 
adults  could  not  read.  In  the  Slave  State,  about  one-seventh  of  all 
the  white  inhabitants  attended  school ;  in  the  Free  State,  considera- 
bly more  than  one-fourth.  In  the  former,  about  one  in  twenty  of 
the  adult  whites  could  not  read ;  in  the  latter,  about  one  in  a  hun- 
dred and  seven.  Speaking  "  as  a  political  economist,  and  not  as  a 
philanthropist,"  the  writer  very  naturally  inferred  from  such  facts  as 
these,  that  slavery  is  "  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  every  civil- 
ized society." 

Last  August,  South  Carolina  added  another  to  her  oppressive 
enactments  against  the  free  colored  people.  It  requires  each  free 
negro  to  have  a  guardian,  to  whom  he  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  tax 
list  as  a  slave,  and  to  wear  a  copper  badge,  bearing  his  number. 
For  being  without  the  badge,  he  is  to  be  fined  $20  ;  for  being  without 
a  guardian,  he  is  to  be  publicly  sold  as  a  slave.  Practically,  indeed, 
it  is  an  act  to  enslave  or  banish  that  class  of  the  people.  The  latter 
it  has  done,  in  many  instances,  and  the  former,  it  is  said,  in  far  more. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  states  that  "  up  to- November  1st,  more  than 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  persons  departed  from  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  have  arrived  al  Philadel- 
phia. OP  these,  two-thirds  arc  trades-people  ;  the  men,  carpenters, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  masons;  the  females,  mantua-makers,  milliners, 

laundresses  and  nurses."      T/tr  Xort/i  Ann  rutin  -ays,  "for  the  mosl 

part,  they  are   quadroons  and  mulattoe-,  bred    to   industrial   callings, 
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and  first-class  people  of  their  kind.  The  colored  people  of  the  city 
have  extended  to  them  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  a  hearty  welcome." 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  from  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  8th  of  November,  says,  "  their  light  complexion  and 
sober  behavior  have  attracted  much  attention.  Many  bring  certifi- 
cates of  character  and  qualification.  Many  had  accpuired  real  estate 
and  other  property,  but  in  the  haste  to  get  away,  were  compelled  to 
sell  at  great  loss.  All  have  been  suddenly  driven  from  employments 
by  which  they  gained  a  living."  Thousands,  we  are  told,  have  left 
the  State,  many  having  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  and  some  to  Africa. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New-Yorker  Democrat,  writing  from  New 
Braunfels,  Texas,  on  the  1st  of  July,  gives  a  copy  of  an  Act  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  It  imposes  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  for  terms  of  from  two 
to  seven  years,  on  any  free  person  who  shall,  in  the  hearing  of  any 
slave,  utter  words  calculated  and  intended  to  render  him  discontented 
with  slavery;  or  who  shall  publicly  maintain,  by  speaking,  writing, 
or  printing,  that  masters  have  no  right  of  property  in  their  slaves ; 
or  who  shall  privately  do  the  same,  with  purpose  to  bring  slavery 
into  disrepute  in  the  mind  of  any  free  inhabitant  of  the  State ;  or 
who  shall  cause  to  be  written,  printed  or  published,  or  shall  know- 
ingly circulate,  any  writing  or  picture  calculated  to  produce  in  slaves 
a  spirit  of  insubordination,  with  intent  to  incite  them  to  rebel.  Any 
free  person  subscribing  for  such  publication,  with  intent  to  use  it  in 
violation  of  the  Act,  is  to  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury. 
Any  postmaster  knowing  that  such  publication  has  been  received  at 
his  office,  through  the  mail,  must  give  notice  to  some  magistrate,  who 
shall  examine  it,  and  if  he  finds  it  of  the  character  forbidden  in  the 
Act,  shall  cause  it  to  be  burned  in  his  presence.  Any  postmaster 
failing  of  this  duty  is  to  be  fined  not  more  than  $'200. 

A  letter  from  Nebraska  City,  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  dated 
July  18th,  1860,  says  that  "Nebraska,  although  conceded  to  free- 
dom by  all  parties,  has  been  in  truth  made  slave  territory  by  the 
insidious  policy  of  the  National  Administration.  *  *  *  The  last 
issue  of  our  Democratic  newspaper  for  this  city  contained  a  notice 
offering  '  $1000  reward '  for  the  return  of  runaway  slaves."  A  let- 
ter to  the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Free  Press,  dated  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, December  14th,  states  that,  "only  a  few  days  since,  an  old 
negro  man  was  sold  on  the  auction-block  at  Nebraska  City,  under  an 
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attachment  issued  by  the  District  Court,  to  satisfy  a  debt  incurred  by 
his  owner,  Judge  Holly,  who  is  now  at  the  mines  in  Western  Kansas. 
The  old  man  was  torn  from  his  aged  wife  and  taken  into  Missouri,  to 
be  again  sold  and  taken  off  to  some  Southern  plantation."  Our  last 
Report  told  of  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
forbidding  slavery  in  the  Territory,  and  of  the  veto  of  it  by  Gov- 
ernor Black.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  bill 
was  again  passed,  early  in  December,  and  was  again  returned  by 
the  Governor,  on  the  1st  of  January,  with  his  veto,  on  the  same 
grounds  as  before,  and  because  of  "  its  probable  influence  in  aug- 
menting the  excitement  existing  in  the  country."  On  the  5th,  it  was 
passed  over  his  veto,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  every  Republican,  and  nearly  every  Democrat,  vot- 
ing for  it.  The  anti-slavery  feeling  is  so  strong  in  the  Territory, 
that  even  Democrats  dare  not  stand  up  in  opposition  to  it." 

A  vigorous  effort  was  made  last  winter  in  the  Legislature  of  New 
Mexico  to  repeal  the  infamous  slave  code  of  that  Territory.  A  bill 
for  that  purpose  was  brought  in  on  the  1st  of  January,  and,  in  spite 
of  a  desperate  resistance,  was  carried  to  the  sesond  reading,  by  a 
handsome  majority.  It  was,  however,  finally  defeated.  But  we  are 
assured  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  it  is  strong  among  the  people. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  last  year  we  intimated,  on  the  authority 
of  a  letter  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Vermont  Watchman,  that  the 
original  adoption  of  the  slave  code  of  that  Territory  was  due  to  influ- 
ences emanating  from  Washington,  through  the  Territorial  Delegate 
in  Congress.  The  justice  of  this  intimation  has  since  been  confirmed, 
by  the  publication  of  the  note  of  Delegate  Oteko  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Territory,  begging  him,  "at  the  request  of  General  R.  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  to  draw  up  an  Act  protecting  property  in  slaves,  and 
cause  it  to  be  passed  in  our  Legislature";  hinting  at  the  "  advan- 
tage to  our  Territory  "  which  would  result  from  such  a  measure,  car- 
ried by  "  our  party  "  ;  and  concluding,  "  as  soon  as  the  Act  is  passed, 
you  will  have  a  copy  of  the  same  sent  to  the  principal  periodicals  oi* 
the  States  for  publication,  as  also  to  the  New  York  Herald.''''  Tims 
it  is  evident  that  the  Act,  instead  of  being  the  work  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory,  or,  properly  speaking,  done  for  them,  both  originated 
in  outside  influences  and  was  designed  for  outside  effect.  Such  is 
sham-Democratic  "  Popular  Sovereignty." 
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Foreign  Slave  Trade. 


The  signs  of  a  purpose  at  the  South  to  reopen  the  foreign  slave 
trade  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  show  themselves  since  we  last  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  them.  In  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Charleston,  last  May,  Mr.  Gaulden,  of  Ga.,  while  opposing  the 
course  of  the  Southern  extremists  and  deprecating  disunion,  avowed 
himself  for  Southern  States'  Rights  and  the  African  slave  trade  ; 
was  "  proud  of  the  position  "  he  held  in  representing  "  the  African 
slave-trade  interest  of  the  section  "  he  came  from  ;  declared  "  the 
slave-trading  of  Virginia  more  immoral  and  unchristian  than  that 
which  goes  to  Africa  and  brings  a  heathen  and  worthless  man  here, 
makes  him  a  useful  man,  Christianizes  him,  and  sends  him  and  his 
posterity  down  the  stream  of  time  to  join  in  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion"; pronounced  "  the  African  slave-trader  a  true  missionary  and  a 
true  Christian  "  ;  and  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the 
trade,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  Union,  "  by  giving  us  negroes  to 
populate  the  Territories,"  so  that  "  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  sec- 
tions will  be  maintained."  Moreover,  he  "  could  buy  better  negroes 
in  Africa  for  $50  apiece  "  than  those  for  which  he  "  had  to  pay  from 
$1000  to  82000  a  head  "  in  Virginia.  "  If  any  of  you  Northern 
Democrats,"  said  he,  "  will  go  to  my  plantation,  I  will  show  you 
some  darkies  that  I  bought  in  Maryland,  some  that  I  bought  in  Vir- 
ginia, some  in  Delaware,  some  in  Florida,  some  in  North  Carolina, 
and  I  will  also  show  you  the  pure  African,  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all";  —  from  which  the  obvious  inference  would  seem  to  be, 
that  the  Christianizing  and  civilizing  which  American  slavery  does  ♦ 
for  the  "  heathen  "  makes  them  worse  than  it  finds  them,  and  that 
the  end  of  Mr.  Gaulden's  argument  forgot  its  beginning.  His  senti- 
ments,  however,  were  not  entirely  without  Northern  sympathy  in  the 
Convention.  While  he  was  speaking  of  "  the  great  slave-trading 
State  of  Virginia  "  as  "  all  opposed  to  the  African  slave  trade,"  a 
Dr.  Reed  interrupted  him  to  say,  "  I  am  from  Indiana,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  it."  And  when  he  spoke  of  going  to  Africa  "  to  buy  a 
savage  and  introduce  him  to  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity," Marshal  Rynders,  of  New  York,  part  of  whose  official  duty 
it  is  to  enforce  the  law  against  such  enterprises,  broke  in  with,  "  you 
can  get  one  or  two  recruits  from  New  York  to  join  with  you."  It  is 
said,  also,  that  Moses  F.  Odell,  elected  to  Congress  in  Brooklyn, 
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New  York,  last  fall,  by  the  sham-Democrats  and  their  Bell-Everett 
allies,  declared  himself,  just  before  the  election,  in  favor  of  opening 
the  foreign  slave  trade,  and  having  "  the  poor  benighted  Africans 
brought  to  this  country,  to  be  civilized  and  Christiaoized  under  the 
beneficent  influence  of  slavery." 

Mr.  Spratt,  of  South  Carolina,  from  whom  we  quoted  on  a  former 
page,  appears  to  draw  encouragement  from  the  progress  which  his 
doctrines  are  making.  "  I  was  the  single  advocate  of  the  slave  trade 
in  1853,"  said  he,  in  his  letter  to  the  Charleston  Mercury;  "  it  is 
now  the  question  of  the  time."  He  even  hinted  that  if  the  South- 
ern Convention,  then  deliberating  on  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
Confederacy,  should  "  misdirect  or  impede  the  movement,"  another 
revolution  might  be  necessary,  and  would  come,  to  ensure  its  success, 
"and  it  is  only  for  the  present  actors  to  determine  whether  they  will 
contribute  or  be  crushed  to  that  result." 

A  bill  was  introduced,  last  fall,  into  the  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
entitled,  "  For  the  better  protection  of  importers  of  apprentices." 
The  Southern  newspapers  have,  from  time  to  time,  spoken  of  the 
presence  of  native  Africans  among  the  slaves  in  one  place  or  another, 
intimating  that  they  were  fresh  arrivals.  The  New  Orleans  Delta 
of  July  12th  spoke  of  "  the  landing  of  a  cargo  of  Africans  right 
under  the  nose  of  Judge  Campbell,  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  foes 
of  the  traffic,"  and  that,  too,  just  after  his  "  ponderous  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  eloquent  exhibition  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,"  and  when  "  orders  had  just  been  given  to  the  United  States 
Marshal  to  pursue  all  offenders  under  the  statute,"  and  "Judge 
Jones's  decision,  that  it  was  no  violation  of  the  Act  of  Congress  to 
buy  negroes  which  had  been  imported,  had  been  set  aside.  Iu  face 
of  all  this  peril  and  responsibility,  some  daring  adventurer  succeeds 
in  landing  a  gang  of  good  hands  in  time  for  the  picking  season,  which 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  utterly  inadequate  force  of  agricul- 
tural laborers."  The  Mobile  Mercury  of  July  23d  says  that 
"some  negroes  who  never  learned  to  talk  English  went  up  the  rail- 
road the  other  day.  There  were  twenty-five  of  thein,  apparently  all 
of  the  pure,  unadulterated  African  stock."  A  statement  also  was 
current  in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  a  little  earlier,  though  contra- 
dicted by  some  journals,  that,  on  the  loth  of  July,  "the  schooner 
Clotilde,  with  124  Africans  on  board,  arrived  in  Mobile  Hay,  and  a 
steamboat  immediately  took  the  negroes  up  the  river."  Referring 
to  this   alleged  transaction,  the  Mobile  Eeyister,  of  July  14th,  said 
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that  "  whoever  conducted  the  affair  has  our  congratulations  on  his  or 
their  success,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether  the  Africans  came  from 
the  Gold  Coast  via  Key  West,  or  whether  they  made  a  straight-out 
trip  by  the  shortest  route  from  their  native  land.  We  take  it  that 
the  trade  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  opened  —  why  not?  Why 
should  not  those  who  are  in  want  of  negro  labor  import  it  at  a  low 
cost,  when  they  are  civilizing  and  Christianizing  a  set  of  barbarians 
by  the  same  course  which  redounds  to  their  interest?"  The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  writing  near  the 
end  of  last  May,  spoke  of  the  Government's  having  "  received  infor- 
mation that  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  of  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
are  in  the  habit  of  running  over  to  Cuba,  on  the  pretence  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  fish,  and  returning  with  two  or  three  native  Africans, 
bought  there  at  a  low  figure,  which  they  dispose  of,  at  a  great  ad- 
vance, to  parties  who  meet  them  on  the  coast,  purchase  the  negroes, 
and  take  them  into  the  interior.  This  gross  and  notorious  violation 
of  law,"  he  continued,  "  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  steps  will  be  taken  to  arrest  it." 

A  token  of  the  feeling  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  given  on  the  1st  of 
May  last,  in  the  rescue  of  Capt.  Farnham  from  the  jail  where  he  was 
awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the  Wanderer  case. 
About  dusk  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  four  or  five  persons,  among 
whom  was  the  notorious  L\mar,  entered  the  jail,  took  the  keys  from 
the  jailer's  deputy,  who  was  in  charge  at  the  time,  release!  the  pris- 
oner, and  took  him  in  a  carriage  to  the  Pulaski  House,  where  his 
friends  surrounded  him  to  protect  him  from  arrest.  The  Savannah 
Republican  says,  "  the  parties  engaged  in  the  affair,  we  believe,  make 
no  secret  of  their  complicity,  but  went  about  their  work  with  a  bold- 
ness that  shows  they  were  determined  to  set  the  law  at  defiance." 
Capt.  Farnham,  however,  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities  the 
next  day,  was  tried  soon  after,  and  escaped  conviction  by  a  disagree- 
ment of  the  jury,  eleven  being  for  acquittal  and  only  one  for  convic- 
tion. No  attempt  was  made  to  deny  the  facts  alleged  against  him, 
the  defence  resting  wholly  on  the  law  of  the  case.  It  was  contended 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  make  the  slave  trade  piracy;  that 
slaves  are  property,  not  only  here,  but  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
Congress  cannot  make  the  purchase  and  importation  of  them  a  crime, 
and  can  prevent  the  importation  only  by  imposing  a  prohibitory  duty 
on  them,  with  penalty  for  smuggling  them  in  ;  and  that,  as  Judge 
Magratu  held  a  month  before,  at  the  trial  of  Capt.  Corrie,  in  the 
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South  Carolina  District,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  the  Act  of 
Congress  forbids  not  the  buying  and  shipping  of  slaves  in  Africa, 
but  solely  the  seizing  of  free  men  there,  and  carrying  them  into 
slavery.  This  view  of  the  law  was  of  course  satisfactory  to  men 
who  meant  to  acquit,  and  wanted  only  a  pretext  for  doing  so.  The 
District  Attorney  entered  a  nolle  -prosequi  in  most  of  the  other  cases 
arising  out  of  the  Wanderer's  expedition,  and  we  have  heard  of  no 
conviction  in  any  of  those  which  were  prosecuted.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  was  in  Savannah  when  Farnham 
was  rescued,  says  that  "  the  late  charge  of  the  Court  in  that  city 
legalizes  the  trade,  but  those  concerned  in  it  do  not  care  whether  it 
is  forbidden  or  not."  But  if  this  sort  of  pirates  so  easily  escape  the 
penalty  of  their  crime,  the  vessel  employed  in  it — being  tried  in 
another  part  of  the  country — was  less  fortunate.  After  eight 
months  of  litigation,  the  Wanderer  was  condemned,  about  the  middle 
of  last  June,  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  sitting  in  Boston,  as  for- 
feited for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  Southern  Confederacy,  forbidding  the  slave  trade  with  any  for- 
eign country  except  the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  it,  the 
Confederate  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  to  punish  the  offence.  It 
provides  for  confiscating  all  vessels  engaged  in  or  fitting  out  for  it, 
and  for  fining  from  01000  to  $5000,  or  imprisoning  from  five  to 
twenty  years,  or  both  fining  and  imprisoning,  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  trade  or  fitting  out  slavers.  In  view  of  such  facts  as  we  have 
stated  in  this  and  former  Reports,  it  would  of  course  be  weakness  and 
not  charity  to  cherish  any  faith  that  the  law  will  be  enforced,  or  that 
its  authors  expected  or  meant  it  should  be,  unless  possibly  as  a  lure 
to  draw  the  slave-selling  States  into  the  rebellious  Confederacy. 
But  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  history  requires  that  the  enactment  of  it 
should  nevertheless  be  put  upon  record. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  project  for  renewing  the  direct 
traffic  in  slaves  between  Africa  and  this  country,  it  is  certain  thai 
the  carrying  trade  from  Africa  to  other  Blaveholding  regions,  by 
American  traders,  has  been  active  during  the  past  year  to  a  degree 
probably  never  before  exceeded.  The  Key  West  (Fla.-)  Key  of  the 
Gulf  stated,  in  May  last,  that  "  when  the  bark  Wildfire  [captured 
April  26th  by  a  United  States  cruiser]  left  the  African  coast,  four* 
teen  American  vessels  were  waiting  for  cargoes  of  negroes;  the  bark 

William  had   sailed    eight    days   before,  with    7""   on    board,  and  twu 
17 
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Spanish  armed  steamers  were  at  the  Congo  river  for  cargoes  of  1500 
each,  bound  for  Cuba."  The  New  York  Tribune  gave  a  list  of 
eight  undoubted  slavers,  which  cleared  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
for  Africa,  in  May  and  June.  Three  of  these,  it  said,  "  have  been 
stopped,  and  their  cargoes  discharged.  The  evidence  of  their  inten- 
tions was  sufficient  to  require  bonds,  though  not  considered  sufficient 
to  authorize  confiscation.  They  have  since  gone  to  sea.  If  these 
bonds  are  ever  paid,  the  sura  will  be  a  very  small  per  centage  on  the 
profit  on  a  cargo  of  negroes."  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  writing  on  the  25th  of  July,  enumerated  by  name  thirty- 
nine  American  vessels  "  known  to  have  been  in  the  slave  trade  during 
Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,"  of  which,  said  the  Post,  "the  greater 
part  sailed  from  this  port."  A  few  days  later,  the  same  journal  con- 
tained a  further  list  of  "  eighty-five  vessels  fitted  out  from  New 
York,  from  February  1859,  to  July  1860,"  the  writer  adding  that, 
besides  these,  "  some  half  dozen  have  gone  through  the  Sound,  the 
names  of  which  could  not  be  obtained.  Some  twenty  have  been  de- 
tained under  suspicion,  and  many  others  have  cleared  from  European 
and  South  American  ports."  The  names  of  owners  and  captains 
were  given  in  most  instances,  with  those  of  the  vessels,  in  these  lists. 
The  Post  well  says,  that  "  the  number  of  them  justifies  the  disgrace- 
ful phrase  of  the  London  Times,  when  it  denounced  New  York  as  the 
greatest  slave-trading  mart  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  has  become  so 
common  now  for  the  foreigners  who  carry  on  the  infamous  traffic  to 
make  the  metropolis  their  headquarters,  that  the  business  is  scarcely 
conducted  with  secrecy."  The  i\ew  York  Leader,  organ  of  Tam- 
many Hall  Democracy,  estimated,  on  the  26th  of  May,  "  that  an 
average  of  two  vessels  each  week  clear  out  of  our  harbor,  bound  for 
Africa  and  a  human  cargo."  The  New  York  World,  a  little  later, 
making  the  same  estimate,  added  that  they  "  take  on  board  from 
three  to  six  hundred  negroes,  and,  after  a  quick  passage,  land  them 
in  Cuba."  This,  it  will  be  seen,  would  make  from  thirty  to  sixty 
thousand  a  year  taken  from  Africa  to  Cuba  by  vessels  from  the  sin- 
gle port  of  New  York.  The  New  York  Times,  about  the  first  of 
November,  in  publishing  a  letter  from  Havana  concerning  the  traf- 
fic, said,  "  It  is  estimated  that  during  nine  months  of  the  current 
year,  30,000  Africans  have  been  landed  on  the  island." 

The  Greenport  (L.  I.)  Watchman  of  September  8th  gives,  "  as 
illustrating  the  boldness  and  impunity  with  which  the  trade  is  prose- 
cuted," an  instance  in  which,  it  says,  "  the  vessel  engaged  was  locally 
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known  to  many  of  our  readers."     The  Montaug,  of  Sag  Harbor,  a 
clipper  ship  of  512  tons,  celebrated  for  her  speed,  and  used  formerly 
as  a  whaler,  was  bought  last  spring,  ostensibly  by  a  Captain  Quayle, 
of  New  London  ;  who  took  her  to  New  York,  and  pretended  to  fit  her 
out  for  a  whaling  voyage.     The  real  director  of  her  outfit,  however, 
was  a  noted  slave-dealer,  one  Mitchell,  nominally  a  passenger.    The 
attention  of  the  United  States  Marshal  was  called  to  the  suspicious 
style  of  her   preparations,   but   "  nothing  tangible   could   be   found 
against  her,  and  she  was  permitted  to  depart,"  having  been  cleared 
"  for   North  and   South  Atlantic."     In  ninety  days  thereafter,  she 
had  completed  a  voyage  to  Africa  and  thence  to  one  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  north  of  Cuba,  and  there  landed  1800  Africans;  after  which 
she  was  burnt  or  sunk  by  her  owners.     Mitchell  returned  to  New 
York,  and  boasted  that  he  sold  his  cargo  at  auction  in  the  public 
square  of  a  Cuban  city,  for  $1000  a  head,  having  first  "  arranged  with 
certain  authorities,  for  about  $50  a  head,"  for   permission  to  enter 
them  ;  thus  making  a  clear  profit  of  about  81,000,000  for  the  cruise. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  the  steamship  City  of  Norfolk  was  seized  in 
New  York,  on  suspicion  of  a  design  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade,  but, 
for  some  reason,  was  permitted  to  escape.     The  next  news  from  her 
was  by  a  Caraccas  paper  of  July  21st,  announcing  that  she  had  sailed 
for  Africa,  from  a  South  American  port ;  and  the  next,  by  way  of 
Havana,  that  on  the  morning  of  October  1st,  a  Spanish  man-of-war 
discovered  her  ashore  near  Sierra  Morena,  where  "  she  had  landed 
the  night  previous  800  as  likely  negroes  as  were  ever  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Africa."     But  we  have  not  space  for  further  citation  of 
particular  instances.     A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  writing  on  the   1st  of  August,  states  it  as  the  opinion   of 
"  gentlemen  of  the  Colonization  Society  "  there,  "  that  those  engaged 
in   the   business    have   an    organization   almost   like  a  government, 
whereby  an  espionage  is  kept  upon  British  and  American  naval  ves- 
sels engaged  in  suppressing  the  trade."     And  the  Boston  Traveller 
said,  about  the  same  time,  "  incidentally,  we  have  been  informed  that 
a  regular  fleet  of  vessels  clear  from  different  ports  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time,  and  that  distributed  among  them  are  stores 
and  water  to  fit  out  two  or  three  of  them  for  slavers,  and  that  when 
the  coast  is   clear,  they  all   combine   to  aid   the   selected  vessel    in 
receiving  stores  and  slaves  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch.      By 
these  means,  seven  or  eight  vessels  may  be  all   engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  without  having  on   board  sufficient  slave  material   to  convict 
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any  one  of  them."  The  New  York  press  distinctly  charges  complic- 
ity in  the  crime  on  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  it.  "  It  is 
idle,"  says  the  Tribune,  "  to  suppose  that  these  vessels  get  off  with- 
out official  connivance.  The  destination  and  purpose  of  every  one 
of  them  are  as  positively  known,  in  certain  quarters,  as  that  the 
Cunard  steamers  take  mails  and  passengers  to  Liverpool,  weekly. 
The  lading,  provisioning  and  equipment  of  this  '  blackbird  '  line  dif- 
fer from  all  other  ships ;  they  are  always  cleared  at  the  Custom 
House  by  the  master,  or  by  some  firm  which  at  no  other  time  has 
either  local  habitation  or  a  name.  No  excuse  ever  exists  for  a  mis- 
take, for  the  moral,  if  not  the  legal  evidence  is  always  perfect.  Yet 
the  guilty  always  escape,  while  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  the 
law  to  make  the  innocent  suffer.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  for  of  all  the  regular  and  reputable  traders  to  Africa 
in  this  city,  not  one  is  concerned  in  the  African  slave  trade.  It  is 
carried  on  by  a  few  well-known  persons  from  abroad,  who  do  not 
belong  to  our  commercial  community,  and  who  rely  on  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  connivance  of  its  administrators,  to  make 
this  great  port  the  starting-point  of  their  infamous  traffic."  The 
same  journal,  on  the  9th  of  May,  after  mentioning  the  dismissal  from 
service,  and  the  indictment  of  Theodore  Rynders  and  Henry 
Munn,  Deputy  Marshals  of  the  United  States,  accused  of  having 
aided,  for  a  bribe  of  $1500,  the  escape  of  the  slaver  Storm  King, 
went  on  to  say  :  "  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  is  the  first  case  of  the 
kind.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  such  transactions 
are  of  common  occurrence."  And  on  the  15th  of  June,  having 
noticed  the  slipping  off  of  two  "  strongly  suspected  slavers  "  within 
the  preceding  week,  it  added  that  "  it  is  somewhat  expensive  to  clear 
a  slaver  from  this  port,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  extra  hazardous." 
And  the  Leader  of  May  26th,  quoted  from  above,  said,  "  We  have 
received  information,  which  we  shall  verify  and  publish  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  effect  that  the  price  for  the  clearance  of  a  slaver  is  as 
well  known  to  those  in  the  trade  as  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  pork. 
It  is  said  that  a  certain  amount  of  gold  is  placed  in  a  locker  in  the 
cabin;  the  officers  board  the  ship  and  search  for  materials  arguing 
the  intention  of  the  vessels  to  carry  slaves.  They  find  the  gold  — 
commonly  ranging  from  §2,500  to  §4,000,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel.  This,  the  inference  being  that  it  is  at  least  part  of  a  sum 
designed  to  purchase  negroes,  the  officers  confiscate;  but  failing  to 
find  any  other   evidence  of  a  slave-trading  purpose  on   board,  they 
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merely  remove  the  treasure,  and  offer  no  further  resistance  to  the 
departure  of  the  ship.  This  was  the  course  said  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Deputy  United  States  Marshals  who  have  been  dis- 
missed." The  World,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  declared 
that  although  "  over  2500  negroes  have  been  taken  from  slavers 
this  year,"  yet  "  the  fear  of  capture,  or  the  risk  of  suffering  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law,  is  so  small  that,  instead. of  striking  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  they  seem  the  more  active  to 
make  up  their  past  losses.  *  *  *  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  offi- 
cials whose  duty  it  is  to  search  out  and  bring  to  justice  the  men  who 
flagrantly  violate  the  bond  which  every  vessel  is  obliged  to  give 
before  leaving  this  or  any  other  port  in  the  United  States,  never 
trouble  themselves  with  doing  this  part  of  their  duty." 

The  number  of  slavers  captured  by  American  cruisers  during  the 
year,  though  small  compared  to  the  whole  number  in  the  trade,  was 
large  compared  with  that,  we  believe,  of  any  former  year.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  and  the  9th  and  23d  of  May,  three  barks,  the  Wild- 
fire, William,  and  Bogota,  were  taken  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  having 
on  board  an  aggregate  of  more  than  1500  slaves.  The  capture  of 
the  first  of  these  was  announced  to  Congress  by  the  President,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  in  a  message  calling  for  an  appropriation  to  pay  the 
cost  of  conveying  the  liberated  slaves  to  Africa  and  providing  for 
them  temporarily  there,  and  recommending,  as  it  was  "  probable, 
judging  from  the  increased  activity  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  cruisers,  that  several  similar  captures  may  be  made 
before  the  end  of  the  year,"  that  the  appropriation  should  be  "  large 
enough  to  cover  such  contingencies,"  and  that  the  President  should 
be  authorized  "  to  enter  into  a  general  agreement  with  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  binding  them  to  receive  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
maintain  for  a  limited  period,  all  captured  Africans  who  may  be 
delivered  to  our  agent  there  "  ;  also,  that  the  captor  should  be 
recjuired,  "  in  all  cases  where  this  may  be  practicable,  to  carry 
the  negroes  directly  to  Africa,  and  deliver  them  to  tlic  Amer- 
ican agent  there,  afterwards  bringing  the  captured  vessel  to 
the  United  States  for  adjudication."  A  bill  in  accordance  with 
these  suggestions  was  reported  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  finally  passed  both 
Houses,  but  not  without  considerable  opposition.  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  in  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Ckawfobd,  of 
Georgia,  and  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  in  the  House,  denied  the  right  of 
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Congress  to  provide  for  the  temporary  support  of  the  recaptured 
Africans.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Crawford  moved  to  strike  out  all  but 
what  related  to  sending  them  back.  Mr.  Pryor,  when  asked  what  he 
would  do.  with  them,  said,  he  would  "  reduce  them  to  a  quasi  or  mod- 
erate condition  of  slavery, —  to  the  apprentice  system."  Mr.  Leake, 
of  Virginia,  contended  that  "  the  Government  had  discharged  all  its 
obligations,  when  it  liberated  the  negroes  from  slavery  on  shipboard, 
and  landed  them  on  the  shores  of  a  free  country."  Mr.  Mallory,  of 
Florida,  in  the  Senate,  moved  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  authorizing 
the  apprenticeship  of  the  negroes  for  five  years  prior  to  their  removal 
to  Africa.  The  object  was  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves 
when  they  returned.  The  bill,  as  passed,  made  it  "  lawful  for  the 
President  to  enter  into  contract  with  any  person  or  society  to  receive 
from  the  United  States,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  all  negroes,  &c, 
delivered  from  vessels  seized  in  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade, 
*  *  *  *  and  to  provide  them  with  comfortable  clothing,  shelter 
and  provisions  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  $100  for  each  person"  ;  also  authorized  the  President  to 
direct  the  commanders  of  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  when 
practicable,  to  proceed  directly  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  there 
deliver  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States  all  negroes  "  captured  by 
them  from  slave  ships,"  and  "  afterward  bring  the  vessels  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  slave  trade  to  the  United  States  for  trial  and 
adjudication."  Of  the  cargoes  of  the  three  barks  taken  in  April, 
only  893  were  landed  in  Liberia,  the  rest  having  died  at  Key  West, 
and  on  the  way  thither,  and  on  the  voyage  thence  to  Africa.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn,  2843  were  taken  from  the  Storm  King 
and  Erie,  captured  in  August,  the  Cora  on  the  26th  of  September, 
and  the  Bonita  near  the  same  time.  Fifty  died  before  reaching  the 
Liberian  port,  and  2793  were  landed.  So  that  about  4400  slaves 
are  reported  as  recaptured  within  about  five  months,  of  whom  3686 
were  restored  to  freedom  in  Liberia.  Of  the  four  vessels  last  named, 
two  at  least,  the  Storm  King  and  Cora,  had  been  previously  seized 
on  suspicion,  but  released  because  the  authorities  chose  not  to  find 
the  proof  of  their  criminal  intent  sufficient  to  justify  their  condemna- 
tion. Another  vessel  in  like  case  was  the  William  R.  Kibbe,  taken 
in  the  spring,  in  the  Congo  river,  with  her  slave  deck  partly  laid, 
released  because  it  was  thought  "  there  was  hardly  cause  enough  to 
detain  her  ";  and  again  captured  on  the  23d  of  July,  off  the  island 
of  Anguilla,  having  just  been   abandoned  by  her  officers  and  crew, 
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after  lauding  more  than  four  hundred  slaves,  but  in  their  precipitate 
flight  leaving  on  board  three  small  boys,  who  had  concealed  them- 
selves under  the  forecastle  floor.  The  boys  were  found  by  the  cap- 
tors, just  in  time  to  save  them  from  starvation,  and  subsequently 
sent  back  to  Africa.  Besides  those  which  we  have  named,  several 
vessels  were  taken  which  had  not  yet  received  their  human  cargo, 
but  against  which  the  proof  of  slave-trading  intent  was  thought  clear 
enough  to  require  the  sending  home  of  ships,  officers  and  crews  for 
trial. 

The  tender  spirits  of  the  slaveholders  and  those  in  sympathy  with 
them,  as  might  be  expected,  were  deeply  grieved  by  the  disposal 
made  of  the  recaptured  Africans  who  had  been  landed  at  Key  West. 
They  seemed  to  regard  it  as  sheer  waste  of  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence. "  When  once  landed  on  our  shores,"  said  the  Savannah 
Republican,  "  it  is  true  economy  and  humanity  to  let  them  remain, 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  thousands  of  their  countrymen  who  came 
before  them.  A  law  providing  for  turning  them  over  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Southern  States  in  which  they  may  be  landed,  and  by 
them  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  and  to  such  persons  as  will 
insure  their  comfort  and  kind  treatment,  would  far  better  answer  the 
ends  of  morality  and  right,  than  the  present  mistaken  and  inhuman 
policy  of  our  Government."  The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Confederacy  also 
warmly  condemned  their  return  to  Africa.  There  was  even  talk  of 
invoking  State  law  to  rescue  them  from  the  grasp  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  secure  for  them  the  blessing  of  continuance  in  sla- 
very, and  for  the  South  some  hundreds  of  sturdy  laborers  affirmed  to 
be  greatly  needed  there.  The  Wire  Grass  (Ga.)  Reporter  argued 
that  if  "  the  General  Government  introduces  negroes  from  Africa 
into  a  State  whose  laws  forbid  such  introduction,  the  State  authorities 
have  the  legal  right  to  dispose  of  them  as  provided  by  their  statutes, 
the  same  as  if  introduced  by  an  individual ;  "  contending  that  "  if  it  is 
sound  doctrine,  as  has  been  ruled  in  New  York,  that  slaves  carried 
there,  though  only  for  transportation,  become  free,  it  is  also  sound 
doctrine,  that  a  free  negro  introduced  into  Florida  becomes  liable  to 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State,  enacted  in  that  behalf." 
And  plenty  of  such  wisdom  was  uttered  in  divers  parts  of  the  slave 
land.  The  Key  West  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  ex- 
claimed, "As  for  sending  the  poor  devils  back  to  Africa,  who  believes 
in  it  as  a  measure  of  philanthropy  ?  Inquire  of  these  captives 
whether  they  wish   to  return   to  Africa,  the   invariable   response  is 
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emphatically,  'No.'  Their  native  condition  is  that  of  servitude,  they 
are  brought  up  as  slaves,  they  know  no  better  condition,  and  prefer 
serving  the  white  man." 

Attempts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  improve  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  but  with  no  decisive 
results.  On  the  21st  of  May,  Mr.  Wells,  of  New  York,  intro- 
duced, in  the  Federal  House  of  representatives,  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  purchase  of  Africans 
imported  into  the  country  in  violation  of  the  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  Being  objected  to,  it  lay  over,  and  we  do 
not  learn  that  anything  further  was  done  with  it.  The  same  day, 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  called  up  his  bill  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  brought  in  about  two  months 
before,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  Report.  In  a  long  and  able  speech 
in  support  of  it,  he  thus  summed  up  its  provisions  : — "  It  is  proposed, 
by  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  to  construct  five  steam  sloops-of-war 
for  service  in  the  African  waters ;  to  release  naval  officers  from  any 
legal  responsibilities  for  the  capture  of  suspected  slavers  not  proved 
to  be  slavers  by  the  Courts ;  to  incite  the  zeal  of  officers  and  crews 
by  increasing  four-fold  the  bounty  for  captures ;  to  send  a  commis- 
sioner to  Africa  to  baffle  the  schemes  of  the  flesh-jobbers  on  land  and 
sea ;  to  make  the  fitting-out  of  slavers,  like  the  sailing  of  them, 
piracy  ;  to  facilitate  the  conviction  of  the  slave  pirates  of  land  and 
sea  by  changing  the  penalty  from  death  to  imprisonment  for  life;  to 
make  the  display  of  the  American  flag  as  a  badge  of  nationality  by  a 
not  legally  registered  American  ship  felony,  the  penalty  of  which  is 
imprisonment  of  the  crew  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  ;  to  make 
the  sale  of  American  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa  illegal,  and  to 
require  the  sellers  and  purchasers  of  American  vessels  in  any  for- 
eign port — in  North  or  South  America,  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands — to  make  oath  that  such  vessels  are 
not  intended  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade :  to  forbid  the  abuse  of 
consular  sea-letters,  by  vessels  sold  abroad,  by  requiring  them  to 
return  to  the  United  States  for  new  registers  before  making  voyages 
to  the  African  coast ;  and  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  increase  the 
duties  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  in  the  examination 
of  ships  intended  to  sail  for  the  ports  of  Africa,  and  in  the  arrest  and 
examination  of  colored  persons  imported  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  country."     The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  being  under 
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consideration,  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  the  charge,  by  moving  an 
amendment  to  use  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  three 
steamers  to  act  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Green,  of  Mo.,  denied 
the  right  of  the  Government  "  to  put  a  police  force  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  slave  trade  between 
Africa  and  Brazil  or  Cuba,  but  only  to  prevent  the  importation  to  our 
own  shores."  He  also  seemed  to  favor  putting  an  end  to  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade.  Mr.  Gwin,  of 
California,  proposed  an  amendment  looking  to  the  abrogation  of  that 
treaty.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Va.,  though  opposing  the  amendment,  "trust- 
ed at  the  proper  time  the  Government  would  abrogate  that  treaty ;  " 
and  "could  not  conceive  of  greater  cruelty  than  sending  these  Afri- 
cans back  to  Africa."  Mr.  Hammond,  of  S.  C,  alluding  to  the  bill 
passed  a  short  time  before,  for  paying  "  a  Society  $100  each  to  take 
care  of  the  Africans  for  a  year,"  said,  that  by  the  laws  of  Liberia,  all 
such  Africans  are  apprenticed  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  Colonization  Society  would  pocket  the 
money.  Besides,  if  the  Society  did  take  care  of  the  negroes,  he  had 
experience  enough  to  know  that  ten  dollars  a  year  was  amply  suffi- 
cient to  support  one  negro.  He  thought  this  plan  would  only  have 
the  effect  to  increase  the  trade.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss.,  "  was  in  favor 
of  abrogating  that  article  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which 
required  us  to  keep  a  squadron  on  the  African  coast,  and  substituting 
an  armed  force  to  protect  the  American  flag;"  not,  he  doubtless 
meant,  from  being  abused  to  shelter  the  slave  trade,  but  from  "visi- 
tation "  by  British  cruisers  suspecting  such  abuse  of  it.  He  also 
agreed  with  Mr.  Simmons,  of  R.  I.,  "  that  we  had  better  civilize 
these  wild  Africans  before  sending  them  back."  Mr.  Brown,  also 
of  Miss.,  "did  not  believe  that  any  Republican  would  honestly  Bay 
that  there  is  any  inhumanity  in  taking  these  Africans  to  Brazil, 
Cuba,  and  this  country.  He  denied  that  the  South  were  in  favor  of 
opening  the  slave  trade.  He  was  against  bringing  the  wild  Africans 
here  to  debase  the  slaves  of  his  or  any  other   State."     Both    Mr. 

Gwin's  and  Mr.  Wilson's  amendments  wen:  rejected,  the  I'm- r  by 

26  to  10,  the  latter  by  25  to  18.  In  the  House,  .Mr.  BoNHAM,  of 
S.  C,  on  the  10th  of  June,  asked,  but  Tailed  to  obtain,  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  substantially  the  same  in  character  as  Mr. 
Gwin's  proposition  in  tin.- Senate. 

The  most  noteworthy  judicial  proceedings  against   the  slave  trade 
18 
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which  the  year  has  witnessed,  are  the  passing  of  sentence,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  by  Judge  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  Boston,  upon  the  officers  of  the  slave  bark  Orion,  taken  in  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  as  stated  in  our  last  Report,  and  the  indictment,  before 
Judge  Nelson,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  New  York,  of 
the  officers  of  the  Erie,  mentioned  on  a  former  page.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Orion  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $2000  and  two  years' 
imprisonment,  his  first  mate  to  two  years,  and  his  second  mate  to 
twenty-one  months'  imprisonment.  The  indictments  against  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Erie  are  both  for  the  offence  which  is  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment,  ("voluntarily  serving  on  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,")  and  for  the  capital  offence,  of  being  themselves  engaged 
in  that  trade.  That  the  captain  of  the  Cora,  confined  for  a  time  in 
one  of  the  prisons  in  New  York,  is  not  also  now  under  indictment, 
with  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  conviction  —  so  clear,  it  is  said,  is 
the  evidence  of  his  guilt  —  is  due  to  the  connivance  of  a  Deputy  of 
Marshal  Rynders,  if  not  also  of  the  Marshal  himself,  in  his  escape. 
In  a  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the  8th  of  June 
last,  a  Mr.  Cave  called  attention  to  the  President's  Message  of  May 
19th,  respecting  the  slave  trade,  "  from  a  passage  in  "  which,  "  he 
thought  there  were  signs  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  to  act  more  cordially  with  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Cuba ;  "  and  therefore 
asked  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment had  received  any  recent  communications  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  intended  making  any  fresh  proposals  to 
that  Government  on  this  subject?  "  Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply, 
after  speaking  of  the  extent  of  the  Cuban  slave  trade,  "  between  30,- 
000  and  40,000  slaves  being  annually  imported  into  the  island," 
and  adding  that  "  at  present  there  were  no  efficient  means  of  sup- 
pressing it,"  said  that  "  one  cause  of  this  want  was  the  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  America  of  any  regulations  that  could  interfere  with  the 
free  action  of  American  vessels.  Another  cause  was  the  imperfection 
of  American  law.  *  *  *  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  proposed 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  by  keeping  the  British 
and  American  cruisers  in  company  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  one  might 
be  prepared  for  a  case  where  the  xVmerican  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the 
other  for  a  case  in  which  no  flag  was  used.  The  question  was  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  American  Government,  and  so  far  as 
it  had  been  considered,  it  seemed  to  have  been  favorably  received. 
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As  jet,  however,  no  promise  had  been  obtained  from  the  American 
Government  to  amend  their  law,  but  the  statement  they  made  was 
a  very  well-founded  one,  namely,  that  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
proposition  for  rendering  the  American  laws  against  slavery  more 
stringent  would  ever  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  In  conclusion,  from  comparing  "  many  years  ago, 
when  140,000  slaves  left  Africa  in  one  year,  with  the  present  year, 
in  which  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  50,000,"  he  drew  encour- 
agement for  the  "  hope  of  ultimately  obtaining  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  trade." 

In  another  speech  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  26th,  he  referred  to  the  protection  given  to  slavers  by  the 
American  flag,  and  said,  that  "  when  we  remonstrated,  the  American 
Government  held  that  the  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace  cannot  by 
international  law  be  allowed ;  and  they  claimed  immunity  for  their 
ships,  however  engaged,  from  any  search  by  our  cruisers.  No  doubt 
this  flag  has  covered  a  vast  importation  of  slaves.  *  *  *  *  I  said, 
'  if  your  national  pride  would  not  allow  an  English  officer  to  search 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  employ  cruisers  of  your  own. 
If  you  will  not  allow  British  cruisers  to  put  down  the  slave  trade, 
put  it  down  yourselves,  and  take  all  the  credit  and  glory  which  will 
attach  to  the  successful  extinction  of  the  slave  trade.  Do  it  effectu- 
ally, —  do  it  for  the  sake  of  your  own  character,  for  the  sake  of  that 
great  republic  which  I  hope  may  still  remain  the  United  States  of 
America.'  The  President  of  the  United  States  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  tell  me  that  the  American  Government  had  already 
heard  enough  of  these  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  hoped  that  they  would  not  be  continued.  My  reply 
was,  that  the  American  Government  might  state  what  they  pleased, 
but  that  no  declaration  or  diplomatic  remonstrances  of  others  would 
prevent  the  British  Secretary  of  State  from  remonstrating,  or  from 
declaring  that  it  was  a  blot  on  the  United  States  that  they  did  not 
effectually  suppress  the  slave  trade ;  thai  whenever  occasion  arose,  I 
would  repeat  the  remonstrances  against  which  the  American  Presi- 
dent had  protested.  A  proposal  which  I  should  bo  glad  to  see 
adopted,  proceeded  many  years  ago  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  of 
Russia,  that  a  joint  squadron,  composed  of  ships  of  various  countries, 
but  bearing  only  one  (lag,  should  be  empowered  bv  all  to  Bearoh  for 
slavers,  and  carry  the  prizes  before  a  court  empowered  to  condemn 
them.     But  despairing  oi'  being  able  to  get  sucli  a   suggestion   ae- 
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cepted  in  its  integrity,  I  proposed  that  the  cruisers  of  various  nations 
should  sail  together.  But  the  American  Government,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  refused  that  proposition."  From  Havana,  we  learn  that  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  landing  of 
several  cargoes  of  Africans  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  addressed 
a  circular,  on  the  4th  of  September,  to  the  Governors  of  the  different 
districts,  assuring  them  of  his  determination  to  prevent,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  continuation  of  the  slave  trade,  and  urging 
them  "  to  keep  the  most  vigilant  watch,  in  order  to  avoid  any  in- 
fringement of  the  laws  "  against  it,  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, "  with  the  understanding  that  the  simple  fact  of  a  cargo  of 
Africans  being  landed  will  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  to  suspend 
any  public  functionary  who  may  not  use  every  exertion,  and  employ 
all  the  means  which  the  laws  place  at  his  command,  in  order  to  avoid 
or  prevent  the  said  landing,  whether  it  is  from  neglect  or  from  any 
other  cause,  subjecting  him  beside  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tri- 
bunals, in  case  that  his  behavior  or  conduct  should  give  cause  to  sus- 
pect his  honesty  in  such  cases."  That  this  warning  will  outweigh 
the  slaver's  customary  bribe  of  a  golden  ounce  for  every  African 
tacitly  permitted  to  be  landed,  is  more  than,  judging  from  the  past, 
we  should  venture  to  aifi.m. 
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From  such  items  of  information  as  are  before  us,  we  infer  that  a 
change  has  begun  to  come  over  the  aspect  of  the  home  traffic  in 
human  chattels.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  period  since  our  last 
Report,  the  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  market  were  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  former  year.  For  example,  the  New 
Orleans  Delta  says,  that  on  the  9th  of  June  last,  "seventy-nine 
negroes,  ranging  in  years  from  thirty-seven  to  sixty-five,  the  property 
of  the  Internal  Improvement  Department,"  [we  believe  the  t  in  the 
first  word  of  this  title  is  not  a  misprint  for  f,]  were  sold  in  New 
Orleans,  at  public  auction,  under  a  recent  statute  requiring  such 
sale,  and  "  brought  a  fraction  over  $74,000,  which,"  the  Delta 
thinks,  "is  a  very  good  sale,  considering  their  ages."  The  "lot" 
included  "  two  engineers,  Pour  blacksmiths,  good  and  tolerable,  three 
pilots,  three  carpenters,  two  cooks,"  &c;  The  average  price,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  about  $1)40.     "Terms  cash."     Another  sale  of  eighty, 
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ranging  from  one  year  to  fifty-five,  realized  an  average  of  about 
$1,250,  "  on  terms  equivalent  to  cash."  The  highest  price  paid  for 
field  hands  was,  for  men  ranging  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years, 
$1,600  to  $2,000;  women,  from  $1,400  to  $1,600.  The  Richmond 
correspondent  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Express,  writing  on  the  7th 
of  August,  mentions  "the  following  extraordinary  prices  realized  at 
a  sale  of  slaves  to  day,  at  Dickinson  &  Hill's  auction  mart.  A 
bright  girl,  aged  eleven  years,  $1,155  ;  a  black  girl  aged  nine  years, 
$970  ;  three  brothers,  the  first  aged  twenty-one  years,  $1,395  ;  the 
second,  nineteen,  $1,375 ;  the  third,  seventeen,  $1,380.  They  were  all 
purchased  by  a  trader."  [To  a  thoughtful  mind  and  a  feeling  heart, 
what  a  volume  of  terrible  meaning  is  conveyed  by  this  last  phrase, 
"  purchased  by  a  trader,"  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  ages  of  these  "  purchased  "  boys  and  girls,  and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  transaction,  so  coolly  related,  as  if 
there  were  nothing  in  it  to  awaken  emotion,  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
every-day  business  of  the  Virginian  slave-traders,  and  shows  how 
family  ties  and  affections  are  respected  by  this  infernal  traffic] 

Bat  since  the  movement  has  begun  to  be  openly  made  for  a  slave- 
holders' rebellion,  the  reports  of  the  man-market  are  less  exhilarat- 
ing to  the  producers  of  the  "vigintial  crop."  About  the  middle  of 
November,  when  secession  was  first  taking  visible  shape  in  the  Cotton 
States,  the  Valley  Star,  a  Democratic  paper  in  Virginia,  stated  that 
"  No.  1  negroes  have  already  fallen  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and 
second  and  third-rate  hands  from  30  to  50  per  cent ;  "  and  ascribed 
the  decline  to  the  "  cry  of  disunion  raised  by  these  cotton  planters." 
The  Richmond  Whig,  attesting  the  truth  of  this  statement,  added, 
"  Slaves  have  depreciated  in  value  here  in  the  Richmond  market — 
the  largest  slave  market  in  the  Union — some  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  within  a  very  short  period  ;  "  and  foretold  a  continuous  depre- 
ciation, unless  threats  of  disunion  should  be  stopped.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Democrat  said,  that  "  within  ten  days, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  slaves  have  been  sold  in  this  vicinity,  and 
shipped  South.  Their  owners  are  panic-struck,  and  are  glad  to  sell 
at  low  prices."  It  named  a  recent  instance  in  which  "an  excellent 
housekeeper"  was  offered  for  $900,  for  whom  $1200  had  been  offered 
a  year  before.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard  wrote,  on  3d  of  December,  that  "  people  in  this  region  are 
selling  off  their  slaves  rapidly  and  at  panic  prices.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  mere  threat  of  disunion."    And  these  statements  might  be 
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abundantly  corroborated  by  otbers  of  like  cbaracter,  if,  indeed,  their 
intrinsic  probability  did  not  render  such  confirmation  needless. 

To  show  the  respect  for  human  nature  exhibited  by  slave-dealers  in 
grouping  the  commodities  they  wish  to  sell,  we  copy  part  of  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  last  spring  in  a  Georgia  newspaper. 
"  For  Sale.  Negroes,  bacon,  flour,  corn,  groceries,  &c.  Valuable 
negroes  for  cash,  or  on  time.  40,000  pounds  choice  bacon,  including 
sides,  shoulders,  and  extra  hams." 


Kidnapping. 

To  speak  of  the  undiminished  frequency  of  the  crime  of  enslaving, 
by  force  or  fraud,  men  legally  as  well  as  rightfully  free,  is  only  to 
testify  the  obvious  truth,  that  slavery  continues  to  bear,  as  heretofore, 
its  own  legitimate  fruit.  In  a  community  trained  by  constant  prac- 
tice to  disregard  right,  —  the  proper  foundation  of  all  law,  and  the 
only  stable  ground  of  reverence  for  law's  authority,  —  many  will  be 
sure  to  learn  a  practical  contempt  for  the  merely  artificial  rules  which 
legislatures  and  courts  arbitrarily  set  up  in  place  of  genuine  law. 
Of  this,  the  past  year's  history  is  as  full  of  illustrations  as  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

The  first  instance  which  we  notice  belongs,  indeed,  partly  to  the 
preceding  year,  as  well  as  partly  to  this  last.  About  the  beginning 
of  December,  1859,  James  Waggoner,  a  colored  man  born  in  Ohio, 
of  free  parents,  was  seized  in  Cincinnati,  dragged  before  a  United 
States  Commissioner,  pronounced  a  fugitive  slave,  taken  across  the 
river  to  Newport,  Ky.,  there  kept  in  jail  six  months, —  the  kidnap- 
pers, it  seems,  no  longer  claiming  to  own  him, —  and,  on  the  6th  of 
June  last,  was  sold  into  slavery  to  pay  his  jail  fees.  Previous  to 
the  sale,  he  was  brought  before  the  Mayor  of  Newport,  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  the  testimony  of  his  father,  offered  in  proof  of  his 
freedom,  was  rejected,  on  account  of  his  color,  (for  so  Kentucky  law 
and  justice  ordain,)  and,  the  other  evidence  presented  being,  in  the 
Mayor's  sagacious  judgment,  insufficient,  he  was  remanded  to*  jail. 
lie  was  bought  by  the  postmaster  of  Newport,  the  sheriff  who  sold 
him  being  a  secret  partner  in  the  purchase,  and  sharer  of  the  profits; 
as  the  postmaster  made  affidavit  a  few  weeks  later,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  his  accomplice.  Waggoner's  friends  did  not  leave 
the  matter  here.     A  suit  for  his  freedom  was  brought  in  the  Circuit 
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Court  sitting  in  Newport,  his  free  birth  in  Ohio  was  clearly  proved 
by  testimony  which  even  a  Kentucky  Court  could  not  declare  incom- 
petent, and  about  the  middle  of  August,  —  the  Court  having  taken 
time  to  consider  its  decision, — he  was  adjudged  free.  But  this  judg- 
ment, while  it  proves  conclusively  the  flagrant  wrong  which  had  been 
done  him,  makes  no  compensation  for  that  wrong,  for  the  robbery  of 
eight  months  of  his  time,  and  for  all  the  suffering  of  body  and  mind 
endured  in  these  long  months  of  illegal  captivity.  Two  men,  Stew- 
art and  Weaver  by  name,  have  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing kidnapped  Waggoner,  and  have  been  committed  to  jail,  in 
default  of  $2,000  bail,  to  await  trial  in  the  Hamilton  county  (0.) 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

A  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  from  Doniphan  county,  Kan- 
sas, dated  May  24th,  states  that,  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  a  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Robinson,  an  orphan  girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
with  "  light  auburn  hair,  light  blue  eyes,  light,  fair  complexion,"  who 
had  been  at  work  for  the  last  previous  ten  months  in  Belmont,  Kan- 
sas, "  as  a  free,  white  servant  girl,"  crossed  the  river  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  to  do  some  trading,  and  was  arrested  as  the  runaway  slave  of  a 
Mr.  Trott,  of  Lexington,  on  the  affidavit  of  two  men  who  had  known 
her  in  Belmont.  She  was  lodged  in  jail,  and  word  sent  by  telegraph 
to  Trott,  who  came,  paid  his  volunteer  tools  for  their  base  services, 
and  took  her  to  slavery,  "  without  trial,  save  the  affidavit  of  these 
two  men."  She  is  represented  as  "  industrious,  intelligent  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  her,  and  no  one  could  ever  suspect  that 
there  was  a  drop  of  African  blood  in  her  veins.  The  probability  is 
that  she  is  a  free,  white  girl,  and  that  the  men  who  swore  she  was  a 
slave  are  perjured  kidnappers." 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  of  May  19th,  mentions  the  arrest  of  two  men 
in  Baltimore,  Kinsley  and  English,  by  name,  on  the  17th,  for 
attempting  to  carry  out  of  the  State  and  sell  into  slavery  several 
colored  persons  who  had  been  sold  to  limited  periods  of  service 
within  the  State,  as  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  laws.  Kinsley 
was  the  buyer  of  the  convicts;  English  had  charge  of  the  wagon 
which  was  conveying  them  away.  "  It  was  stated,"  said  the  Sim, 
"  that  another  wagon,  containing  two  colored  men,  was  driven  off; 
and  a  telegraphic  dispatch  was  yesterday  sent  to  Washington,  re- 
questing the  detention  of  the  party,  if  they  should  pass  through  that 
city,  but  up  to  last  night,  no  answer  had  been  received."  Kinsley 
was  bound  over  in  $3,000,  and  English  in  $l,U0O,  to  await  a  hear- 
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ing.  On  the  18th,  one  Levy  was  arrested  and  locked  up,  charged 
■with  a  like  attempt,  which  failed. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  of  May  29th,  says  that  the  day  before, 
one  Jeremiah  Johnson  tried  to  decoy  James  Upson,  a  free  negro,  on 
board  a  ferry  boat,  on  pretence  of  wishing  to  employ  him  as  a  hand 
on  the  boat,  but  with  real  intent  to  take  him  across  the  river  and 
sell  him  into  slavery.  Upson  declining  to  go  aboard,  Johnson  seized 
him,  drew  a  revolver,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  resisted  or 
refused  to  go;  but  Upson's  cries  drew  a  crowd  about  him,  and  he 
was  rescued,  in  spite  of  Johnson's  protestations  that  the  "negro  was  a 
fugitive,"  and  his  offers  of  twenty  dollars  to  any  one  who  would  help 
put  him  on  the  boat.  Johnson  was  taken  to  a  station-house,  and 
held  for  examination  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  kidnap. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  from  Wash- 
ington, Fayette  county,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  June,  announces  "  the 
kidnapping  of  a  negro  named  John  Marshall,"  in  that  place,  "by 
three  men  who  arrived  by  the  midnight  train  from  Cincinnati." 
They  took  him  about  G  o'clock  that  morning,  and  hurried  him  off,  it 
was  supposed  to  Cincinnati,  without  going  before  the  authorities. 
He  had  lived  in  the  place  five  years,  and  claimed  and  was  supposed 
to  be  free.  Officers  went  in  pursuit  of  the  kidnappers,  but  with 
what  success  had  not  been  heard. 

The  Albany  Eveniny  Journal,  of  July  7th,  states  that  "  George 
Armstrong,  a  free  colored  man,  born  in  Jefferson  county,  in  this 
State,  left  Watertown  some  three  weeks  since,  with  a  man  named 
Benjamin.  Nothing  was  heard  from  him  until  the  5th  inst.,  when 
his  sister  received  a  letter  from  a  law  firm  in  Washington  city,  say- 
ing that  George  was  in  jail  there,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  fugitive 
slave.  These  facts  being  made  known  to  Gov.  Morgan,  he  at  once 
authorized  Mr.  Haddock,  of  Watertown,  to  proceed  to  Washington, 
and  procure  the  liberation  of  this  free  colored  man,  imprisoned  for  no 
other  crime,  it  would  appear,  than  that  of  being  black." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  of  July  12th,  records  the  case  of  "  a  negro 
man  accused  of  being  a  runaway  slave,"  who  "  was  kidnapped  on 
the  23d  of  June,  near  Carbondale,  Jackson  county,  Illinois,  thrust 
into  the  cars  of  the  Illinois  Central  road,  and  hurried  off  South," 
without  warrant  or  process  or  pretence  of  examination  into  his 
right  to  own  himself.  A  "Black  Republican"  who  ventured  to 
ask  upon  what  authority  the  man  was  taken,  was  surrounded  by  a 
Democratic  mob,  and  obliged  to  consult  his  own  safety  by  retiring. 
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The  conductor  of  the  train,  when  expostulated  with  against  partici- 
pating in  the  outrage,  replied,  "  I  take  all  whose  fare  is  paid." 

The  same  journal,  of  July  19th,  gives  the  substance  of  an  adver- 
tisement published  in  the  Jonesboro'  (111.)  Gazette,  announcing  that 
the  postmaster  of  Dongola,  Union  county,  111.,  had  in  custody  a  col- 
ored man,  marked  with  cuts  of  a  kuife  or  whip,  and  with  gun-shot 
wounds,  one  of  the  latter  inflicted  by  the  postmaster  himself,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  man's  attempt  to  escape  ;  that  he  had  taken  him  to 
Cape  Giradeau,  Mo.,  to  find  an  "  owner,"  but,  no  one  there  claiming 
him,  he  had  brought  him  back  to  Dongola,  where  he  was  awaiting  a 
claimant.  And  Illinois,  where  such  officious  baseness  proclaims  itself 
shamelessly  in  the  newspapers,  is  called  a  Free  State! 

A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  writing  from  Clifton,  a  village 
about  sixty  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  4th  of  July,  states  that  on 
the  previous  Sunday  evening,  five  colored  men  were  decoyed  into  a 
public  house  in  that  place,  by  certain  conspirators  against  their  free- 
dom, and  a  band  of  armed  ruffians  attempted  to  capture  them.  Two 
of  the  most  powerful  knocked  down  their  assailants  and  escaped ; 
"the  other  three  were  overpowered,  handcuffed,  thrown  into  a  wagon, 
driven  off  before  an  alarm  could  be  given,"  put  on  board  the  cars  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  conveyed  to  St.  Louis.  "  One  of 
them  never  was  a  slave,  one  had  been  freed  by  his  master,  the  third 
probably  had  been  a  slave,  and  his  master  was  one  of  the  band  who 
figured  here."  It  is  stated  that  he  had  bargained  with  his  accom- 
plices living  in  the  neighborhood,  that  if  they  would  help  him  take 
his  "  boy,"  they  "  would  catch  as  many  more  as  they  could,  take 
them  South,  sell  them,  and  divide  the  spoils."  Several  of  the  kid- 
nappers were  arrested  a  day  or  two  after,  and  three  of  them  were 
held  to  bail  in  $500  each,  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  Court. 

A  later  number  of  the  Tribune  has  an  article  in  relation  either  to 
this  outrage  or  to  another  in  the  same  place,  upon  the  same  number  of 
victims  ;  the  difference  of  dates  and  the  likeness  of  circumstances  leav- 
ing us  uncertain  which.  The  former  seems  to  us  the  more  probable, 
the  later  narrative  having  perhaps  made  a  mistake  in  the  date.  But, 
if  so,  it  adds  some  very  interesting  particulars,  which  had  not  trans- 
pired at  the  time  of  the  first  account.  It  represents  that  three  col- 
ored men  were  kidnapped  in  Clifton,  on  Sunday,  June  3d,  by  an 
armed  band,  at  a  store  or  grocery  to  which  they  had  been  decoyed  ; 
that  they  were  hurried  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  leaving  "  the 
quiet  community"  of  Clifton  "thoroughly  indignant  at  the  out- 
1U 
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rage  ;  "  were  taken  to  St.  Louis,  thrust  into  the  negro  pen,  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  who  were  their  masters.  One  answered  that  he  was  and 
always  had  been  free;  another  refused  to  answer;  and  the  third, 
"  Jim,"  said  he  had  belonged  to  Aime  Pernard,  a  farmer  near  Car- 
ondelet,  seven  miles  from  the  city.  The  other  two,  after  having  been 
cruelly  flogged  and  otherwise  tortured,  to  make  them  own  themselves 
slaves,  but  all  in  vain,  were  sent  South  and  sold. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  kidnappers  visited  Aime  Pernard  and  tried 
to  buy  Jim  "  running;  "  beginning  with  an  offer  of  $100,  and  gradu- 
ally rising  to  $1,000,  but  getting  only  an  indignant  refusal.  Per- 
nard's  suspicions,  however,  being  excited,  he  sent  Jim's  mother  to  St. 
Louis,  to  make  inquiries,  and  so  learned  the  previous  facts  of  the 
case;  whereupon  he  went  to  the  pen,  saw  Jim,  commanded  the 
keeper  to  treat  him  kindly,  and,  this  being  Sunday  morning,  (a 
week  after  the  capture,)  left  him  till  the  nest  day.  Then  he  returned, 
paid  the  $100  required  by  the  State  law  for  catching  a  fugitive, 
and  $35  for  jail  fees,  dressed  Jim  in  a  new  suit,  took  him  home, 
talked  over  the  matter  with  him,  and  on  Wednesday,  put  into  his 
hands  his  free  papers,  a  ticket  for  Clifton,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  crossed  the  river  with  him,  saw  him  safe  aboard  the  north- 
ward train,  and  "  with  tears  and  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  bade 
him  good-bye,  and  invoked  for  him  God's  blessing  to  speed  him  on  the 
way."  That  evening,  Jim's  unexpected  arrival  brought  a  glad  sur- 
prise to  the  people  of  Clifton  ;  and  his  joyous  meeting  with  his  wife, 
the  Tribune  says,  "  left  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  little  crowd  of  lookers- 
on." 

The  ladies  of  Clifton  united  in  a  letter  to  Pernard,  warmly  thank- 
ing him  for  what  he  had  done.  His  reply  (dated,  we  notice  as  a 
pleasant  coincidence,  on  the  1st  of  August)  shows  him,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  what  has  already  been  told,  a  slaveholder  rather  in 
form  than  in  spirit.  "  Living,  as  I  do,  in  a  Slave  State,"  he  says, 
"  I  have  had  a  family  of  negroes  to  assist  me  in  the  cultivation  of 
my  small  farm,  and  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  my  household.  They 
have  worked  with  me,  side  by  side,  in  the  cornfield,  and  have  shared 
with  me  the  profits  and  benefits  of  our  labor.  I  have  never  sold  a 
slave,  for  I  cannot  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood.  I  have,  how- 
ever, made  many  of  that  family  happy,  by  placing  them  in  a  condi- 
tion where  they  might  work  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  in  a 
climate  of  their  own  choice.  *  *  *  James  *  *  *  ought  to  have 
known  that  he  had  no   reason   to  fear  my  course  had  he  frankly 
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avowed  to  me  his  wishes  to  settle  in  Illinois.  He  left  my  home 
some  five  years  ago,  and  although  I  have  often  been  told  of  his 
whereabouts,  I  never  took  the  slightest  steps  to  recover  him,  con- 
cluding that  if  he  thought  he  could  do  better  elsewhere  than  with 
me,  he  was  welcome  to  the  change.  Inasmuch  as  his  return  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  joy  to  his  wife,  as  well  as  satisfaction  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  being  convinced  that  he  would  prefer  to  remain  at  his 
present  home  in  Illinois,  I  have  determined  to  place  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  future  happiness.  I  shall,  at  the  next  September 
term  of  our  Circuit  Court,  acknowledge  the  necessary  papers,  and 
deed  of  manumission,  giving  James  Salter  his  freedom,  uncondition- 
ally." The  Tribune  adds,  that  "  Jim,  though  before  one  of  the 
truest  and  best  of  men,  has  gained  new  and  admirable  qualities  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  own  himself."  Commenting  on  the  case, 
it  affirms  that  "  the  crime  perpetrated  upon  Jim  and  his  fellow-cap- 
tives is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  Free  State.  There  are 
neighborhoods,  nay,  dozens  of  counties,  in  which  no  man  of  color  is 
safe.  There  are  men  who  live  by  making  negroes  their  prey.  There 
are  presumptive  proofs  that,  within  the  past  ten  years,  scores,  per- 
haps hundreds,  of  free  men,  guilty  of  a  colored  skin,  have  been  kid- 
napped and  sold  into  bondage  that  never  ends." 

On  the  20th  of  July,  ten  or  twelve  armed  ruffians  seized  Henry 
Sparks,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  forced  him  into  a  carriage,  and 
drove  away.  It  is  supposed  he  was  taken  down  the  river.  Sparks 
had  been  a  slave  of  a  Mrs.  Prince,  a  Southern  woman  who  had 
come  to  spend  the  summer  at  St.  Paul,  and,  by  bringing  him  to 
Minnesota,  had,  doubtless  without  intending  it,  made  him  legally 
free.  After  he  was  kidnapped,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  served 
on  her,  but  it  could  not  be  proved  that  she  took  any  part  in  the 
crime.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  contrived  and  executed  by  cer- 
tain Democrats,  in  connection  with  the  hotel-keepers  of  St.  Paul,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  Southern  people  to  spend  the  summer  in 
that  region.  It  was  indignantly  denounced  by  several  of  the  Minne- 
sota journals,  one  of  which,  the  Minneapolis  State  Atlas,  said,  "We 
wish  Southern  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  distinctly  understand,  that 
when  they  bring  their  slaves  within  the  borders  of  this  State,  they 
make  them,  before  our  Constitution  and  our  laws,  their  equals,  so  far 
as  civil  rights  are  concerned;  and  we  insist  that,  where  they  volunta- 
rily assert  their  rights,  they  shall  be  protected  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law  of  our  State."     Gov.  IIamsev  promptly  offered  a  reward  of 
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$250  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  kidnappers,  but,  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  they  remain  undetected. 

A  letter  to  the  New  York  Trihune,  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  kidnapping  of 
Caswell  A.  Jones,  a  free  colored  man,  so  light  that  "  he  would 
pass  for  white,"  who  was  seized,  on  the  18th,  at  the  house  of  Charles 
Armstrong,  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Leaven- 
worth, taken  across  the  river,  and  thrown  into  jail  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Among  the  kidnappers  was  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  For- 
syth by  name.  Unable  to  compel  their  victim,  by  repeated  scourg- 
ings,  to  own  himself  a  slave,  and  finding  the  traders,  who  resorted  to 
the  jail,  unwilling  to  buy  him,  partly  because  of  his  being  so  white, 
and  partly  because  of  his  protestations  that  he  never  was  a  slave, 
they  told  him,  after  several  days,  that  they  had  mistaken  their  man, 
and  released  him.  Returning  to  Kansas,  he  made  affidavit  against 
Forsyth  and  another,  who  were  arrested,  and  bound  over  to  appear 
at  the  next  District  Court.  Then,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  Jones's 
appearance  against  them,  their  counsel  caused  him  to  be  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  passing  counterfeit  money,  and  at  his  trial,  three  of  the 
kidnappers  were  produced  as  witnesses  to  prove  the  charge.  It  came 
out,  however,  on  cross-examination,  that  the  money  they  swore  to 
have  received  from  Jones  was  actually  taken  from  him  while  he  was 
a  handcuffed  prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  the  evidence  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  it  was  counterfeit.  Seeing  which  way  things  were 
tending,  one  of  the  witnesses  secretly  slipped  away  before  he  was 
called  to  the  stand,  and  another,  as  soon  as  his  testimony  was  fin- 
ished, ran  to  the  river,  sprang  into  a  boat  he  had  in  readiness,  and  by 
hard  rowing  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Missouri  shore  before  his  pur- 
suers could  overtake  him.  Jones  was,  of  course,  pronounced  not 
guilty,  and'immediately  discharged. 

While  Jones  was  in  St.  Joseph  jail,  he  saw  there  two  colored 
men,  who  had  been  stolen  early  in  July,  and  who,  according  to  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Lawrence  Republican,  were  never  slaves,  and 
though  "  inhumanly  whipped,  to  make  them  state  who  were  their 
owners,"  persisted  in  asserting  their  freedom.  A  Kansas  correspond- 
ent of  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  writing  July  26th,  and  evidently 
referring  to  the  same  case,  says  "  efforts  are  making  to  secure  their 
release,  with  what  success,  cannot  be  anticipated."  He  also  men- 
tions an  attempt,  happily  unsuccessful,  to  kidnap  a  woman  from  Law- 
rence, a  few  nights  before.     He  further  states,  that  several  attempts, 
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some  of  them  successful,  have  been  mir'e  to  kidnap  some  of  the  free 
colored  exiles  from  Arkansas,  whose  expulsion  from  that  State  was 
mentioned  in  our  last  Report.  A  letter  in  the  Lawrence  Republican, 
dated  Wyandot,  August  4th,  states  that,  "  not  long  since,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Hope,  with  scarcely  a  drop  of  African  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  never  a  slave,  was  most  brutally  kidnapped  in  open  day,  from 
Joe  Armstrong's — a  Delaware  Indian  —  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
our  city ;  was  lashed  to  a  horse,  and  hurried  to  the  Kaw  bottoms, 
whipped  until  his  back  was  one  mass  of  gore,  and  when  night  came, 
was  hurried  off  to  Missouri,  and  finally  wound  up  in  the  St.  Joseph 
jail,  and  soon  was  sold,  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,  to  a  '  Southern 
trader,'  destined  to  perpetual  bondage."  The  Republican,  referring 
to  some  of  the  facts  above  related,  says,  "  We  can  scarcely  take  up  a 
Territorial  newspaper,  without  finding  an  account  of  one  of  these  nefa- 
rious attempts.  *  *  *  We  had  known  before  that  there  was  an 
organized  gang  of  these  wretches,  who  live  by  robbery,  kidnapping, 
and  murder,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  find  United  States  offi- 
cers aiding  and  abetting  in  this  devilish  business." 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  of  September  3d,  states  that  Gov.  Hicks  had 
lately  made  a  requisition  upon  the  Governor  of  Alabama  for  two 
men,  Streeter  and  Herring  by  name,  charged  with  abducting  from 
Maryland  certain  colored  persons  entitled  to  their  freedom  after  a 
term  of  years;  also  a  like  requisition  upon  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
for  one  Max  Marshall,  arrested  in  Richmond  at  the  request  of  the 
Marshal  of  Baltimore,  "for  fraudulently  abducting  Mary  Ann  Carter, 
colored,  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  a  time,  and  attempting  to  sell 
her  into  slavery.  Steps  will  be  taken,"  it  further  said,  "  against  sev- 
eral other  parties,  as  soon  as  the  evidence  shall  have  been  analyzed." 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  Jerry  Boyd,  an  honest,  industri- 
ous free  colored  man,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
bought  out  of  slavery,  and  a  free  colored  girl  of  12  or  14,  living  with 
them,  were  enticed  from  home  by  two  men  named  Goodwin  and  Bol- 
ton, on  pretence  that  they  were  to  be  employed  on  a  farm  and  in  a 
hotel  in  Iowa.  Mrs.  Boyd  had  with  her,  also,  a  white  child,  which 
had  been  placed  by  its  mother  in  her  care.  After  travelling  three 
days,  Goodwin,  finding  that  Jerry  began  to  suspect  them  of  some 
evil  design,  and  was  preparing  to  resist,  deliberately  murdered  him. 
Then  they  took  the  woman  and  children  to  Missouri,  and  sold  them, 
near  St.  Joseph  ;  but  before  the  price  was  paid,  Mrs.  Boyd  made 
known  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  kidnappers   and  murderer  were 
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seized  and  committed  to  St.  Joseph  jail.  Information  was  sent  to 
Galena,  whence  several  gentlemen  went  immediately  to  St.  Joseph, 
and,  on  the  24th  of  October,  returned  to  Galena,  bringing  with  them 
the  kidnapped  party  and  another  person,  who  had  been  stolen  from 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  six  weeks  before,  by  the  same  men.  Bolton  they 
left  in  the  St.  Joseph  jail,  to  await  his  trial  on  charge  of  kidnapping. 
Goodwin  they  had  taken  to  bring  him  to  Iowa,  to  be  tried  for  the 
murder,  as  it  was  committed  in  that  State ;  but,  on  the  way,  he 
leaped  from  the  cars,  and  escaped.  These  facts  we  gather  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  October  26th,  the  Galena  Courier  of  October  24th, 
and  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette  of  October  20th.  We  are  told,  also,  that, 
about  the  same  time,  a  young  colored  man  of  twenty-one,  and  his 
sister  of  seventeen,  were  kidnapped  in  Iowa,  taken  to  St.  Louis,  and 
offered  for  sale.  A  telegraphic  dispatch  arrived  just  in  time  to  save 
them  from  slavery,  and  secure  the  arrest  of  the  kidnappers.  The 
Sandusky  (0.)  Register,  of  October  15th,  relates  that,  on  the  Friday 
evening  previous,  ten  or  fifteen  kidnappers  surprised  two  cabins  about 
three  miles  from  Sandusky,  and  dragged  thence  to  the  railroad  two 
men  with  their  wives,  (one  a  free  woman,)  and  two  children  of  sis 
months,  born  in  Ohio,  and  put  them  aboard  the  night  train  for  Cin- 
cinnati. Some  neighbors,  roused  by  their  cries,  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
help  them.  Evidences  of  severe  scuffling  were  found  about  the 
cabins.  The  ruffians  made  off  with  such  haste  that  they  left  in  one  cabin 
a  child  of  seven  years,  and,  in  a  cornfield  near,  a  child  of  two  and  a 
half  years,  probably  dropped  in  the  struggle  or  the  flight.  The  kid- 
napped men  had  been  in  the  place  about  ten  months,  had  rented  a 
piece  of  wild  land,  cleared  part  of  it,  and  raised  a  fine  crop  of  corn. 
Visitors  to  the  place  "  report  that  everything  looks  as  if  they  were 
industrious  and  comfortably  situated."  From  the  Cincinnati  Enquir- 
er, we  learn  that  the  leader  of  the  kidnappers  was  a  Deputy  United 
States  Marshal,  Munson  by  name ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  he  had 
any  shadow  of  a  legal  warrant  for  his  act  till  he  reached  Cincinnati, 
took  his  victims  before  a  United  States  Commissioner,  and  had  them 
"  remanded  "  to  slavery. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  of  November  21st,  gives  an  account  of  a 
case  of  kidnapping  in  New  York  city,  a  day  or  two  before,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  Marshal  Hyndeks  figures,  to  say  the  least,  very 
suspiciously.  John  Thomas  was  a  slave  of  one  Winter,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  became  legally  free  by  his  master's  sending  him  into 
a  Free  State  —  Indiana  —  to  be  employed  on  a  boat  plying  on  the  Ohio. 
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John,  probably  not  aware  of  his  legal  right,  grew  tired  of  earning 
money  to  be  paid  to  his  master,  and  went  to  Canada,  and  afterward 
to  New  York,  where  he  had  been  for  some  months  employed  as 
a  porter;  when,  on  the  night  of  November  19th,  he  was  taken,  by 
some  person  unknown,  into  the  United  States  Grand  Jury  room  in 
Chestnut  street.  He  got  word  to  Mr.  Vail,  his  employer,  by  drop- 
ping a  note  from  the  window,  telling  a  boy  whither  to  carry  it.  Mr. 
Vail  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  with  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
might  or  might  not  have  been  a  Marshal's  assistant,  and  the  other 
claimed  to  be  Winter's  agent,  with  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing 
him  to  recover  the  alleged  slave.  Mr.  Vail  then  obtained  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  was  duly  served  on  Marshal  Rtnders,  as  official 
custodian  of  the  Grand  Jury  room  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
that  distinguished  worthy  responded,  by  producing,  before  Judge 
Mullin,  another  John  Thomas,  who  had  been  several  months  in  his 
keeping,  detained  as  a  witness  in  a  case  awaiting  trial.  Against 
the  remonstrances  of  the  kidnapped  John's  counsel,  the  Judge  held 
the  return  to  be  satisfactory.  Meanwhile,  the  man  really  intended 
by  the  writ  was  secretly  carried  off,  it  is  said,  without  any  legal  pro- 
cess whatever ;  and  the  next  heard  of  him  was  by  a  dispatch  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  22d,  announcing  his  arrival  there,  in  the 
custody  of  two  of  Marshal  Rynders'  deputies,  and  his  consignment  to 
prison  to  await  the  orders  of  his  pretended  master. 

The  Fernandina  (Florida)  East  Floridian,  of  November  21st, 
publishes,  and  attests  as  true,  reports  that,  a  short  time  before,  six  free 
colored  seamen  were  forcibly  taken  from  a  Northern  vessel,  at  Cum- 
berland Island,  near  Fernandina  ;  also,  that  three  free  negro  sailors, 
of  the  crew  of  another  Northern  vessel,  were  taken  from  Fernandina 
jail,  and  removed  to  parts  unknown.  The  editor  condemns  Judge 
Putnam's  course  in  denouncing  these  acts,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  declares  them  to  have  been  measures  of  retaliation  upon 
the  North. 

The  Natchez  (Miss.)  Free  Trader,  of  December  12th,  says  that, 
"  last  week,  a  gentleman  of  this  city,"  returning  home  from  some  town 
above,  on  the  river,  "  observed  a  pensive-looking  little  girl,  aged  about 
nine  or  ten  years,  whose  black  hair  and  yellowish  brown  skin  would 
indicate  that  she  was  a  mulattress."  Something  about  her  interested 
him,  and,  questioning  the  captain  of  the  boat,  he  was  told  she  was  a 
slave  of  a  man  on  board,  who  said  he  had  bought  her  in  North- 
western Missouri,  and  was  taking  her  to  New  Orleans  for  sale.  After- 
ward, a  conversation  with  this  man  awakened  the  gentleman's  suspi- 
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cions  ;  the  girl  was  taken  aside  and  examined,  and  found  to  be  white, 
with  light  hair.  She  said  she  was  an  orphan  ;  that  the  man  had 
taken  her  from  an  asylum  in  New  York,  and  told  her  he  would  take 
her  South,  as  his  adopted  child;  that  he  had  had  her  hair  dyed  black, 
telling  her  that  color  "  was  preferred  in  the  South,  and  was  prettier 
than  hers,"  and  had  put  the  stain  on  her  skin,  pretending  it  would  in 
a  few  days  make  her  complexion  whiter.  Soap  and  water  soon  proved 
the  truth  of  part  of  her  story,  and  thus  confirmed  faith  in  the  rest  of 
it ;  the  man  was  locked  up  in  a  state  room  till  the  boat  should  land, 
but  by  some  means  contrived  to  escape  at  the  next  place  where  it 
touched  for  wood,  and  the  girl  was  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum  in 
New  Orleans.  * 

Besides  these,  several  instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  in 
which  kidnapping  or  attempt  to  kidnap  was  strongly  suspected, 
though  without  absolute  certainty  of  the  fact.  Robkrt  Daniel,  a 
mulatto  boy  of  about  eleven  years,  who  left  his  home  in  New  York 
city  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  Caroline  Norton,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  aged  thirteen,  who  disappeared  about  the  middle  of  October,  it  is 
feared  were  kidnapped.  William  Percival,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  from 
Trinidad,  came  to  New  York  about  the  beginning  of  December,  as 
cabin  boy  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Charleston,  and  circumstances  inducing  a 
suspicion  that  the  captain,  a  native  of  Charleston,  meant  to  sell  him 
as  a  slave,  he  was  placed,  by  the  authorities,  under  the  care  of  the 
British  Consul,  to  be  sent  back  to  his  parents.  On  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, Rena  A.  Fields,  "  a  colored  woman,  who  had  become  free  some 
months  before,  by  her  master's  bringing  her  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  to  New  York  city,  was  tried  in  New  York,  on  the  charge 
of  having  stolen  certain  articles  from  him.  From  the  absence  of  any 
proof  against  her,  the  presence  of  United  States  Deputy  Marshals  in 
court,  and  some  other  circumstances,  the  charge  was  believed  to  be 
only  part  of  a  plan  for  seizing  her,  and  sending  her  off  to  slavery. 
She  was  discharged,  on  the  testimony  of  her  accuser  himself,  and 
"  friends  in  attendance  took  her  out  of  harm's  way." 

Our  last  Report  mentioned  the  carrying  off  to  Baltimore  of  John 
Brown,  a  free  colored  man  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  subsequent  arrest  of  the  tour  men  who  committed  the  crime.  We 
learn  that,  about  the  1st  of  December,  two  of  them,  Francis  Wilson 
and  GlLMORE  Hull,  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  half  to  BROWN,  and  half  to  the  county,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  five  years.  The  other  two,  Gordon  and 
Bostick,  absconded,  forfeiting  their  recognizances. 
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Manumission. 

The  past  year,  like  those  which  went  before  it,  has  given  us  some 
scattered  instances  in  wlfich  conscience,  or  humane  feeling,  or  natural 
affection  has  dene  its  proper  work  on  the  slaveholder's  heart,  moving 
him  to  renounce  his  claim  to  own  as  chattels  those  who  share  his  own 
nature,  and,  in  many  cases,  are  of  his  nearest  kindred.  Early  in  the 
year,  not  far,  we  believe,  from  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  A.  Cutheert,  of 
Georgia,  son  of  a  former  United  States  Senator  from  that  State, 
removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  settled  on  a  farm,  near  Patterson,  with 
five  negroes,  the  last  of  seventy-five  whom  he  has  emancipated,  the 
others  having  gone  to  Liberia.  Previous  to  the  1st  of  June,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  set  free  their  slaves; 
a  law  of  the  last  Legislature  having  forbidden  emancipation  after  that 
date,  unless  the  emancipated  should  leave  the  State.  The  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  journals  announced,  near  the  same  time,  that  a  Mississippi 
planter  had  bought  a  handsome  house  in  Cleveland,  for  $7,000,  to  be 
occupied  by  his  emancipated  octoroon  daughter,  of  sixteen  years, 
while  she  receives  an  education  in  that  city  ;  that  he  "  will  spare  no 
pains  or  expense  to  give  her  a  thorough  education  ;  "  and  that  "  her 
income,  while  she  resides  here,  is  to  be  $8,000  a  year." 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  informs  us  that,  on  the  21st  of  May  last, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  North  Carolina  gave  a  decision,  on  appeal 
from  a  lower  Court,  sustaining  the  will  of  Elijah  Willis,  by  which  he 
emancipated  his  six  slave  children  and  their  mother,  and  left  to  them 
his  whole  property,  worth  about  $60,000.  Willis  brought  the 
woman  and  children  to  Ohio,  in  May,  1855,  and  immediately  on  land- 
ing at  the  wharf  in  Cincinnati,  fell  dead.  The  will  being  found,  Mr. 
Joliffe,  of  Cincinnati,  went  to  North  Carolina  to  secure  the  property 
for  the  legatees,  and  was,  as  we  remember,  in  some  personal  peril 
from  the  excitement  his  errand  caused  there.  The  heirs  at  law 
resisted  the  execution  of  the  will,  and  obtained,  in  the  lower  Court,  a 
decision  setting  it  aside.  This  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  now  re- 
versed. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  of  July  19th,  states  that  "Mr.  J.  Mor- 
rison, cashier  of  the  Manhattan  Bank,  having  lately  inherited  thir- 
teen slaves  in  Kentucky,  has  emancipated  them  all.  Two  little  boys 
he  has  brought  to  this  city  to  bo  educated." 

The  same  journal,  of  July  27th,  recites  a  case  which  had  recently 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  North  Carolina  courts.  Solomon  Hall, 
20 
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having  made  a  will  giving  his  property,  including  one  hundred  slaves, 
to  his  daughter,  an  only  child,  afterward  made  another,  freeing  the 
slaves,  and  giving  most  of  his  property  to  them.  The  daughter 
brought  a  suit  to  set  aside  the  last  will ;  but  finally,  after  the  case 
had  gone  to  the  jury,  proposed  a  compromise,  which  was  accepted, 
by  which  the  slaves  obtained  their  freedom,  and  she,  $13,000  of  the 
property  bequeathed  to  them.  According  to  the  Hadell  (N.  C.)  Ex- 
press, the  jury  were,  nine  against,  and  three  for  the  will,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  Judge  would  have  set  aside  the  verdict,  if  it  had  been 
against  the  will. 

It  became  public,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  that  "  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Barbour,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 
formerly  Governor  of  that  State,  and  a  member  of  President  J.  Q. 
Adams'  Cabinet,  had  resolved  to  emancipate  her  numerous  slaves,  and 
locate  them  in  a  Free  State." 

Near  the  end  of  July,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fall  River  Journal, 
"  a  black  man  of  forty-three,  and  a  bright  little  black  girl  of  five," 
arrived  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  from  Wilmington,  North  Car- 
olina, where,  till  a  short  time  before,  they  had  been  slaves.  By 
the  death  of  their  master,  they  had  been  left,  with  eleven  others,  to 
his  relatives  at  the  North.  These  two  fell  to  the  share  of  Willard 
Gray,  of  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  who  immediately  manu- 
mitted them.  The  other  eleven  fell  to  heirs  living  in  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  chose  to  turn  them  into  cash, 
and  pocket  them.  For  their  own  sakes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
heirs,  who  preferred  a  few  basely-acquired  dollars  to  the  wealth  be- 
stowed by  the  consciousness  of  a  just  and  humane  act,  and  by  "  the 
blessing  of  them  who  were  ready  to  perish,"  may  yet  learn  that  Mr. 
Gray's  share  of  the  inheritance  was  far  more  profitably  invested  than 
theirs. 

The  Pittsburg  Chronicle,  of  August  11th,  says  that  "  W.  B.  Clif- 
ton, of  the  firm  of  J  AMES,  Hewitt  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  died  in  Louis- 
ville on  Saturday,  having  manumitted  all  his  slaves,  four  hack  loads 
of  whom  attended  the  funeral  as  chief  mourners.  A  very  touching 
incident  occurred  at  the  funeral.  During  the  march,  an  old  slave, 
who  had  been  greatly  attached  to  his  master,  came  up  quietly  to  the 
hearse,  the  fringe  of  which  he  respectfully  kissed,  and  behind  which 
he  walked  all  the  way  to  the  cemetery.  After  the  prayers  at  the 
grave  wore  ended,  and  all  had  gone  save  the  blacks,  the  old  man 
si"-uud  to  them   to  kneel,  and,   throwing  himself  upon  the  ground, 
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prayed  most  vehemently  and  tearfully  for  his  master  and  those  he 
had  left  behind,  which  so  affected  the  listening  mourners,  that  the 
place  was  filled  with  cries  and  groans." 

On  the  10th  of  August,  thirty  negroes,  with  two  white  men  as 
guides,  passed  through  New  Albany,  Indiana,  on  their  way  to  Kan- 
sas ;  having  been  emancipated  by  their  masters  in  Kentucky.  Near 
the  same  time,  a  statement  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  that  "  Dr. 
Thomas  Butts,  of  Southampton,  Virginia,  who  died  recently,  has 
directed  in  his  will,  that  all  his  servants,  one  hundred  and  five  in 
number,  shall  be  freed."  From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  we  learn, 
that  in  Cincinnati,  near  the  end  of  August,  "  six  very  fine-looking 
children,  from  nine  years  down  to  nine  months  of  age,  all  girls  but 
one,  a  boy  of  five  years,  were  brought  into  Court  with  their  mother, 
to  be  emancipated.  The  mother  had  traces  of  negro  blood  ;  the 
children  had  none,  but  were  of  remarkably  fair  and  delicate  complex- 
ions, and  the  hair  and  features  of  the  white  race.  They  were  the 
slaves  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  of  Lincoln  county,  Georgia,  who  has 
purchased  for  them  a  comfortable  house  and  lot  in  this  city,  as  a 
home."  Some  two  months  later,  the  Paris  (Ky.)  Citizen  says,  that 
"  Mr.  Noah  Spear  lately  left  here,  for  Xenia,  Ohio,  with  a  man,  his 
wife  and  two  children,  whom  he  has  emancipated,  and  handsomely 
provided  for.  He  purchased  them  an  excellent  farm,  gave  them  a 
wagon  and  pair  of  mules,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions^  &c.  This  is 
the  second  lot  of  negroes  Mr.  Spear  has  taken  to  the  same  place."  The 
Liberator,  of  November  16th,  states  that  "  Adams  &  Co.'s  Express 
brought  to  New  York,  on  Monday,  a  mother  and  two  children,  from 
Mobile,  Alabama,  consigned  to  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  They  had  been  emancipated  by  their  mistress."  The  Bos- 
ton Journal,  a  week  or  two  later,  says  that  "  a  dry-goods  firm  in  this 
city,  having  a  claim  for  $1,000  against  a  Southern  trader,  who  would 
not  meet  it  with  the  '  ready,'  adopted  a  novel  course,  by  which  their 
account  was  cancelled,  and  a  negro  slave  obtained  his  freedom.  The 
firm  sent  orders  to  their  attorney  to  attach  a  slave  belonging  to  the 
trader  for  the  debt,  cause  him  to  be  sold,  buy  him  in  for  the  firm,  and 
then  send  him  to  a  Northern  city." 

One  case  we  hear  of,  as  to  which  we  are  yet  doubtful  whether  it 
will  prove  a  case  of  manumission  or  not,  though  the  master's  intent  to 
manumit  has  been  clearly  shown.  Some  time  last  summer,  OWEN 
SoutiikrlaM),  of  Casey  county,  Kentucky,  about  eighty  years  old, 
executed  a  deed  freeing  all  his  slaves,  fifty-five  or  fifty-seven  in  num- 
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ber,  and  was  pi-eparing  to  remove  them  from  the  State,  when  his 
son-in-law  and  some  of  his  grand-children  instituted  legal  proceedings, 
charging  that  he  was  in  his  dotage,  and  that  his  negroes  had  an  un- 
due influence  over  him,  and  praying  for  an  inquiry,  with  a  view  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  care  of  his  property.  An 
attachment  was  issued  against  the  slaves,  and  they  were  detained. 
The  case  was  to  come  up  at  the  November  term  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
but  we  have  seen  no  account  of  the  result,  if  any  has  been  reached. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  May,  "  a  handsome  mulatto  slave  girl," 
who  had  been  sold  to  a  slave-trader,  "  appeared  in  the  ante-room  of 
the  Representatives'  Hall,'"  in  Washington,  "  in  charge  of  Dr.  David- 
son, with  a  statement  that  by  raising  $500  cash,  and  securing  the 
payment  of  $700  more,  by  the  1st  of  August,  she  could  purchase  her 
freedom.  The  amount  was  promptly  raised  among  the  Republican 
members."  At  the  close  of  a  Sunday-evening's  services  in  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  church,  in  November  last,  $800  were  raised  to 
make  up  what  was  wanting  of  $1,200,  needed  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  Louisa,  a  mulatto  girl  of  twenty-two,  whose  master  in  Maryland 
had  consented  to  sell  her  for  that  sum.  A  gold  ring,  found  in  the 
collection,  Mr.  Beeciier  placed  on  the  girl's  finger,  as  her  "  freedom 
ring."  At  this  assurance  that  she  was  free,  her  emotion  was  so  strong 
that  she  fell  prostrate  upon  the  platform.  Another  case  of  emancipa- 
tion, by  purchase,  is  that  of  Charles  Xalle,  who  was  rescued  from 
his  master's  agent,  in  Troy,  New  York,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  as  related  in  our  last  Report.  To  enable  him  to  return  to  his 
employment  in  Troy,  a  subscription  was  started,  a  few  days  after  his 
escape,  and,  the  needful  sum  being  raised,  he  was  bought  for  $650, 
and  in  due  legal  form  emancipated  ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  last  May, 
returned  to  his  former  situation.  The  Southern  (Tenn.)  Atlas  tells, 
with  glowing  indignation,  of  an  instance  of  unmeant  emancipation, 
which  took  place  in  New  York  city,  about  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  Clark, 
widow  of  the  late  American  minister  to  Guatemala,  took  passage  at 
Aspinwall  for  New  York  city,  on  the  Oth  of  April,  18G0,  having 
with  her  "  a  very  likely  young  mulatto  female  slave,  who  had  been 
raised  in  her  family,  had  been  with  her  during  all  her  residence  in 
Guatemala,  and  had  proved  herself  a  very  faithful  and  devoted  ser- 
vant." Mrs.  Clark  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  legal  effect  of 
her  act  in  taking  her  "  very  faithful  and  devoted  servant"  into  a 
Free  State  ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  deleterious  influence  of  Northern 
air  on  servile  faithfulness  and  devotion  ;  for  the  Atlas  states  that,  on 
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the  way,  she  disclosed  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  her  "  apprehension 
about  losing  her  servant  in  New  York,  and  the  plan  she  intended  to 
adopt,  upon  her  arrival  in  that  citj',  to  avoid  such  a  serious  priva- 
tion. This  plan  was,  to  transfer  herself  immediately  to  some  South- 
ern steamer,  in  which  she  designed  taking  passage  for  her  home,  in 
Tennessee."  But  the  event  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  some  one 
else  was  forming  plans  also,  though,  probably,  without  confiding  them 
to  the  .captain  ;  for  when  the  steamer  reached  New  York,  "  before 
even  the  gang-plank  was  thrown  out,  the  colored  steward,  with  the 
girl,  leaped  ashore,  and  disappeared."  At  this  very  natural  conse- 
quence of  bringing  a  slave  within  the  reach  of  righteous  law,  the 
Atlas  breaks  out  into  a  furious  tirade  against  "  the  Greeley  &  Gid- 
dings  code  of  ethics  ;  "  and  asks  "  the  people  of  New  York,"  among 
other  questions,  more  emphatic  than  complimentary,  if  "  abolition 
thieves  and  ruffians  are  for  ever  to  rule  that  city ;  "  and  "  of  what 
avail  are  the  conservative  meetings,  protestations  and  pledges,  which 
have  recently  been  paraded  there,  if  so  flagitious  an  outrage  is  not 
and  cannot  be  punished?  "  All  which,  though  giving  great  relief,  no 
doubt,  to  the  amiable  editor's  feelings,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, brought  back  to  Mrs.  Clark  her  "  very  faithful  and  devoted 
servant." 


Fugitive  Slaves. 

From  the  many  accounts  which  have  reached  us,  through  the 
newspapers  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  infer  that  the  northward 
migration  from  the  slave-land  during  the  past  year  has  fully  equalled 
the  average  of  former  years.  How  large  that  average  is,  probably 
no  one  has  the  means  of  accurately  determining.  A  work  lately 
published  in  England,  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, estimates  that  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  refugees  a  year 
reach  that  province;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  —  probably  more 
and  more  in  each  successive  year,  as  the  growth  of  Anti-Slavery  feel- 
ing in  the  Northern  States  lessens  the  chances  of  recapture  —  stop  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  At  times,  it  is  true,  a  pro-slavery  paroxysm 
seems  awhile  to  change  this  tendency,  causing  a  sudden  exodus  of 
unwonted  numbers  from  the  Slates  to  Canada  ;  but  that  soon  ceases, 
and  the  constant  forces,  continuing  to  act,  produce  their  nearly  uni- 
form effects.     The  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin,  of  December 
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19th,  reckons  "  the  number  of  slaves  who  have  escaped  from  the 
South  in  the  last  fifty  years"  at  fifteen  hundred  annually;  and  "  the 
total  loss"  to  the  slaveholders  at  "about  forty  millions  of  dollars." 
Comparing  "  the  actual  increase  of  the  black  population  of  the 
North,"  from  census  to  census,  with  "  what  it  would  have  been  if 
confined  to  natural  causes,"  it  regards  the  number  of  slaves  escaping 
to  and  remaining  at  the  North  as  fully  equal,  at  least,  to  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two;  for,  of  free  negroes,  "many  more  migrate 
from  the  Free  to  the  Slave  States,  than  from  the  Slave  to  the  Free:  " 
a  statement  which  we  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  those 
timid  souls  who  are  frightened  out  of  their  humanity  and  regard  for 
right,  by  the  groundless  apprehension  that  to  abolish  slavery  would 
be  to  flood  the  North  with  a  very  deluge  of  "  negroes-turned-loose." 
Says  the  Bulletin,  and  in  this  we  believe  it  is  not  beyond  the  truth, 
"forty-nine  fiftieths  of  all  native  negroes  of  the  Slave  States,  who  are 
found  in  the  Free  States,  were  fugitive  slaves  when  they  left  'the  Slave 
States."  But  its  estimate  of  the  number  of  those  fugitives  is,  most 
likely,  much  exaggerated ;  doubtless  through  its  desire  to  embitter, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  Southern  feeling  against  the  North.  For 
we  can  hardly  believe  that,  besides  all  who  have  gone  through  to 
Canada,  —  and  the  calculation,  it  will  be  noticed,  includes  only  those 
"  found  in  the  Free  States"  —  so  many  as  75,000  slaves  have  made 
good  their  escape  within  the  past  fifty  years.  Still,  the  number  is 
unquestionably  large  ;  and  though  many  who  have  fled  have  been 
retaken,  the  proportion  has  been  small,  we  think,  among  those  who 
have  once  set  foot  within  the  North.  Of  the  numerous  attempts  to 
escape,  which  we  have  heard  of  during  the  year,  not  two  dozen  ended 
in  recapture,  legal  or  illegal,  in  a  Northern  State.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, death  was  preferred  to  reenslavement ;  in  far  the  greater 
number,  freedom  was  obtained. 

Jn  some  instances,  the  slave-hunters  have  suffered  largely  beyond 
the  mere  loss  of  their  fugacious  chattels.  One  such  is  related  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  of  June  loth.  A  slaveholder  of  Nebraska  Terri- 
tory, from  whom  two  negro  girls  escaped  more  than  a  year  ago,  pur- 
sued them,  with  an  armed  band,  into  Iowa,  "breaking  into  and 
searching  citizens'  houses,  without  any  warrant  or  show  of  authority, 
and  committing  other  offences  against  law,  order  and  decency,"  but 
without  finding  what  he  sought.  11.  S.  Williams,  one  of  the  citizens 
thus  outraged,  afterwards  sued  him  ;  and  "  we  see  by  an  Iowa  paper," 
says  the  Tribune,  "  that  he  has  recovered  $$000  damages."     The 
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Tribune  adds,  "That's  good.  We  like  it;  and  if  the  same  disci- 
pline could  be  enforced  in  the  Egyptian  counties  of  this  State,  Illi- 
nois would  make  a  new  and  long  approach  to  freedom." 

We  have  not  room  to  even  glance  at  the  great  majority  of  the 
fugitive  cases,  whether  ending  in  escape  or  inreenslavement,  of  which 
we  have  had  information  during  the  year ;  and  shall  particularly 
mention  but  a  few,  which  seem  especially  noteworthy  for  the  circum- 
stances- attending  them. 

The  first  we  notice  is  the  case  which  gave  the  Northern  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  returning  from  Charleston, 
an  opportunity  to  signalize  their  loyalty  to  the  Slave  Power,  by  help- 
ing to  thrust  back  into  its  grasp  one  of  its  escaping  victims.  On 
Sunday  morning,  May  6th,  as  the  steamer  S.  R.  Spaulding,  which 
had  been  chartered  by  the  delegates  to  convey  them  to  and  from 
Charleston,  was  off  Block  Island,  upon  its  return  voyage,  a  negro 
was  discovered  in  the  coal-hole,  where  he  had  lain  hidden  for  five 
days,  close  by  the  boiler  ;  having  lived  all  that  time  upon  a  few 
crackers,  and  entirely  without  water.  As  soon  as  the  captain  heard 
of  the  discovery,  a  consultation  was  held,  in  which  several  "  Honor- 
ables  "  and  distinguished  men  among  the  delegates  took  part,  "  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  negro  should  be  returned  to  the 
South,"  although  he  claimed  to  be  a  free  man.  The  course  of  the 
boat  was  changed,  to  intercept  the  Ben  Deford,  bound  from  Boston 
to  Baltimore.  This  being  accomplished  in  a  hxv  hours,  signals  of 
distress  were  made,  by  setting  the  flag  at  half-mast,  Union  down, 
and  firing  guns  "  which  had  seen  service  in  the  Revolution,"  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  southward-going  vessel,  in  order  to  obtain 
its  help  in  carrying  out  the  modern  democratic  interpretation  of  the 
revolutionary  principle  of  equal  and  inalienable  human  rights.  The 
Ben  Deford  having  responded  to  the  signals,  and  approached  conven- 
iently near  the  Spaulding,  the  negro  was  transferred  to  the  former 
boat,  "  all  the  passengers  and  most  of  the  crews "  of  both  boats 
thronging  the  decks,  "  witnessing  the  novel  spectacle  of  surrendering 
a  fugitive  slave  in  mid-ocean."  As  a  boat  with  the  fugitive  left  the 
Spaulding,  the  passengers  called  for  music;  Gilmoke's  band  played 
Old  Hundred  and  several  other  sacred  airs,  "  for  it  was  a  bright 
Sabbath  morning;  "  the  ladies  on  the  Deford  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs ;  and  thus,  with  due  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  victim  was  sent 
to  the  sacriflce.  Some  called  for  "  Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginia," 
as  appropriate  to  the  occasion  ;  but,  "  out  of  regard  to  the  sacred- 
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ness  of  the  day,"  the  band  declined  to  play  it.  We  are  told  that 
"  the  Democracy  of  the  Spaulding  could  not  help  admiring  the  inge- 
nuity and  impudence  of  the  fugitive  in  selecting  their  special  steamer 
as  his  transport  to  liberty."  The  Charleston  Mercury  not  long  after 
announced  that  "  the  runaway  negro,  by  the  steamer  Spaulding, 
hence  to  Boston,  has  arrived  in  town.  He  is  lodged  in  the  work- 
house for  recognition  and  identification.  He  still  asserts  that  he  is  a 
free  boy  from  Ohio.  If  he  is  a  slave,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  recog- 
nized soon."  For  recognition  !  i/*he  is  a  slave!  So,  then,  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  is  a  slave  ;  and  these  zealous  Democrats,  in  their  offi- 
cious eagerness,  which  could  not  wait  for  legal  warrant  or  formality, 
have  sent  into  the  house  of  bondage  one  who,  perhaps,  is  free  by  law 
as  well  as  right. 

Another  of  the  cases  claiming  particular  mention  is  that  which  a 
Virginian  slaveholder  used  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  could  be  executed  in  the  reputedly  Anti-Sla- 
very city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  result  was  such  that  Cleveland 
actually  received  the  public  thanks  both  of  the  slave-catchers  and  of 
the  city  from  whose  neighborhood  they  came;  —  a  disgrace  which, 
sorry  as  we  are  to  have  to  say  it,  seems  to  have  been  deserved. 
Sarah  Lucy  Bagby,  a  young  woman  claimed  as  a  piece  of  property 
by  one  William  S.  Goshorn,  who  lives  near  Wheeling,  Va.,  left  her 
pretended  owner  in  October  last,  and  went  to  Cleveland.  Although 
without,  probably,  having  ever  read  the  Cleveland  Herald's  declara- 
tion, made  some  fifteen  months  before,  at  the  discharge  of  the  Ober- 
lin  rescuers,  amid  the  gratulations  and  triumphant  shouts  of  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland,  that  "this  has  put  an  end  to  nigger-catching 
in  Northern  Ohio,"  she  was  yet  quite  possibly  led,  by  rumors  of  that 
city's  Anti-Slavery  character,  to  choose  it  as  her  place  of  refuge. 
But  the  event  gave  mournful  proof  that  the  Herald's  boast  was  pre- 
mature. On  the  19th  of  January  last,  Lucy  was  arrested,  on  the 
affidavits  of  Goshorn  and  his  father,  and  was  committed  to  the 
county  jail.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  promptly  obtained  from 
Judge  TlLDBN,  of  the  Probate  Court,  returnable  at  '2,  P.  M. ;  at 
which  hour  a  large  crowd,  white  and  black,  surrounded  the  Court 
House.  Some  signs  appeared  of  a  disposition  among  the  blacks  to 
attempt  a  forcible  rescue  ;  which  availed,  however,  but  to  show  their 
own  generous  impulses,  and  to  give  the  ruffian  Deputy  Marshals,  of 
whom  fifty-five  were  sworn  in  for  the  occasion,  an  opportunity,  eagerly 
improved,  for  the  display  of  their  intense  brutality.     Of  these  spe- 
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cial  deputies,  the  Cleveland  Leader  says,  "  a  majority  had  no  more 
idea  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  post,  than  to  swing  a  club  and 
knock  down  every  colored  man  they  could  find.  Some  of  them  have 
been  inmates  of  our  prisons."  "  So  it  seems,"  as  the  Anti-Slavery 
Bugle  well  remarked  upon  this  statement,  "the  emissaries  of  slavery 
appreciated  their  own  work,  and  chose  their  tools  accordingly." 

At  the  hearing  before  Judge  Tilden,  Lucy's  counsel,  Hon.  R.  P. 
Spaulding,  moved  for  her  discharge,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  laws 
of  Ohio,  the  United  States  can  use  the  county  jails  only  for  the 
imprisonment  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  and  escaping  from  sla- 
very is  not  a  crime.  The  Judge  having  taken  till  Monday,  the  21st, 
to  consider  the  point,  sustained  the  motion,  and  ordered  "  that  the 
sheriff  forthwith  discharge  this  woman  from  her  imprisonment  in  the 
jail ;  "  but  went  quite  out  of  his  way  to  add  the  entirely  gratuitous 
and  extra-judicial  remark,  that,  "  when  outside  of  the  jail,  if  he 
chooses  to  retain  her  in  his  custody  as  the  agent  of  the  Marshal,  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Court  to  interfere  with  such  arrangement." 
This,  from  such  pliant  tools  of  the  Slave  Power  as  have  too  often 
disgraced  the  Northern  bench  by  acts  of  base  subserviency,  would 
not  have  surprised  us ;  but  we  must  do  Judge  Tilden  the  justice  to 
say,  that  it  struck  us  as  sadly  out  of  character,  coming  from  him. 
After  his  decision,  Lucy  was  handed  over  to  Marshal  Johnson,  and 
taken  before  Commissioner  White,  who,  at  the  request  of  her  coun- 
sel, continued  the  case  to  Wednesday,  the  23d,  to  give  time  for  pro- 
curing testimony  by  which  they  hoped  to  prove  that,  before  her 
escape,  her  master  had  taken  her  to  a  Free  State,  and  that  she  was 
therefore  free.  When  produced,  however,  the  testimony  seems  to 
have  failed  to  establish  that  defence ;  whereupon,  says  the  Bugle, 
"  Judge  Spaulding  surrendered  his  client  to  the  slave-catchers,  and 
the  Commissioner  granted  a  warrant  for  her  rendition  to  Virginia." 

The  counsel  for  the  claimants  declared  that  they  were  "actuated 
by  no  mercenai-y  motives ;  their  object  being  simply  to  test  whether 
our  declarations  of  being  law-abiding  citizens  are  true.  Cleveland 
has  come  up  to  the  work  manfully,  and  no  citizen  has  laid  a  single 
straw  in  the  way  ;  and  these  gentlemen  from  Virginia  thank  you  for 
it,  and  it  will  satisfy  them  more  than  all  else."  Commissioner 
AViiite  also  said :  "  These  men  want  to  know  if  the  people  will 
enforce  the  law  —  they  care  nothing  about  the  $000  or  $800.  The 
South  does  not  believe  a  slave  can  be  taken  from  this  place,  forming 
the  belief  from  various  meetings  in  a  political  canvass.  This  exhibi- 
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tion  to-day  shows  that  this  talk  was  all  owing  to  political  excite- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  show  that  these  people  will  continue  faithful  to 
the  law,  —  that,  in  spite  of  unfaithfulness  in  the  South,  we  will  main- 
tain the  law,  and  with  a  clear  conscience  bring  traitors  to  punish- 
ment, if  necessary."  [Co??iparatively,  we  suppose  "  these  men  "  did 
"  care  nothing  "  for  the  money  value  of  their  prey ;  that  is,  what 
most  they  sought  was  a  triumph  over  the  Anti-Slavery  feeling  of 
the  North  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  take, 
for  Lucy's  freedom,  after  she  should  have  been  surrendered  and  car- 
ried back  to  Virginia,  about  twice  her  market  value  as  a  slave,  shows 
that  they  were  by  no  means  utterly  indifferent  as  to  the  dollars, 
either.]  Judge  Spaulding  said,  in  his  concluding  speech,  "  We  are 
this  day  offering  to  the  majesty  of  Constitutional  Law,  a  homage 
that  takes  with  it  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  finest  feelings  of  our 
nature ;  *  *  *  and  is,  I  almost  said,  the  contravention  of  a  Chris- 
tian's duty  to  his  Grod  !  "  Had  he  left  out,  "I  almost  said,"  his  utter- 
ance would  have  gained,  not  more  in  emphasis  and  intrinsic  truth 
than,  we  suspect,  in  simple  faithfulness  to  his  own  deepest  convic- 
tions. "  While  we  permit,"  said  he,  "  this  poor  piece  of  humanity 
to  be  taken,  peaceably,  through  our  streets  and  upon  our  railways, 
back  to  the  land  of  bondage,  will  not  the  frantic  South  stay  its  par- 
ricidal arm?  Will  not  our  compromising  legislators  cry,  '  Hold  ! 
enough  ! '  "  As  if  such  exhibitions  of  tameness,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  far  different  display  made  in  the  Oberlin  affair,  were 
not  precisely  fitted  to  embolden  "  the  frantic  South  "  in  its  "  parri- 
cidal "  course,  and  encourage  "  our  compromising  legislators  "  to 
insist  on  yet  further  concessions  to  slavery!  As  if  the  altered  tone 
and  attitude  of  Northern  Ohio  would  not  be  ascribed  to  fears  awak- 
ened by  the  movements  for  secession  ;  and  so  be  taken  by  the  seced- 
ers  as  justifying  the  wisdom  of  their  policy,  and  by  the  race  of 
Northern  serviles  as  a  proof  that  now  is  the  propitious  time  to  urge 
new  compromises  for  the  salvation  of  the  Union  ! 

The  Commissioner  having  given  up  the  prey  to  the  spoilers,  the 
elder  Gosiioiin  was  so  moved  by  the  tokens  of  "good  feeling"  he  had 
witnessed,  that  he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  speak  his  emo- 
tions,—  or  rather,  to  try  to  do  so,  for,  as  he  said,  "  language  would 
not  express  his  gratitude  to  the  citizens."  He  wished  the  task  of 
representing  Virginia  had  fallen  to  better  hands;  hoped  his  mission 
would  be  "  oil  poured  on  the  waters  of  our  nation's'  troubles ;  "  de- 
sired "  to  save  the  Uuiou  ;  "  said  "  the  South  has  been  looking  for 
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such  a  case  as  this ;  "  piously  and  charitably  "  hoped  God  would  for- 
give "  the  North  for  "  persuading  away  our  servants ;  "  and  con- 
cluded by  exclaiming,  "  How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  I  could  come 
among  you  with  this  same  girl  as  my  servant,  and  enjoy  your  hospi- 
tality as  I  have  now !  "  He  could  not,  it  seems,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  irrepressible,  though  inexpressible  gratitude,  keep  back  a  hint  that 
Northern  degradation  must  be  yet  a  little  deeper,  to  complete  his  sat- 
isfaction. To  take  a  slave  from  Ohio,  amid  apparently  general  good 
feeling,  would  not  suffice ;  he  longed  to  hold  one  in  Ohio,  and  be 
equally  well  treated.  As  if  all  this  had  not  enough  humiliated 
Cleveland — Cleveland, 'which  hailed  the  "victory"  of  the  Oberlin 
rescuers  with  a  hundred  guns,  and  martial  music,  and  a  shouting 
crowd  in  long  procession  —  both  the  Goshorns  joined,  the  next  day, 
before  leaving  the  city,  in  issuing  a  card,  "  to  express,"  they  said, 
"  our  unfeigned  gratitude  for  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  we 
have  been  treated ;  "  and  to  testify  that  "  nothing  but  courtesy  has 
been  shown  to  us  by  all  your  citizens,  who  have  ever  shielded  us  from 
the  insults  of  your  colored  population  —  as  an  instance  of  which," 
occurring  that  morning,  at  the  breakfast  table  of  the  Weddell  House, 
"a  negro  waiter,"  who  "refused  to  serve  us,  was  promptly  discharged 
by  the  proprietor,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  house."  [All  honor  to 
the  "  negro  waiter,"  who  bravely  did  what  one  man  in  a  humble  sta- 
tion could  to  redeem  the  character  of  Cleveland ;  and,  at  the  risk  of 
his  situation,  manfully  refused  to  treat  the  woman-thieves  as  gentle- 
men, and  worthy  of  the  hospitality  of  honest  freemen,  merely  because 
their  theft  was  sanctioned  by  a  wicked  statute,  and  aided  by  official 
tools  of  "  legalized"  iniquity!]  The  slave-catchers,  we  know  not 
whether  by  mere  coincidence,  or  from  a  fine,  instinctive  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  made  their  card  public  through  that  Cleveland  Her- 
ald, which,  fifteen  months  before,  hailed  the  result  of  the  Oberlin  res- 
cue case,  as  having  "put  an  end  to  negro-catching  in  Northern  Ohio." 
"  To  what  base  uses  we  may  come  at  last,"  ought  to  have  been  the 
Herald's  motto  on  that  day. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Commissioner,  the 
crowd,  on  motion  of  Judge  Spaulding,  unanimously  voted,  "  that 
Marshal  Johnson  proceed  to  Wheeling  to-morrow  with  the  girl, 
accompanied  by  only  two  deputies,  and  that  this  meeting  give  unani- 
mous assurance  that  he  shall  not  be  disturbed."  Some  of  the  col- 
ored people,  however,  who  were  no  parties  to  this  pledge,  determined 
to  attempt  a  rescue.     For  this  purpose,  some  two  or  three  hundred 
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men  gathered  at  Lima,  a  small  village  southward  from  Cleveland, 
intending,  when  the  train  with  Lucy  on  board  should  stop  at  the  sta- 
tion there,  to  rush  into  the  car  containing  her,  and,  with  such  force 
as  might  be  needful,  take  her  from  the  Marshal's  hands.  But  the 
conductor  of  the  train,  aware  of  or  suspecting  their  design,  dashed 
by  the  station  without  the  usual  stop,  "  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
passengers,  except  those  who  were  from  Virginia,"  says  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Bugle,  and  poor  Lucy's  last  hope  of  deliverance  was  lost. 
But  slaveholding  Wheeling  rejoiced  and  was  grateful.  On  the  12th 
of  February,  the  City  Council  unanimously  passed  a  preamble  and 
resolution,  acknowledging  the  "  prompt  and  efficient  aid "  received 
by  "  a  citizen  of  Wheeling,  in  reclaiming  a  fugitive  from  his  service," 
in  Cleveland,  and  especially  the  "  intelligence,  vigilance  and  cour- 
age "  with  which  Marshal  Johnson  and  conductor  Cleland  "  baffled 
the  operations  of  all  opponents ;  "  and  tendering  the  thanks  of  the 
city  to  the  Marshal,  the  conductor,  and  "other  citizens  of  Ohio  who 
have,  in  like  manner,  given  proof  of  their  good  will  towards  this 
State,  and  their  fidelity  to  the  Constitution."  The  Mayor  had  "  the 
honor  to  transmit,"  to  the  Marshal  and  the  conductor,  copies  of  the 
preamble  and  resolution ;  and  it  afforded  him  "  great  pleasure  to 
convey"  to  them  "an  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  admiration 
entertained  "  by  the  people  of  Wheeling,  for  the  "  promptness  and 
decision"  of  the  conductor,  and  the  "energetic  and  efficient  service" 
of  the  Marshal,  "in  the  execution  of  the  laws."  He  also  declared 
"  the  firm  support  given  "  to  the  Marshal  "  by  the  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land," to  be  "  worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation,"  and  that  it  "can- 
not fail  to  go  far  towards  procuring  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  now  distracting  our  beloved  country;"  —  a  pre- 
diction, of  the  signal  fulfilment  of  which  we  earnestly  solicit  from 
Mayor  Sweeny  the  earliest  authentic  intelligence. 

The  next  case  which  we  notice  is  one  which  may  be  called  the 
practical  commentary  of  a  newly-appointed  Republican  United 
States  Marshal,  on  the  newly-inaugurated  Republican  President's 
inaugural  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  in  the  matter  of 
slave-catching.  On  the  3d  of  April,  Marshal  Jones,  of  Chicago,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Chicago  Post,  "  signalized  the  commencement  of 
his  official  career  by  the  arrest  of  five  runaway  slaves,"  in  that  city, 
"  a  negro,  his  wife,  and  three  children."  These  were  a  family  named 
Harris,  who  had,  a  few  weeks  before,  escaped  from  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     It  seems  probable,  from  a  statement  in  the  Chi- 
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cago  Tribune,  of  April  11th,  that  their  place  of  refuge  was  made 
known  to  their  pretended  owners  by  the  very  man  who  had  per- 
suaded the  mother  of  Mrs.  Harris  (living  in  Chicago)  to  employ 
him  in  assisting  their  escape,  and  whom  she  had  paid  $150  for  the 
service.  The  claimants  obtained  a  warrant  from  a  Commissioner 
in  Springfield,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Marshal,  who  committed  the  execution  of  it  to  his  deputy,  Webb. 
The  latter  chose,  as  fit  helpers  in  his  task,  a  knot  of  pro-slavery 
Democrats,  whose  "  hard-heartedness  was  tested,"  says  the  Tribune, 
"  as  a  man  tries  the  steel  on  which  he  is  to  rely."  A  treacherous 
colored  man,  named  Hayes — hired,  it  is  believed,  to  betray  the  fugi- 
tives into  the  power  of  their  pursuers  —  lodged,  on  the  night  of  the 
2d,  at  the  house  in  which  they  were;  and,  going  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, left  the  door  unbolted.  The  Marshal's  gang  of  six  armed  ruffi- 
ans entered,  just  as  Harris  was  rising ;  and,  after  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance by  him  and  his  wife,  overpowered  them,  put  him  in  irons,  drag- 
ged the  whole  family,  half-clad,  into  the  street,  with  brutal  violence, 
thrust  them  into  a  carriage,  drove  to  the  railroad  station,  where  a 
locomotive  and  car,  specially  provided  for  the  occasion,  stood  ready 
for  instant  departure,  and  at  half  past  six  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Springfield.  There,  after  the  formality  of  a  brief  examination, 
the  Commissioner  handed  them  over  to  the  claimants,  who  took  them 
back  to  bondage. 

News  of  the  arrest  spread  rapidly  in  the  city,  creating  an  intense 
excitement.  "  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after  the  Marshal  left 
the  house,"  says  the  Post,  "  it  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Afri- 
cans, swearing  vengeance  upon  all  concerned."  Learning,  somehow, 
the  treachery  of  Hayes,  they  turned  their  fury  upon  him,  and,  but 
for  the  timely  interference  of  the  police,  would  have  broken  into  his 
house,  to  seize  and  punish  him.  He  had  to  be  taken  to  the  armory 
for  protection.  They  rushed  also,  in  hundreds,  to  the  bridge  which 
the  regular  passenger  train  was  to  cross  at  9  o'clock,  thinking  the 
fugitives  would  be  on  board,  and  meaning  to  stop  the  train  ;  but  were 
driven  from  the  track  by  a  discharge  of  steam  from  the  engine. 
Nor  was  the  indignation  awakened  by  the  outrage  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  colored  people.  The  Tribune  denounced  the  conduct 
of  Marshal  Jones  and  his  posse  in  most  emphatic  terms.  "  He 
has  dared,"  it  said,  "  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  an  entire  community 
with  barbarities  that  would  illy  become  him  were  his  prisoners  the 
veriest  criminals  on  the  earth.   *   *   *   Man-hunting  in  Chicago  has 
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never  found  a  more  zealous  and  willing  tool.  He  enters  into  the 
business  with  a  zest  and  keenness  which  awaken  wonder  how  talents 
so  useful  on  the  track  of  runaways  have,  till  now,  been  latent  in 
Northern  Illinois,  instead  of  finding  active  employment  in  a  milder 
climate.  *  *  *  There  is  a  distinction  between  doing  one's  painful 
duty  under  a  law,  and  making  that  duty  a  delight ;  and  yet  the  lat- 
ter has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Jones.  *  *  *  All  is  done  as  if  the 
law  was  a  pleasure,  and  its  service  a  delight  to  the  Marshal.  *  *  * 
The  unfledged  Legrees  of  our  bar-rooms  and  stews  all  praise  Mar- 
shal Jones,  and  chant  his  paeans  over  bad  whiskey,  but  good  and 
humane  men  hang  their  heads ;  Republicans  finding  this  one  consola- 
tion, just  this,  that  the  Marshal  does  well  to  choose  his  tools  from  the 
party  which  has  always  kept  bloodhounds  in  leash,  ready  at  the 
slave-driver's  beck  and  bidding."  At  a  meeting  of  "  live  men,  Simon- 
pure  Abolitionists,"  (in  the  words  of  the  Post,)  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th,  a  Vigilance  Committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  city,  to  "  see  that  no  more  fugitives 
were  taken  from  Chicago  by  the  officers ;  "  indignant  denunciations 
of  the  Marshal's  course  were  uttered  by  the  speakers ;  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  charging  him  with  having  "  evinced  a  mean  and 
atrocious  subserviency  to  the  Slave  Power,  and  outraged  the  rights  of 
our  common  humanity ;  "  declaring  that  "  every  friend  of  liberty 
should  become  a  committee  to  attend  the  steps  of  said  Marshal,  and 
his  deputies,  with  such  physical  circumstances  as  shall  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  such  outrages,"  and  that  "  Republicans  do  not  expect 
the  United  States  Marshal  to  manifest  an  alacrity  and  love  for  the 
nefarious  duties  required  by  the  infamous  and  unconstitutional  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law;  "  and  proposing  a  petition  to  the  President,  for  the 
removal  of  the  Marshal. 

The  Marshal  replied  publicly  to  the  Tribune's  strictures,  showing 
that  he  felt  their  sting,  but  failing,  as  that  journal  truly  said,  to 
"  relieve  a  single  whit  the  features  of  the  affair,  by  his  careful  spe- 
cial pleadings."  Beyond  the  correction  of  some  inaccuracies  in  the 
first-published  accounts,  the  chief  point  of  the  defence  was  that  he 
had  "  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  execute  the  law."  But  how  an  atro- 
cious wrong  is  changed  to  right  or  duty  by  the  taking  of  an  oath  to 
do  it,  or  where,  indeed,  he  got  the  right  to  take  an  oath  requiring  of 
hi  in  such  wrong-doing,  he  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
explain. 

The  fate  of  the  Harris  family,  the  presence  of  numerous  slave- 
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hunters  in  the  city,  and  the  knowledge  that  several  writs  were  in  the 
officers'  hands,  so  thoroughly  alarmed  the  colored  people  of  Chicago, 
"  generally,  as  a  class,  our  most  quiet  citizens,"  says  the  Tribune, 
that,  within  the  week  ending  April  7th,  nearly  three  hundred  of  them 
fled  to  Canada.  Many  of  these  had  lived  in  the  city  for  years,  and 
"  not  a  few  were  comfortably  maintaining  themselves  in  vocations 
useful  to  the  community."  On  Sunday  afternoon,  after  "  impressive 
and  deeply  affecting  services  "  in  the  Baptist  church  of  the  colored 
people,  and  a  most  touching  scene  of  leave-taking  between  those  who 
staid  and  those  who  went,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  departed  together  on 
the  train  for  Detroit,  in  freight  cars  chartered  for  the  purpose.  "  One 
poor  woman,  for  whom  it  was  known  writs  were  made  out,  was 
brought  down  on  a  mattress,  on  a  dray,  dangerously  ill,  but  deter- 
mined to  brave  all  for  freedom."  A  sick  child  was  conveyed  in  the 
arms  of  its  father.  And  thus  was  celebrated,  in  the  chief  city  of 
the  free  Northwest,  the  advent  of  a  Republican  Administration  to 
power. 

A  case  came,  last  fall,  before  the  courts  of  Canada,  involving  a 
question  of  vital  importance  to  the  refugees  from  slavery  living  in 
that  Province.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1859,  Seneca  T.  P. 
Digges,  of  Howard  county,  Mo.,  with  the  help  of  three  of  his  slaves, 
attempted  to  arrest  John  Anderson,  a  slave  who  was  trying  to  make 
his  way  to  freedom.  Anderson  resisted,  and,  finding  that  he  must 
else  be  taken,  struck  Digges  with  his  knife  a  blow  which  proved  to 
be  fatal,  and  then  escaped  to  Canada.  There  he  lived  a  quiet,  indus- 
trious life,  for  nearly  a  year ;  when,  through  the  baseness  of  some 
one  in  whom  he  had  imprudently  confided,  his  place  of  retreat  be- 
came known  to  Digges'  friends,  and  a  requisition  was  sent  to  the 
Canadian  authorities,  demanding  that  he  be  surrendered,  under  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  as  a  murderer.  He  was  arrested  in  September 
last,  and  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  was  brought  decided  that 
the  evidence  justified  the  demand,  and  so  certified  to  the  Governor 
General,  whose  legal  adviser,  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
giving  an  official  opinion  on  the  case,  brought  it  before  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  It  was  argued  on  the  24th  of  November  last.  The 
article  of  the  treaty  under  which  the  requisition  was  made  provides 
that  fugitives  shall  be  surrendered  "only  upon  such  evidence  of  crim- 
inality as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive 
shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for 
trial,  if  the   offence  had   there  been  committed  ;  "  and  not  till  the 
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examining  magistrate  shall  have  certified  to  the  proper  executive 
authority  that  the  evidence  is  "  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
charge."  The  act  of  the  Canadian  Legislature,  prescribing  the 
duties  of  the  Judicial  and  Executive  officers,  under  the  treaty, 
requires  that  the  examining  magistrate,  "if the  evidence  be  deemed 
sufficient  by  him  to  sustain  the  charge,  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
Province,  if  the  offence  alleged  had  been  committed  herein,  shall 
certify  the  same  to  the  Governor,"  before  a  warrant  can  issue  for 
the  surrender  of  the  person  demanded.  Of  course  it  was  contended, 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that,  according  to  British  and  Canadian 
law,  a  slave  trying  to  escape  from  bondage  is  doing  a  rightful  act, 
and  his  killing  any  one  who  attempts  to  reenslave  him  is  not  murder, 
but  justifiable  homicide  ;  and  consequently  is  not  an  offence  for 
which  he  can  be  demanded,  under  the  treaty.  The  majority  of  the 
Court,  however,  thought  otherwise.  On  the  15th  of  December,  Chief 
Justice  Robinson  and  Justice  Burns  decided  that  the  prisoner  must 
be  surrendered.  Justice  McLean  dissented,  holding  that  the  act  of 
the  prisoner  was  justifiable,  and  not  one  for  which  he  was  liable  to  be 
detained  under  the  treaty ;  that  no  enactment  converting  men  into 
chattels  ought  to  be  recognized  as  law;  that  the  proceedings  were  also 
formally  defective  ;  and  that,  "  on  every  ground,  the  prisoner  is  en- 
titled to  his  discharge." 

A  strong  feeling  was  aroused  by  the  decision,  which  was  warmly 
denounced  by  public  meetings  and  the  better  portion  of  the  Canadian 
press,  and  "  every  exertion  "  was  pledged  "to  prevent  the  rendition  " 
of  the  prisoner.  Of  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto,  "  to  express  the 
public  feeling  "  on  the  subject,  the  Globe  of  that  city  said  it  "  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  we  have  ever  seen  in  To- 
ronto." The  Mayor  presided,  "  the  leading  clergymen  were  on  the 
platform,"  with  lawyers,  merchants,  &c,  "  the  speeches  were  admira- 
ble, and  were  received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  especially  when  the 
speakers  asserted  the  inviolability  of  our  country  as  an  asylum  for 
the  fugitive  slave."  The  excitement  reached  to  England  also,  and 
there,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  the  prevailing  purpose  manifestly  was 
that  Anderson  should  never  be  given  up.  "  We  suppose,"  said  the 
London  Times,  "  there  will  be  hardly  a  man  in  England  who  will  not 
hope  for  the  success  even  of  his  forcible  rescue,  if  things  come  to  that 
extremity."  And  again,  "  are  we,  therefore,  [i.  e.,  even  if  the  law 
requires  it,]  to  surrender  this  man  to  the  cruel  fate  which  awaits  him 
in  the  neighboring  State  ?     The  suggestion  is,  preposterous.  *  *  *  * 
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Very  confident,  we  are,  that  this  negro  is  at  this  moment  as  safe,  in 
the  prison  of  Toronto,  from  ever  being  sent  before  a  Missouri  jury  of 
slave-owners,  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Af- 
rica. *  *  *  It  is  not  because  we  have  blindly  and  unknowingly 
bound  ourselves  systematically  to  outrage  all  the  common  laws  of 
God  and  humanity,  that  we  are  therefore  now  to  take  the  first  step, 
by  the  same  means  as  the  Romans  used  to  adopt  when  they  desired 
to  commit  themselves  to  some  nefarious  enterprise  —  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  slave."  The  London  Dispatch  regarded  it  as  impossible  "  that 
the  English  nation  would  submit  to  the  rendition  of  Anderson.  No 
English  minister,  as  he  loves  the  honor  of  his  country,  as  he  would  be 
saved  from  universal  execration,  hatred  and  contempt,  would  surren- 
der a  fugitive  slave,  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  winning  his 
liberty  by  the  death  of  his  oppressor."  The  London  Morning  Star  and 
Dial  thought  that  the  peril  to  "  the  sacredness  of  British  soil  as  an  asy- 
lum for  the  fugitive  slave,"  would  "occasion  throughout  Great  Britain 
a  sensation  no  less  profound  than  it  has  produced  "  in  Canada  ;  and 
asked,  after  mentioning  the  decision  of  the  Canadian  Court  to  surren- 
der Anderson,  "Shall  this  atrocious  deed  be  enacted?  Shall  this 
infamous  precedent  be  established?  "  It  commended  the  opinion  of 
the  dissenting  Judge,  affirming  that  he  "  enunciated  principles  with 
which  every  Englishman  will  cordially  sympathize,"  and  "  laid  down 
the  doctrines  of  the  British  Constitution  on  this  subject,  with  a  legal 
acumen  which  was  only  eclipsed  by  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
asserted  those  moral  principles  that  underlie  the  whole  question."  If 
a  warrant  should  be  issued  for  the  return  of  the  slave,  it  said,  "  we 
know,  from  significant  indications,"  of  which  it  mentioned  several, 
"  that  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  return,  and  that  the  whole  civil 
and  military  power  of  Canada  will  be  powerless  to  consummate  a 
tragedy  from  which  human  nature  itself  revolts."  An  appeal  was 
taken  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  the  Court  of  Error  and 
Appeal,  but,  before  the  time  arrived  for  hearing  it,  the  case  was 
brought,  by  habeas  corpus,  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  sitting  at 
Toronto,  and  Anderson  was  discharged,  on  the  ground  that  the  war- 
rant on  which  he  was  arrested  was  illegal ;  leaving — as  we  under- 
stand it  —  the  question  still  open  as  to  the  construction  of  the  rendi- 
tion clause  of  the  Ashhurton  treaty.  While  the  case  was  still 
pending,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  London,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  CiiAMEROVZOW,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slave- 
ry Society,  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring  tho  prisoner  to 
22 
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Westminster  Hall ;  and  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  not  to  give  him  up  without  express  orders  from 
the  Imperial  Government.  Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  belief,  that  "  the  case,  according  to  the  treaty,  is  quite 
clear,"  and  that  "  the  claim  of  the  United  States  must  be  established 
by  showing  that  Anderson  was  guilty  of  murder,  according  to  <the 
law  of  England;  and  as  he  was  quite  convinced  that  no  English  jury 
would  convict  Anderson  of  murder,  the  claim  was  not  likely  to  be 
substantiated."  Whether  anything  has  been  done  in  the  matter  since 
Anderson  was  set  free  by  the  Canadian  Court,  we  do  not  learn ;  but 
probably  the  main  question  involved  is  regarded,  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Canadian  line,  as  practically  settled 
against  the  assumptions  of  American  slaveholders,  although  no  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  the  treaty  has  been  formally  given. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  relates  a  case  decided  lately,  in  Ohio, 
which,  although  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
we  shall  find,  perhaps,  no  fitter  place  than  this  to  notice ;  while  it 
seems  worthy  of  mention  somewhere,  on  account  of  the  practical 
importance  of  the  principle  affirmed  by  the  Court.  On  board  a  boat 
which  stopped  at  the  Cincinnati  landing  was  a  slave  boy,  whom  his 
master  was  taking  from  Virginia  to  Missouri.  He  was  brought 
before  the  Court,  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  have  the  question 
tried  whether  he  had  not  become  free  by  his  master's  bringing  him 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio.  Chief  Justice  Gholson,  ("  elected 
last  year  by  the  Republicans," — the  sham-Democratic  Enquirer  is 
careful  to  say,)  announced  the  decision — Judges  Carter,  Mallon 
and  Collins  concurring — and  held  that  "  although  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  of  Ohio  extends,  for  many  purposes,  to  the  boats  on 
the  river,  yet  the  citizens  of  other  States  have  a  right  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river ;  that  the  stopping  of  boats  at  the  landing  is 
a  necessary  incident  to  this  right ;  and  that,  as  such,  it  rests  on  a 
higher  basis  than  the  mere  jurisdiction  of  the  river ;  "  and  conse- 
quently;  the  boy  had  not  beeu  so  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ohio  as  to  have  become  free.  He  was,  therefore,  remanded  to  his 
master.  This  strikes  us  as  a  rather  severe  straining  of  the  legal 
point  on  which  the  decision  is  made  to  rest ;  for  the  right  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  river  can  carry  with  it,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no 
"necessary  incident"  conflicting  with  natural  right  and  universal 
law.  It  cannot  confer  on  the  citizens  of  one  State  a  right  to  carry 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  another  a  peculiar  local  law  of  the 
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former,  at  variance  not  only  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  latter, 
but  also  with  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world.  So  that, 
while  it  may  quite  properly  include  the  right  of  a  Virginian,  voyag- 
ing on  the  river,  to  stop  a  convenient  length  of  time  at  a  landing  in 
Ohio, —  an  act  not  contrary  either  to  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  or  to 
natural  justice, —  it  would  not  include  a  right  to  hold  a  slave,  even 
for  a  single  instant,  within  the  bounds  of  Ohio,  where  the  Constitu- 
tion of  that  State  forbids  slaveholding,  as  the  law  of  right  does  every- 
where. 

We  close  this  part  of  our  Report  with  some  testimonies  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  colored  refu- 
gees in  Canada.  The  Boston  Courier,  in  a  brief  notice  of  W.  M. 
Mitchell's  book,  referred  to  on  a  former  page,  though  doubting 
whether  "this  tropical  race"  can  thrive  well  "in  the  rigorous  cli- 
mate of  Canada,"  says  that  "  the  negroes  are  said  to  be  better  farm- 
ers than  the  Irish,  or  even  the  Canadian  French.  The  thousand 
fugitive  slaves  in  Toronto  wash  linen,  make  shirts,  are  blacksmiths, 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  painters,  etc.  There  are  six 
colored  grocers  in  the  town,  and  there  is  one  colored  physician.  One 
fugitive  slave  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars."  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  announces  himself  as  a  "  South- 
ron," writes,  that  as  "  it  is  currently  reported  at  the  South,  that  the 
colored  people  in  Canada  are  in  suffering  condition,"  he  visited  the 
Province,  "  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter,"  and  can  "  say  from 
personal  observation,  and  from  interviews  with  reliable  men  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Canada,  that  the  report  is  utterly  false.  Many  of 
the  colored  people  are  amassing  wealth.  All  parties  testify  that  the 
colored  man's  condition  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  emigrants." 
The  Philadelphia  Friends'  Review,  speaking  of  a  visit  lately  made 
to  Canada,  by  Joseph  Morris,  a  Friend  in  Ohio,  says  that  "  his  first 
call  was  at  Chatham,  a  town  of  about  6,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  one- third  are  colored  people;  and  their  mercantile  establish- 
ments, farms,  houses,  and  other  improvements,  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  their  white  neighbors.  He  was  taken,  at  his  request, 
to  the  houses  of  the  most  indigent,  but  saw  no  cases  of  extreme  des- 
titution." At  Buxton,  whither  he  next  went,  "the  impressions  made 
upon  his  mind  by  his  examination  into  the  state  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple" were  "  very  agreeable  and  encouraging.  He  never  saw  any 
people  more  willing  to  rely  on  their  own  resources."  The  difficulties 
which  they  have  experienced,  "  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of 
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many  other  newly-settled  districts  in  the  Northwest,  have  been  sur- 
rnountei,  and  their  toil  has  been  abundantly  rewarded."  At  Shrews- 
bury, the  last  place  he  visited,  "they  manifested  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence in  respect  to  obtaining  the  means  of  living,  and  educating  their 
children.  He  thinks  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  largely  promotes  their  improvement."  He  "returned 
home,  gratified  with  the  results  of  his  investigations,  and  having 
reliable  accounts  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  other  settle- 
ments." 

Rescue  Cases. 

Our  last  Report  mentioned  the  arrest  of  several  colored  men  in 
Philadelphia,  for  attempting  to  rescue  Moses  Horner  from  the 
United  States  officers  who  were  conducting  him  to  slavery.  Seven 
of  them  were  indicted  for  the  offence,  and  at  their  trial,  in  June  last, 
five  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  each  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment 
and  twenty-five  dollars  fine.  The  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the 
Ant i- Slavery  Sta?idard  says  that  "  one  thing  very  striking  in  this 
trial  was  the  intelligence  and  high  tone  of  character  evinced  by  the 
accused."  When  the  first  was  tried,  "the  others  were  allowed  to 
come  in  as  witnesses.  A  more  respectable  and  intelligent  set  of  men 
have  rarely  testified  in  any  Court.  There  was  a  dignity  and  self-pos- 
session in  their  manner,  and  an  accuracy  and  propriety  of  language 
in  their  statements,  quite  unusual  with  men  of  any  color,  taken  pro- 
miscuously, as  these  were,  from  the  crowd.  The  effect  was  visible 
upon  the  Court  and  jury ;  indeed,  some  of  the  latter  were  open  in 
their  expressions  of  pleasure  and  surprise."  The  writer  speaks  also 
of  the  "  noticeably  respectful  language"  of  the  Government's  wit- 
nesses "  toward  the  accused.  The  word  '  nigger,'  or  even  '  negro,' 
was  not  once  named  among  them.  'A  colored  gentleman,'  a  'col- 
ored man,'  '  that  gentleman,'  were  the  phrases  which,  instead  of  the 
opprobrious  and  ribald  terms  once  so  common,  they  used  to  designate 
the  parties,  as  they  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them."  He  adds,  that 
"  the  amplest  testimony  was  borne  to  the  respectability  and  general 
good  character  of  the  defendants.  Robert  Purvis  testified  that  the 
character  of  Jeremiah  Buck  was  'unexceptionable;'  Horace  Bin- 
nky  bore  witness  equally  strong  to  the  worthiness  of  (his  coachman) 
Richard  Williams;  and  others  not  less  worthy  of  belief  testified  to 
the  good  character  of  the  rest.     On  the  whole,"  continues  the  writer, 
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"  the  effect  of  the  trial  on  the  community  and  the  cause  will  be  good. 
The  facts  which  it  brought  out  are  highly  creditable  to  the  party 
accused  and  to  the  class  they  represent.  *  *  *  The  friends  of  the 
cause  will  cheerfully  pay  the  fine,  and,  while  regretting  that  that  is 
all  that  is  in  their  power,  will  warmly  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
imprisonment." 

Last  spring,  a  man  named  Van  Buskirk  was  arrested  and  held  to 
bail,  charged  with  aiding  in  the  rescue  of  Nalle,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  heretofore.  At  the  next  succeeding  term  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  Auburn,  the  case  was  submitted 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  who  unanimously  refused  to  find  a  bill,  although 
the  Government  brought  twenty  witnesses  to  prove  the  offence. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  Report,  "  the  Ottawa  (111.)  rescuers," 
Hossack,  Stout,  and  King,  were  awaiting  sentence.  About  the  1st 
of  last  October  they  were  sentenced  —  Hossack,  to  ten  days'  impris- 
onment and  $100  fine;  Stout,  to  ten  days'  imprisonment  and  850  fine; 
and  King,  to  one  day's  imprisonment  and  $10  fine;  the  fines  and 
costs  of  prosecution  amounting  in  all  to  $1,600,  and  the  imprisonment 
to  continue  till  the  fines  and  costs  should  all  be  paid.  Hossack, 
when  asked  the  customary  question,  whether  he  had  anything  to  say 
why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  him,  "  delivered  an  able 
speech,"  says  the  Chicago  Congregational  Herald,  "  arguing,  with  what 
in  any  land  where  slavery  does  not  exist  would  be  considered  perfect 
demonstration,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  man,  contrary  to  our  Constitution,  and  opposed  to  the  law  of  God." 
He  closed  with  an  "  appeal  to  the  Court  of  High  Heaven,  where 
Judge  and  rescuer  and  rescued  shall  all  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
the  Most  High.  I  have  endeavored,"  he  said,  "  to  obey  the  divine 
law,  and  all  the  laws  of  my  country  that  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  my  God.  My  humble  wish  is  that  it  may  then  appear  that  I  have 
done  my  duty;  all  I  wish  to  be  written  on  my  tombstone  is,  'He 
feared  God  and  loved  his  fellow-men.'"  The  popular  feeling  was 
strong  in  favor  of  the  prisoners,  and  expressed  itself  promptly  in  a 
contribution  to  pay  the  fines  and  costs,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  taking 
the  lead  in  the  movement ;  so  that,  when  the  ten  days  were  out,  they 
were  discharged,  amid  general  gratulations.  They  were  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  freely 
granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  proprietor.  The  Chicago  Democrat 
says,  "the  hall  was  crowded  with  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,"  and  when  it  was  announced  that  the  amount  recpuired  to 
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liberate  the  prisoners,  and  even  more,  had  been  raised,  "we  never 
heard  the  old  Metropolitan  Hall  ring  so  loudly  before." 

About  a  year  ago,  a  decision  of  some  importance  touching  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  given  by  Judge  Pettit, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Kansas.  Lewis  L.  "Weld, 
having  been  indicted  for  helping  to  rescue  Charles  Fisher,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  from  the  custody  of  a  guardian  of  two  minors  in  Ken- 
tucky, whose  property  Fisher  was  claimed  to  be,  the  Judge  held,  at 
the  trial,  that  there  was  no  legal  ground  for  prosecution,  inasmuch 
as  the  Act  does  not  authorize  reclamation  by  a  guardian,  and  makes 
no  provision  for  reclaiming  fugitive  slaves  of  minors. 

On  .the  12th  of  last  November,  a  negro  woman  named  Eliza, 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  by  one  Knuckles,  of  Nebraska,  was 
arrested  in  Chicago,  and,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  by  the  col- 
ored people  to  rescue,  was  lodged  in  the  armory  for  safe  keeping. 
The  nest  day,  while  the  sheriff  of  the  county  was  conducting  her  to 
the  office  of  a  magistrate  who  had  issued  a  warrant  against  her  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  a  company  of  the  colored  people  took  her  from 
him,  and  conveyed  her  to  "  parts  unknown."  The  next  week,  nine 
persons,  including  the  justice  who  issued  the  warrant  and  the  deputy 
sheriff  who  served  it,  were  indicted  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  for  aiding  in  the  rescue.  "  The  case,"  says  the,  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, "  excites  much  interest  among  the  members  of  the  bar  in  this 
city,"  as  it  raises  distinctly  the  question  whether  a  slave  can  be 
legally  held  in  a  Territory.  "  The  men  indicted  will  make  a  strug- 
gle in  the  Courts,  and,  long  before  their  trials  are  concluded,  the 
attention  of  the  nation  will  be  devoted  to  them.  The  guarantees  of 
freedom  in  the  Territories  will  not  be  readily  given  up." 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  last  winter,  found  bills  against  Rev.  George  Gordon 
and  six  others,  charged  with  obstructing  the  service  of  process  in  a 
fugitive  slave  case,  by  the  United  States  Marshal  of  the  Southern 
District,  at  Iberia,  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  last  Sep- 
tember. The  same  persons  were  also  indicted  for  assaulting  the 
claimants  of  the  alleged  fugitive  and  their  assistants,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  their  reclaiming  him. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  Smilie  Calhoun,  of  Sussex  county,  Delaware, 
came  North  to  solicit  means  from  the  benevolent  to  remove  his  fam- 
ily from  Delaware,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up 
his  house,  farm  and  stock  to  a  neighbor,  one  Jacobs,  from  whom  he 
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had  assisted  the  escape  of  two  persons  believed  by  him  and  them- 
selves to  be  legally  free,  but  claimed  by  Jacobs  as  slaves.  Although 
Jacobs  recovered  the  alleged  slaves,  he  compelled  Calhoun  to  sur- 
render his  property,  in  order  to  escape  prosecution  ;  and  homeless 
and  penniless,  the  plundered  victim  of  the  slaveholder's  rapacity  fled 
from  "  the  robber  land,  where  mercy  is  a  crime." 


The  Mob  Revival. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  revival  of  the  pro-slavery-mob 
spirit  in  portions  of  the  North,  seeming  almost  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  early  days  of  our  enterprise.  Its  first  outbreak  was  against  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston,  to  observe  the  anni- 
versary of  John  Brown's  death,  by  discussing  the  question,  "  How 
can  American  Slavery  be  abolished  ?"  The  meeting  was  announced 
to  be  held  through  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  of  Dec.  3d. 
At  the  opening  of  the  morning  session,  a  riotous  assemblage,  "chiefly 
composed,"  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says,  "  of 
North  End  roughs  and  Beacon  street  aristocrats,"  with  shouts  and 
screams  and  stamping  of  feet,  clamored  down  the  attempts  of  the% 
callers  of  the  meeting  to  organize  it ;  and  then,  in  a  most  dastardly 
manner,  took  the  organizing  into  their  own  hands,  appointed  a  chair- 
man, Richard  S.  Fay,  ex-candidate  for  Congress,  who  made  them  a 
speech  in  keeping  with  their  proceedings,  and  proposed  for  their 
adoption  a  series  of  resolutions,  evidently  prepared  beforehand,  with 
intent  that  just  such  an  occasion  should  be  made  for  offering  them. 
The  mob,  of  course,  unanimously  and  boisterously  adopted  them. 
One  of  the  series,  which  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  sample  of  the 
whole,  declared  that  "  the  people  of  this  city  have  submitted  too  long 
in  allowing  irresponsible  persons  and  political  demagogues  of  every 
description  to  hold  public  meetings  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and 
misrepresent  us  abroad;  they  have  become  a  nuisance,  which,  in  self- 
defence,  we  are  determined  shall  henceforward  be  summarily  abated." 

The  meeting  continued,  through  much  confusion,  the  rightful  occu- 
pants of  the  house  now  and  then,  by  skillful  management,  baffling 
the  mob,  and  out-general  ling  its  leaders,  and  obtaining,  for  a  brief 
space,  a  comparatively  quiet  hearing,  but  for  the  most  part  over- 
borne by  brutal  clamor,  till  about  half  past  one  ;  when,  at  (he  May- 
or's orders,  the  rioters  and  the  lawful  meetiug  were  both  dispersed 
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by  the  police.  The  Mayor  also  ordered  that  no  meeting  should  be 
held  in  that  place  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  A  writer  in  the  Lib- 
erator, who  was  present  nearly  the  whole  time,  says  that  from  about 
an  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  disturbance,  to  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  a  large  number  of  police  were  in  the  hall,  enough  "  to  have 
reduced  the  meeting  to  perfect  order  in  any  five  minutes  of  the  two 
hours,"  but  so  far  as  he  saw,  "  there  was  not  the  slightest  interfer- 
ence with  one  of  the  rioters,  although,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  meet- 
inof,  the  police  did  interfere  with  some  of  the  legitimate  holders  of  it." 
The  Chief  of  Police  did  nothing  but  make  "  feeble  appeals  to  all 
present,  alike  the  holders  of  the  meeting  and  the  rioters,  to  with- 
draw." The  mob  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  police  were 
on  their  side,  and  vociferously  cheered  them.  "  Prominent  rioters 
were  heard  saying  to  each  other,  'The  police  are  all  right'  —  'The 
poliae  are  with  us'  —  'The  other  party  pay 'em,  and  we  get  the 
work.'  " 

"The  aspect,  manners  and  language  of  this  mob,"  says  the  witness 
just  cited,  "  showed  an  active  sympathy  with  slavery  and  slavehold- 
ers." At  a  speaker's  remark  that  the  slaves,  from  half  a  million, 
had  increased  to  four  millions,  "  the  mob  shouted  —  'Good!  good!  ' 
J?rom  time  to  time,  they  gave  '  three  cheers  '  for  any  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  the  Slave  Power  that  occurred  to  them.  They  showed, 
also,  a  murderous  ferocity  of  spirit.  It  seemed  evident  that  they 
were  ready  to  kill  the  more  prominent  representatives  of  opposition 
to  slavery,  as  soon  as  tumult  and  confusion  could  be  raised  far 
enough  to  screen  the  individual  perpetrators  of  such  act.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  nothing  but  the  firm  quietness  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
platform,  confining  themselves  to  temperate  and  orderly  remonstrance 
ao-ainst  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  prevented  the  brutal  spirit  of  the 
mob  from  proceeding  to  bloodshed." 

Fay  and  his  gang  having  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  Mayor  Lincoln, 
in  robbing  the  callers  of  the  meeting  of  their  purchased  right  to  hold 
it  in  the  Temple,  —  a  robbery  as  real,  as  lawless  and  as  unjustifiable 
as  if  the  price  of  the  right  had  been  forcibly  taken,  in  money,  from 
their  pockets,  —  the  meeting  was  continued,  in  the  evening,  at  J.  Sel- 
la Martin's  church,  in  Joy  street.  The  mob,  summoned  by  placards 
posted  in  the  afternoon,  gathered  in  great  numbers  around  the 
church  ;  but  the  police,  "  this  time,"  says  the  Tribune's  correspond- 
ent, "  under  the  abler  direction  of  the  Deputy  Chief,"  prevented 
moat  of  them   from  eutering,  and  protected  the  moeting  from  any 
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serious  disturbance.  After  the  adjournment,  however,  the  riot- 
ers assailed  the  colored  people  as  they  came  out,  knocked  down 
several  of  them,  and  seriously  injured  a  few,  besides  breaking  the 
windows  of  some  of  their  houses.  The  only  person  arrested  by  the 
police  was  a  colored  man,  who  wounded  some  one  with  a  hatchet,  in 
repelling  one  of  these  assaults. 

Several  of  the  Boston  journals  hastened  to  make  themselves  acces- 
sory, after  the  fact,  to  the  outrage  and  robbery  perpetrated  by  the 
mob.  The  Courier  of  the  nest  morning  vouched  for  the  "  respecta- 
bility "  of  the  rioters,  praised  their  "resolute  good  nature,"  assumed 
that  "  all  good  citizens  "  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  did,  and  said  "no 
such  assembly"  as  that  which  they  disturbed,  for  that  or  any  similar 
purpose,  is  very  likely  to  be  held  "  in  any  conspicuous  place  in  Bos- 
ton again.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  our  people  will  listen,  hereafter, 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  the  fierce  tirades  of  Phillips  and  his 
crew,  to  the  empty  platitudes  of  Sumner,  or  the  insolent  bravado  of 
Wilson."  The  Advertiser  said,  "  The  cry  of  'free  speech,'  which 
will  no  doubt  be  set  up  on  behalf  of  those  who  yesterday  saw  their 
meeting  taken  out  of  their  hands,  can  find  little  support  among  un- 
prejudiced observers.  *  *  *  The  chord,  which  any  appeal  for  free 
speech  touches,  will  hardly  vibrate  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  those 
who  claim  that  glorious  privilege  only  to  abuse  it.  And  what  abuse 
of  it  could  be  more  flagrant,  or  more  deserve  condemnation,  than  to 
use  it  simply  as  the  means  of  adding  to  a  great  national  excitement 
and  peril."  The  Pilot  was  "  proud  of"  the  mob's  achievement,  and 
thought  it  "  not  likely  that  the  furious  Abolitionists  among  us  will 
ever  again  attempt  to  make  themselves  the  exponents  of  public 
feeling.  If  our  city  had  acted  in  this  manner  before,  the  country 
would  not  be  so  agitated  as  it  unfortunately  is.  But  better  late  than 
not  at  all  ;  and  the  present  ebullition  of  patriotic  sentiment  may  be 
followed  by  a  great  many."  The  Post  did  not  wait  till  after  the 
meeting  to  show  where  its  sympathies  were,  but  took  occasion,  from 
the  call  of  it,  to  publish  articles  which,  while  affecting  to  deprecate  a 
riot,  were  well  calculated,  and  probably  designed,  to  excite  one. 
"  The  young  men,"  it  said,  "  who  propose  to  hold  "  the  meeting,  "  are 
making  a  severe  test  of  the  forbearance  of  this  community."  To 
hold  it,  would  "augment  the  principal  cause  of  the  distress  and 
trouble  "  which  "  the  community  is  suffering."  Its  principal  instiga- 
tor was  "James  Redpath,  an  Englishman,  whose  association  with 
the  difficulties  in  Kansas,  and  Joun  BfiOWN,  has  rendered  his  nunio 
23 
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obnoxious  to  very  many  peace-loving  people."  And,  as  the  Libera- 
tor well  said,  "  having  thus  played  the  incendiary,  and  kindled  the 
fire,  the  Post  proceeded  to  express  the  hope  that  no  conflagration 
would  follow." 

This  beginning  of  mob  violence  was  followed  up  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 9th,  by  an  attempt,  which,  however,  proved  feeble  and  inef- 
fectual, to  disturb  the  usual  Sunday  meeting  of  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Congregational  Society,  in  Music  Hall,  addressed,  that  day,  by  Fred- 
erick Douglass.  On  the  next  Sunday,  when  the  speaker  was  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  the  mob  renewed  their  attempt ;  but,  their  purpose 
being  known  beforehand,  Alderman  Clapp,  acting  as  Mayor,  in  the 
fortunate  absence  of  Mayor  Lincoln,  made  ample  preparation  to 
protect  the  congregation  and  the  speaker,  and  though  some  noise  was 
made  at  times  in  the  rear  of  the  crowded  hall,  the  interruptions 
amounted  to  little,  and  soon  ceased.  At  the  close  of  the  discourse, 
the  mob  arranged  themselves  in  the  street,  to  attack  the  speaker  as 
he  came  out,  but  his  friends  and  the  police  closed  around  him,  and 
guarded  him  to  his  house.  According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
police,  who  was  of  the  party,  two  hundred  of  them  were  employed  in 
this  service,  and  "  without  them,  he  never  would  have  got  home 
alive."  The  mob  was  composed  of  "  well-dressed  young  men,"  most- 
ly, merchants'  clerks. 

As  the  time  approached  for  holding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  Trustees  of  the  Tremont 
Temple,  in  which  it  was  to  be  held,  apprehending  another  riotous  in- 
vasion of  their  rights,  applied  to  the  City  Government  for  protection 
in  the  lawful  use  of  their  property.  Major  Wightman  (the  newly- 
chosen  successor  of  Mayor  Lincoln,  whose  term  of  office  had  lately 
expired)  replied,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Hayes,  Superintendent  of  the 
Temple,  "  I  do  not  consider  any  action  of  the  City  Government  neces- 
sary in  reference  to  the  holding  "  of  the  proposed  meeting.  *  *  * 
"  It  is  for  you  and  the  Trustees  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  of  such 
a  character  as  to  render  a  breach  of  the  peace  probable.  If  you 
anticipate  any  result  of  this  nature,  the  responsibility  will  rest  upon 
you,  as  you  cannot  be  justified  iu  wilfully  putting  the  peace  of  the  city 
in  peril."  After  receiving  this  precious  utterance  of  Dogberrian 
wisdom,  which  puts  the  responsibility  for  crime  upon  its  innocent  vic- 
tims, Mr.  IIayks,  for  the  Trustees,  and  Mr.  Hkywood,  Acting  Gener- 
al Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  called  upon  the 
Mayor,  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  showed  him  the  resolution  above 
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quoted,  of  Fay's  mob  of  December  3d,  as  evidence  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  likely  to  be  disturbed.  The  Mayor's  response  was  the 
same  in  substance  as  his  note,  with  the  addition,  that  if  an  Anti-Slave- 
ry meeting  should  be  held,  and  should  provoke  violent  opposition, — 
as  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  it  evidently 
would,  —  he  should  arrest  those  who  called  and  conducted  the  meeting, 
as  the  aggressors  upon  the  public  peace.  To  questions  from  Messrs. 
Hayes  and  HEYWood,  he  replied,  that  he  thought  the  Trustees  had 
no  right  to  let  the  Temple  for  the  discussion  of  exciting  subjects,  and 
that  he  "  cared  nothing  about  the  legality  of  the  meeting,  but  that 
certain  things  beyond  the  reach  of  law  must  be  controlled  by  other 
means,  which  it  might  be  his  duty  to  employ."  Whereon  the 
Courier,  characteristically  commenting,  demanded  "  what  right "  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  "  have  to  ask  the  protection  of  the  laws;  "  and 
affirmed  that  "  the  reply  of  Mayor  Wightman  was  highly  proper, 
and  will  secure  him  the  approbation  of  all  good  citizens." 

On  the  19th,  a  Committee  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congregational 
Society  waited  on  the  Mayor,  told  him  that,  in  accordance  with  an 
engagement  made  some  months  before,  Wendell  Phillips  was  to 
conduct  the  services  at  Music  Hall,  the  next  day,  and  requested  pro- 
tection in  case  of  a  disturbance,  which  they  had  reason  to  expect. 
The  Mayor  answered,  "  If  you  have  reason  to  expect  a  disturbance, 
you  are  not  authorized  to  hold  the  meeting."  It  seems,  however,  that 
he  took  a  sober  second  thought,  before  the  time  of  the  meeting  came, 
for  a  police  force  was  sent  to  preserve  order,  and  to  protect  the 
speaker  on  his  way  home  from  the  Hall,  through  a  "crowd  of  genteel 
ruffians  of  the  Bell-Everett  persuasion,"  gathered  in  the  street,  and  — 
not  permitted  to  do  worse  —  venting  their  spite  in  howls  and  groans. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
to  be  held  on  the  24th  and  25th,  in  the  Tremont  Temple.  It  opened 
there  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  held  two  sessions,  morning  and 
afternoon,  most  of  the  time  amid  the  uproar  of  a  mob,  which  sought 
to  clamor  down  its  speakers  with  yells  and  shouts  and  cheers  for  the 
Union,  for  Edward  Everett,  for  Webster,  for  Crittenden,  and  with 
an  indescribable  variety  of  discordant  sounds.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
large  number  of  the  police  were  present,  but  stood  passive  spectators 
of  the  disorder,  evidently  without  orders  to  repress  it.  The  Mayor 
came  in,  at  length,  and  was  about  to  order  the  dispersion  of  both  mob 
and  rightful  meeting,  saying  that  the  Trustees  had  sent  him  a  letter, 
desiring  him  to  clear  the  hall  ;  but  several  of  the  Trustees,  who  were 
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present,  denying  this,  and  calling  for  the  reading  of  the  letter,  it 
proved  to  be  a  request  for  the-  removal  of  the  rioters  only.  This, 
after  some  parley,  he  at  last  consented  to  do,  and,  though  some  of 
them  returned,  the  afternoon  session  proceeded,  for  the  little  time 
remaining,  without  further  serious  disturbance,  and  closed  with  an 
orderly  adjournment  to  the  evening.  But  before  the  hour  for  the 
evening  meeting,  the  Mayor  ordered  the  Temple  to  be  closed,  and 
forbade  the  holding  of  an  evening  meeting  there.  The  Society,  thus 
wrongfully  and  lawlessly  shut  out  of  their  place  of  meeting,  attempted 
no  public  gathering  on  the  next  day  ;  but  met  in  their  own  rooms,  in 
Washington  street,  merely  to  complete  their  unfinished  business. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  being  then  in  session,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Fiske,  of  Shelburne,  offered,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  resolution  to  tender  to  the  Society  the  use  of  the  Represent- 
atives' Hall,  for  the  holding  of  a  session  therein,  in  consequence  of 
their  exclusion,  by  the  mob  aud  the  Mayor,  from  the  hall  which  they 
had  hired,  xlfter  a  spirited  debate,  —  in  the  course  of  which  a  mem- 
ber objected,  that  "  he  believed  the  mob  which  assailed  the  Temple 
would  not  be  afraid  to  attack  the  State  House ;  "  and  another,  Mr. 
Tyler,  of  Boston,  said  that,  if  the  hall  should  be  granted,  "he  would 
advise  the  talented  artist,  whose  busts  were  exhibited  below,  not  to 
leave  them  for  the  inspection  of  the  crowd  who  would  come,"  —  the 
resolution  was  rejected,  by  136  to  69  ;  the  majority  thus  virtually 
voting  to  let  the  State,  as  well  as  the  city,  rest  under  the  shame- 
ful imputation  of  being  governed  by  a  ruffian  mob. 

These  riotous  demonstrations  were  not  confined  to  Boston.  Threats 
of  the  like  were  made  in  New  Bedford,  against  an  Anti-Slavery 
meeting  to  celebrate  the  John  Bliown  anniversary;  but  the  presence 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  with  an  avowed  determination 
to  preserve  order,  prevented  any  outbreak.  Even  in  a  little,  out-of- 
the-way  hamlet  of  Western  Massachusetts,  known  for  a  dozen  miles 
around  as  Westficld  Farms,  the  metropolitan  example  stirred  up  a 
few  congenial  spirits  to  imitate  it.  An  appointment  for  an  Anti- 
Slavery  lecture,  at  the  school-house,  on  the  evening  of  January  '2d, 
offered  the  occasion.  A  handful  of  very  coarse  samples  of  human 
nature  made  so  much  disturbance  at  the  meeting,  that  the  lecturer 
and  his  audience  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  a  neighboring  dwelling- 
house,  in  order  to  speak  and  hear.  An  attempt  to  lecture,  the  next 
evening,  in  the  school-house,  was  resisted  by  the  same  rabble,  with 
still  greater  turbulence.     In  the  struggle  which  eusued,  when  some 
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tried  to  put  them  out,  the  rioters  overturned  the  stove,  pouring  the 
fire  out  upon  the  floor;  and  although  the  friends  of  order  hastened  to 
gather  up  the  burning  brands  and  coals,  and  to  replace  the  stove,  yet 
in  the  morning  the  school-house  was  a  heap  of  ashes;  an  unnoticed 
coal  having  probably  been  left  in  a  crevice  of  the  floor,  and  kindled 
during  the  night  to  a  consuming  flame.  In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on 
the  evening  of  December  16th,  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church  was 
menaced  with  an  attack,  insidiously  instigated,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Traveller  states,  by  the  New  York  Herald  ;  but  the  Trust- 
ees, forewarned,  had  two  hundred  policemen  in  the  building,  and  no 
disturbance  was  attempted,  "  except  the  crushing  of  one  window  by 
the  throwing  of  a  stone." 

Hinton  Bowan  Helper  having  been  announced  to  speak  at  Clin- 
ton Hall,  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  January,  a  large  force  of  rioters, 
many  of  them  armed,  gathered  in  front  of  the  hall ;  but  their  pur- 
pose to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  had  already  been  accom- 
plished by  the  managers  of  the  hall,  who,  fearing  a  riot,  had  broken 
their  engagement  with  Mr.  Helper,  and  kept  their  doors  shut, 
although,  it  is  said,  the  police  had  made  ample  preparation  to  pro- 
tect the  meeting. 

In  Philadelphia,  Mayor  Henry  did,  in  effect,  the  mob's  work  of 
suppressing  free  speech,  by  using  his  influence  to  prevent  George 
W.  Curtis  from  lecturing,  on  the  loth  of  December,  before  a  lite- 
rary institute  in  that  city.  Some  threats  of  violence,  in  case  of  Mr. 
Curtis's  speaking  there,  having  been  made,  the  Mayor,  whether  sym- 
pathizing with  the  lawless  spirit  prompting  them,  or  cowardly  shrink- 
ing from  his  duty  to  repress  it,  was  either  base  or  weak  enough  to 
give  it  his  official  encouragement  by  sending  a  note,  on  the  11th, 
signed  with  his  name  and  official  title,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  invited  Mr.  Curtis,  saying  that  Mr.  Curtis's 
appearance  as  a  lecturer  at  the  time  and  place  proposed  would  "be 
extremely  unwise  ;  "  and  "  if  I  possessed  the  lawful  power,  I  would 
not  permit  his  presence  on  the  occasion."  And  at  the  great  "  Union 
Meeting  "  in  Independence  Square,  on  the  same  day  in  the  evening 
of  which  Mr.  Curtis  was  to  have  lectured,  Mayor  Henry  made  a 
speech,  which  —  whatever  he  intended  by  it  —  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
regarded,  by  those  who  were  disposed  to  invoke  mob-law  against  Anti- 
Slavery  speakers,  as  giving  countenance  to  such  a  course.  "  We 
must  resolve  public  sentiment,"  he  said,  "to  the  old  stand-point; 
and    the   misplaced   appeals   from    our    pulpits,    lecture-rooms    and 
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presses,  against  a  section  of  our  common  country,  must  be  frowned 
upon.  *  *  *  We  shall  do  well  to  repel  this  officious  intermeddling 
of  our  neighbors."  It  is  due,  however,  to  Philadelphia  to  say,  that 
notwithstanding  the  riotous  disposition  of  a  portion  of  her  citizens, 
and  the  cowardice  or  something  worse  of  her  Mayor,  her  prevailing 
sentiment  was  in  favor  of  good  order  and  the  right  of  free  speech. 
This  was  shown  a  few  days  later,  when  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  "  Sons  of  New  England  in  Pennsylvania,"  lec- 
tured on  the  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Eiforts 
were  made  to  frighten  the  Committee  into  withdrawing  the  invita- 
tation ;  and,  owing  to  the  Mayor's  disgraceful  conduct,  the  owner  of 
the  hall  engaged  for  the  lecture  refused  for  a  time  to  fulfil  his  con- 
tract; but  the  Committee  stood  firm,  and  insisted  on  their  rights, 
the  owner  yielded,  and  the  lecture  was  delivered  to  an  immense 
audience,  and  with  no  interruption  except  the  enthusiastic  applause 
which  greeted  "every  allusion  to  freedom  of  speech,  and  every  strong 
affirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  universal  liberty." 

A  series  of  Anti-Slavery  Conventions  held  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  January  and  February,  addressed  by  Beriah  Green,  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  Samuel  J.  May,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  A.  M. 
Powell,  and  S.  S.  Foster,  were  made  the  occasion  for  disorderly 
proceedings  by  mobs  of  "  broadcloth  gentlemen  and  ugly  roughs,"  in 
Buffalo  and  Bochester,  in  Syracuse  and  Utica  and  Borne,  in  Auburn 
and  in  Albany.  In  Buffalo,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  January,  after 
disturbing  the  meeting  with  various  kinds  of  uproar,  through  the 
first  evening  and  the  second  afternoon  and  evening,  till  it  was  forced 
to  adjourn  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion,  the  rioters  organized  a 
meeting  of  their  own,  and  vociferously  adopted  resolutions  reported 
by  ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  from  a  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  expressing  "unqualified  disapprobation  "  of  "the  call- 
ing of  a  meeting  in  Buffalo,  to  give  utterance  to  the  wild  theories  of 
fanatical  Abolitionists;  "  and  trusting  "that  this  class  of  people  will 
in  future  select  some  other  place,  to  utter  their  treasonable  senti- 
ments." While  the  riot  was  in  progress,  the  Mayor  tried  for  a  time 
to  check  it,  but  his  police  being  of  the  sham-Democracy,  so  far  from 
duly  seconding  his  exertions,  "  actually  joined  the  mob,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, writing  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 

In  Rochester,  the  Convention  sat  through  the  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings of  three  days — the  11th,  12th  and  13th  of  January.  On  the  first 
evening,  "  several  hundred  mobocrats,"  said  a  correspondent  of  the 
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New  York  Tribune,  "with  'intensely  respectable'  broadcloth  leaders," 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Sheriff,  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Police  to 
secure  a  hearing  for  the  speakers;  and  kept  up  a  scene  of  wild  confu- 
sion, till  the  Chief  of  Police  declared  the  meeting  adjourned.  During 
the  other  sessions,  comparatively  good  order  was  maintained  ;  most 
of  the  rioters  being  kept  out  of  the  hall  on  Saturday  evening,  (the 
12th,)  by  raising  the  admittance  fee,  for  men,  to  fifty  cents,  and  the 
police  effectually  resisting  their  desperate  efforts  to  force  an  entrance. 
The  proprietor  of  the  hall  was  so  alarmed,  however,  that  he  would 
not  open  it,  as  he  had  agreed,  for  Sunday's  sessions,  and  they  were 
held  in  a  church  of  the  colored  people,  generously  and  bravely  offered 
for  the  purpose,  in  spite  of  threats  that  it  should  be  demolished. 
The  Mayor  and  other  civic  authorities,  with  a  strong  force  of  police, 
attended  to  keep  order,  and,  though  some  of  the  "  baser  sort "  were 
present,  they  offered  no  disturbance. 

The  Utica  Convention  was  to  have  begun  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  but  when  the  speakers  came  to  the  hall  which  had  been  engaged 
for  it,  they  found  the  doors  closed,  and  were  told  that  the  Directors 
had  decided  not  to  open  them.  Several  hundred  persons  had  assem- 
bled, some  with  intent  to  hear,  but  most,  according  to  the  Utica  Her- 
ald, to  prevent  a  hearing.  The  Common  Council,  "  usurping,"  as  the 
Herald  truly  said,  "  a  power  which  they  had  no  right  to  exercise," 
had  held  a  special  meeting,  adopted  resolutions  against  the  holding  of 
the  Convention,  and  appointed  two  Committees,  one  to  advise  the 
owners  of  all  public  halls  in  the  city  not  to  let  them  for  the  Conven- 
tion, the  other  to  wait  upon  the  callers  of  it,  and  urge  them  to  desist 
from  their  purpose  of  holding  it.  The  action  of  the  Council  was 
instigated,  the  Herald  states,  by  "  a  secret  meeting  called  by  notes 
headed  '  confidential,'  and  signed  'Union,'  "  and  "  convened  in  a  pri- 
vate law  office,  to  prevent  the  Convention."  The  hand  of  ex-Gover- 
nor Seymour,  we  are  told,  was  in  this  secret  movement,  which  aptly 
illustrates  at  once  a  sham-Democratic,  pro-slavery  demagogue's  notion 
of  the  right  of  peaceably  assembling  and  of  free  speech,  and  his 
methods  of  dealing  with  attempts  to  exercise  them.  Unable  to  pro- 
cure a  public  hall,  the  Convention  met  in  the  evening,  in  the  parlors 
of  a  private  dwelling — Mr.  J.  C.  DeLong's — where  able  addresses 
were  given  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Powell,  Miss  Anthony,  and 
others;  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  "that  at  such  an 
hour  as  this,  we  may  well  be  expected  to  proclaim  our  convictions" 
in  regard  to  American  slavery  ;  "  that  this  we  offered  in  good  faith 
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to  attempt  in  this  city ;  that  we  abhor  and  condemn  the  lawless 
act  by  which  the  doors  of  our  own  '  hired  house  '  were  rudely  and 
insolently  closed  against  us  ;  that  the  Mayor  is  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble "  for  not  protecting  the  right  of  speech ;  "  that  we  cannot  con- 
sent to  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  absurdity,  guilt  and  degradation  in 
which,  when  the  claims  of  humanity  are  urged,  the  majority  in 
Church  and  State  lie  prostrate ;  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  anew 
to  God,  to  our  enslaved  countrymen,  and  to  each  other,  to  devote 
arm  and  soul  to  our  enterprise."  The  proceedings  were  published 
the  next  day  in  the  Utica  Evening  Telegraph,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  zealous  "conservatives,"  who  had  supposed  that  the 
fanatics  were  completely  silenced  by  their  patriotic  exertions. 

At  Rome,  on  the  17th,  a  quiet  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon, 
a  small  but  intelligent  and  appreciative  audience  giving  the  speakers 
an  attentive  hearing.  But  in  the  evening,  before  the  proceedings 
had  begun,  an  organized  band  of  ruffians,  led  by  a  few  persons  styled 
"  respectable,"  rushed  into  the  hall,  rudely  pushing  aside  Miss  An- 
thony, who  stood  at  the  entrance  to  receive  the  admission  fee,  and, 
occupying  the  platform,  threw  the  table  to  the  floor,  and  with  stamp- 
ing and  yelling,  whistling  and  singing,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
business  of  the  meeting  to  go  on.  No  attempt,  therefore,  was  made 
to  proceed  with  it ;  and  the  speakers  returned  to  their  hotel,  whither, 
after  a  time,  the  rioters  followed  them,  and  tried  to  force  their  way 
in,  giving  great  annoyance  to  the  landlord  and  his  guests.  The 
authorities  of  the  town  were  understood  to  have  secretly  connived  at 
the  doings  of  the  mob. 

The  29th  and  80th  were  the  days  appointed  for  the  Convention  in 
Syracuse.  As  the  time  approached,  the  city  grew  feverish  with 
excitement.  The  ruffian  class,  whether  of  the  higher  or  the  lower 
social  grade,  blustered  and  threatened  lawless  violence.  The  timid 
and  short-sighted  among  the  peaceably-disposed  wished  to  prevent 
disorder  by  a  surrender,  beforehand,  of  the  right  proscribed  by  the 
mob.  Some  of  this  class  sought  to  attain  their  object  by  an  appeal 
to  Mr.  May  ;  knowing  him  to  be  at  once  among  the  best  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  deservedly  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  Anti-Slavery 
associates,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  much  influence  with  them. 
They  sent  him,  through  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  a  communication, 
which  he  received  about  noon  on  the  28th,  urging  him  to  exert  his 
influence  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  a  Convention,  "which,"  they 
euid,  "  can  now  be  productive  only  of  evil."     They  did  not  deny  the 
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right  to  hold  it.  "  We  affirm,"  they  said,  "  now  and  ever,  under  the 
guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  the  entire  liberty  of  speech  to  every 
American  citizen  ;  "  also,  "  that  our  duties  as  citizens  would  require 
us  to  aid  in  extending  protection  to  your  Convention,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  which  all  deliberative  bodies  may  claim ; "  but  they 
thought  that,  "in  the  present  excited  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
any  new  cause  of  agitation  "  should  be  avoided.  Yet  they  regarded 
slavery  "as  a  great  moral,  political  and  social  evil,  whose  extension 
is  to  be  resisted  by  ev9ry  means  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the 
States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  liberty."  They  concluded: 
"  We  are  credibly  informed  that  an  organized  and  forcible  effort  will 
be  made  to  prevent  the  holding  of  your  Convention,  and  we  fear  a 
collision  between  the  police  force  of  the  city  and  a  lawless  mob." 
The  Mayor,  in  transmitting  the  communication  to  Mr.  May,  ex- 
pressed full  concurrence  "  in  the  sentiments  and  arguments  therein 
set  forth  ; "  adding,  however,  "  I  wish  both  you  and  all  others  con- 
cerned to  understand  most  distinctly,  that  I  believe  it  your  undoubted 
right  to  hold  such  a  Convention  :  and,  if  you  decide  to  go  on,  I  shall 
fearlessly  use  every  means  at  my  command  to  secure  order,  and  to 
prevent  any  interference  with  your  proceedings."  Mr.  May's  reply 
was  just  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him  ;  showing  the  sweet  and 
gentle  spirit,  the  calm  courage,  quiet  firmness,  and  dignified  courtesy 
well  known  to  characterize  so  eminently  that  thorough  Christian  gen- 
tleman. Of  course,  he  declined  to  use  his  influence  as  requested; 
believing  that  when  "the  'strong'  men  of  the  Republican  party  are 
trembling,"  and  betraying  "  want  of  confidence  in  moral  principle 
and  God,"  and  "concession  and  compromise  are  coming  to  be  their 
only  hope,  we  should  at  least  offer  to  speak,  whether  the  people  will 
hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  And  "  if  you,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  in  conclusion,  "will  do  what  you  acknowledge  to  be  your  duty, 
and  if  the  Mayor  will  fulfil  his  generous  promise,  I  am  confident  the 
rioters  will  be  overawed,  the  liberty  of  speech  will  be  vindicated,  and 
the  city  rescued  from  a  deep  disgrace." 

When  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  came,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th,  a  large  body  of  ruffians  of  the  different  sorts 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  hall,  having  preconcerted  their  plans, 
chose  one  D.  A.  Orcutt  as  Chairman,  and,  through  the  whole  after- 
noon, kept  up  such  a  tumult  that  the  Anti-Slavery  people  could  do 
nothing.  In  the  evening,  the  hall  was  closed,  but  a  riotous  crowd 
gathered  around  it,  and  staid  there  for  two  hours.  The  next  morning, 
24 
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the  Convention  met,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  police,  proceeded,  till 
about  noon,  without  serious  interruption  ;  but  the  rioters,  gradually 
increasing  in  number,  renewed  the  confusion  of  the  day  before,  con- 
tinuing it  with  little  intermission  till  the  Convention,  early  in  the 
'afternoon,  adjourned  without  day.  In  the  evening,  a  rabble  of  per- 
haps two  hundred  men  and  boys,  as  we  learn  from  the  Syracuse 
Journal,  "joined  in  an  elaborately  prepared  jollification,  to  celebrate 
the  '  defeat  of  the  Abolitionists ' ;  "  and  bearing  effigies  inscribed, 
"  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  squelched,"  and 
transparencies  inscribed,  "  Freedom  of  Speech,  but  not  Treason," 
"  The  Rights  of  the  South  must  be  protected,"  "Abolitionism  no 
longer  in  Syracuse,"  "  The  Jerry  Rescue  played  out,"  they  paraded 
the  streets,  "  '  making  night  hideous'  with  their  shouts,  hootings  and 
screechings,  mingled  with  disgusting  profanity  and  ribaldry;"  then 
"  repairing  to  Hanover  Square,  the  centre  of  the  business  part  of  the 
city,  and,  with  the  most  revolting,  blasphemous  and  beastly  orgies," 
closed  the  spectacle  by  burning  the  effigies,  "amid  cheers  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union."  The  Journal  ends  by  saying  that  "  feel- 
ings of  sorrow,  regret  and  humiliation  at  these  unhappy  occurrences 
are  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  respectable  citizens,  and  among 
men  of  all  political  views."  The  Syracuse  American  Wesleyan  states 
that  "twelve  or  more  of  the  ruffians  have  been  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  County,  who  were  in  session,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  will  be  the  result,  when  they  shall  be  tried.  The  prime  movers 
were  prominent  individuals  who  kept  behind  the  curtains.  The  guilt 
mainly  rests  on  them,  though  if  any  are  punished,  it  must  be  their 
tools."  The  Syracuse  Courier  and  Union,  organ  of  sham-Democ- 
racy, justified  the  doings  of  the  mob,  declaring  that,  by  them,  "  the 
Jerry  rescue  has  been  signally  avenged." 

A  meeting  of  Mr.  May's  congregation  —  held  to  "express  their 
abhorrence  "  of  those  disgraceful  proceedings,  "and  resent,  with  calm 
but  indignant  words,  the  insults  which  their  minister,  whom  they 
respect  and  love,  has  received  " — unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
strongly  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  mob;  pledging  themselves  to 
use  all  proper  moans  to  prevent  the  like  in  future  ;  reasserting  as  a 
foundation  principle  of  their  religious  organization,  the  right  to  the 
largest  liberty  of  thought  and  expression  on  all  questions,  moral, 
social  or  political  ;  denouncing  the  brutal  insults  to  their  minister, 
"whose  life-long  Christian  labors  in  upholding  the  rights  of  every 
human  beiug  should  have  been  his  protection,  even  from  the  mob  by 
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whom  they  were  offered  ;  "  declaring  the  rights  of  free  assembly  and 
of  free  speech  to  be  natural  as  well  as  political  rights,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  them  by  citizens  and  magistrates  to  be  an  essential  safe- 
guard against  despotism  ;  and  condemning,  as  even  more  culpable 
than  the  active  mob,  prominent  persons  desirous  to  be  accounted 
good  citizens,  who,  by  their  countenance,  advice  and  money  helped  to 
carry  out  its  illegal  and  indecent  purposes. 

The  next  Convention  was  in  Auburn,  on  the  2d  of  February.  Its 
first  session,  in  the  afternoon,  was  undisturbed ;  but  in  the  evening,  a 
riotous  rabble  occupied  the  hall,  organized  a  meeting  of  their  own, 
passed  characteristic  resolutions,  and  with  clatter  of  tongues  and  feet, 
and  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  noises,  made  it  impossible  to  go  on 
with  the  legitimate  business.  The  Convention  therefore  adjourned 
to  the  house  of  David  Wright,  Esq.,  where  its  business  was  finished 
in  quiet  and  order.  From  the  Auburn  Union,  we  learn  that  the  first 
attempt  of  the  rioters  to  organize  produced  a  result  not  down  in  their 
programme,  and  which  gave  them  a  surprise  not  altogether  agreea- 
ble. A  Dr.  Morris  was  nominated  for  Chairman,  and  the  crowd 
shouted  "  aye,  aye,"  and  gave  "  three  cheers  for  Morris."  The  Dr. 
came  forward,  and  announced  himself  as  "  an  Englishman  and  a 
Democrat,"  who,  "  early  imbued  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  had 
come  to  America  with  almost  a  holy  reverence  for  the  Constitutional 
law  of  this  country,  which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech  to  every 
inhabitant  thereof."  He  then  went  on  to  administer  to  the  mob  a 
most  scathing  rebuke,  to  which,  as  if  struck  dumb  by  astonishment, 
they  listened  for  some  time  in  silence  ;  but  at  length  recovering  their 
faculties,  they  replied  in  their  natural  language  of  groans  and  hisses. 
Of  course  it  was  found  necessary  to  seek  another  Chairman.  In 
Auburn,  also,  as  in  Syracuse,  and  indeed  in  nearly  every  place  where 
these  outrages  occurred,  the  mob  was  justified  by  the  local  organ  of 
the  sham-Democracy,  and  is  said — truly,  no  doubt — to  have  been 
instigated  by  persons  pretending  to  respectability. 

The  time  set  for  the  Albany  Convention  was  the  4th  and  5th  of 
February.  Some  days  before,  a  petition  signed  by  one  D.  V.  Kino 
and  a  hundred  others  was  sent  to  the  Mayor,  asking  his  "  interposi- 
tion, as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city,  to  prevent  the  gathering," 
which,  they  feared,  "would  lead  to  disorderly  demonstrations,  tend- 
ing to  disturb  the  public  peace  and  cast  discredit  upon  the  city." 
At  the  same  time,  they  had  the  cool  effrontery  to  say,  "  we  recognize 
the  right  of  free  speech,  and  would  not  in  the  least  circumscribe  it." 
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The  Major  answered,  in  an  able  and  manly  letter,  "  I  most  respect- 
fully but  decidedly  decline  to  comply  with  your  request,"  setting  forth 
at  large  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  declaring,  in  conclusion,  that 
"  come  what  may,  mob-law  shall  never  prevail  in  our  good  city  with 
my  consent  and  connivance."  When  the  Convention  met,  he  was  put 
to  the  test.  At  the  opening  of  the  evening  meeting  on  the  4th,  he 
addressed  the  people,  exhorted  them  to  keep  the  peace,  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  exert  all  the  power  vested  in  him  as  Mayor  to 
enforce  law  and  order.  A  speech  from  Lucretia  Mott  was  then 
heard  with  but  slight  interruption  ;  but  Beriah  Green,  who  spoke 
next,  was  assailed  with  such  a  tumult  of  hisses  and  stamping  that 
very  little  of  what  he  said  could  be  heard.  Mrs.  Stanton  had  for  a 
time  a  respectful  and  attentive  hearing ;  but  soon  her  voice  also  was 
drowned  in  an  uproar  which  continued  with  little  intermission  till 
the  meeting  adjourned.  The  disorderly  crowd  lingered  after  the 
adjournment,  calling  for  speeches  from  the  Mayor  and  Judge  Cole; 
who,  in  response,  urged  on  them  respect  for  themselves,  for  the  good 
name  of  the  city,  and  for  the  right  of  free  speech ;  and  were  answered 
with  cheers  for  slavery,  Crittenden,  and  compromise,  and  groans  for 
free  speech  and  Abolitionism.  The  next  afternoon,  both  mob  and 
Mayor  were  again  present ;  but  the  latter,  finding  persuasion  and 
remonstrance  unavailing,  when  the  disorder  again  began,  ordered  the 
police  to  clear  the  galleries.  It  was  promptly  done,  and  the  meet- 
ing then  went  on  in  quiet.  A  fresh  attempt  to  disturb  the  evening 
session  was  also  speedily  put  down  by  the  summary  ejection  of  the 
ruffians,  and  though  the  mob  outside  kept  up  a  discord  of  yells  and 
groans  and  shouts  for  slavery  and  compromise,  and  threats  of  ven- 
geance upon  the  Mayor,  the  police  and  the  Abolitionists,  yet  the 
Convention  proceeded  in  good  order,  and  closed  its  business  without 
further  interruption.  As  its  leading  members  withdrew,  protected 
by  the  police,  the  mob  followed,  yelling,  cursing  and  threatening,  but 
not  daring  to  attempt  an  .assault.  Thus  had  a  "Democratic"  Major 
proved  at  last  the  possibility  of  defending  the  rights  of  a  peaceable 
and  lawful  assembly  against  riotous  intruders;  and  thus  had  he  put 
to  shame  both  citizens  and  magistrates  of  all  those  cities  where  the 
mob  had  been  tamely  suffered  to  bear  sway,  or,  jet  worse,  had  ruled 
with  the  connivance  and  scarcelj  concealed  aid  of  the  authorities 
and  influential  citizens. 

A  series  of  Anti-Slaverj  meetings,  held  in  Illinois  and  Michigan, 
attended  bj  Parker  Pillsbury,  and  some  of  them  bj  Josephine 
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Griffing,  Edwin  Brown  and  Giles  B.  Stebbins,  encountered  the 
same  kind  of  treatment — and  still  harsher,  once,  at  least — as  those 
further  east.  Of  one  of  the  meetings  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Pillsbury 
wrote,  in  January,  "  Mr.  Brown  and  myself  were  honored  with  an 
encounter  worthy  of  twenty  years  ago.  Irish  boys,  Republican  row- 
dies, Democratic  sloughings,  and  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  scholars, 
all  bore  a  most  lively  part  in  behalf  of  their  respective  constituen- 
cies. For  some  time,  they  made  a  most  melancholy  display  of  the 
religious  and  political  training  they  had  suffered;  and  our  friends 
were  apprehensive  for  the  result.  But  before  we  closed,  a  better 
spirit  was  awakened,  and  at  10  o'clock,  we  closed  with  a  seriousness 
and  solemnity  not  common  even  at  a  Sunday  sacrament."  In  Farm- 
ington,  Michigan,  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  meeting  was  broken 
up,  for  a  time,  by  the  burning  of  a  cartridge  of  cayenne  and  other 
offensive  ingredients;  but,  after  waiting  awhile  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air,  and  for  the  people  to  recover  from  strangulation  and  cough- 
ing, the  house  was  again  called  to  order,  and  the  speaking  went  on 
undisturbed.  "  Week  after  week,"  said  Mr.  Pillsbury,  in  the  sprinc, 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  winter's  campaign,  "we  were  mobbed 
by  Republicans,  among  others,  till  at  length  their  own  President 
had  to  skulk  secretly  to  his  own  inauguration  to  escape  a  mob,  and 
mob  law  has  ruled  him  and  the  nation  (as  I  told  every  mob  it  would) 
from  that  to  the  present  hour." 

The  most  violent  of  all  these  demonstrations  was  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  The  mob  there,  says  Mr.  Pillsbury,  whose  experiences  in 
that  sort,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  neither  few  nor  trivial,  was 
"  one  of  the  fiercest  I  ever  encountered."  The  Convention  was  held 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  January  26th  and  27th,  in  the  meeting- 
house of  the  Friends  of  Progress ;  fear  of  the  mob,  or  sympathy  with 
its  purpose,  having  closed  every  other  public  building  in  the  place. 
At  the  first  session,  Saturday  afternoon,  the  house  was  crowded,  from 
before  the  appointed  hour  to  the  close,  chiefly  with,  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, many  of  them  very  disorderly ;  and  though,  in  intervals  of 
quiet,  speeches  were  made  and  listened  to,  yet  the  confusion  was  so 
great  as  to  prevent  a  regular  organization.  In  the  evening,  the  riot- 
ers had  filled  the  house,  and  chosen  a  Chairman,  before  the  hour  to 
which  the  Convention  had  adjourned,  and  when  it  arrived,  he  impu- 
dently held  the  platform  for  a  time,  but  was  at  length  persuaded  to 
yield  it.  Such  a  clamor  was  kept  up,  however,  with  groans  for  Lin- 
coln and  the  Convention,  and  cheers  for  Douglas  and  the  Union, 
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that  speaking  to  any  purpose  was  impossible.  Still,  the  Convention 
sat  in  patient  waiting,  till  the  mob  was  reenforced  by  a  band  of 
drunken  "roughs,"  who  began  to  break  benches,  and  assail  the  friends 
of  order  with  kicks  and  blows,  by  which  some  of  them  were  severely 
injured,  when  they  quietly  retired.  The  ruffians  remained,  break- 
ing the  seats,  shattering  the  windows,  both  glass  and  sash,  tearing  up 
the  desk,  and  throwing  down  the  stovepipe ;  making  the  interior  of 
the  house  little  better  than  a  complete  wreck.  The  Mayor  had 
promised  protection  to  the  meeting,  but  did  not  even  appear  at  it,  to 
so  much  as  try  to  keep  his  promise.  The  next  morning,  the  Conven- 
tion met  again,  made  such  temporary  repairs  as  were  needful  to  fit 
the  room  for  use,  and  —  with  a  full  house — organized,  and  held  an 
unmolested  and  deeply  interesting  session.  In  the  afternoon,  some 
slight,  occasional  attempts  were  made  to  renew  the  disorder  of  the 
former  day  ;  but  the  disturbers  were  few,  and  were  awed  or  shamed 
into  silence,  and  the  meeting  went  on  to  its  close  in  triumphant  quiet- 
ness. "  In  no  instance,"  says  Mr.  Pillsbury,  reviewing  his  winter's 
work,  "has  a  mob  prevailed  over  us.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
every  disturbance  did  not  actually  aid  us,  in  an  important  degree. 
The  outrages  at  Ann  Arbor  and  Farmington  arrested,  for  a  time,  all 
proceedings ;  but,  in  both  instances,  our  recoil  upon  the  mob,  and 
ultimate  triumph,  were  signally  successful." 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  accounts  of  these  recent  efforts  to  re- 
vive the  scenes  of  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  manifest,  that  their 
intent  is  to  conciliate  the  plotters  of  treason  at  the  South,  to  stay  the 
progress  of  secession,  and  lure  back  seceders  and  armed  rebels,  by 
creating  an  impression  that  the  North  is  ready  to  adopt  the  cowardly 
policy  of  concession,  and,  for  the  sake  of  Union,  to  make  such  com- 
promises as  will  ensure  to  the  Slave  Power  the  continuance  of  its  old 
supremacy,  which  seemed  to  be  endangered,  if  not  subverted,  by  the 
result  of  the  Presidential  election.  In  this  base  work  were  joined — 
with  those  who  all  along  have  ranked  as  Northern  serviles,  negro- 
haters,  pro-slavery  fanatics,  and  unprincipled  and  selfish  demagogues, 
who  vainly  try  to  hide  their  proclivity  to  despotism  under  the  stolen 
Dame  of  Democracy  —  some  who,  professing  heretofore,  perhaps  not 
altogether  insincerely,  to  be  opposed,  if  not  to  slavery,  at  least  to 
slavery-extension,  and  claiming  still  to  be  Republicans,  have  become 
frightened,  by  the  movements  at  the  South,  into  a  virtual,  and  eveu, 
in  some  instances,  an  avowed  abandonment  of  former  principles,  or 
what  they  called  such,  stupidly  hoping  thus  to  "  save  the   Union." 
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One  needs  but  slight  acquaintance  with  human  nature  generally,  and 
with  Southern,  slaveholding  human  nature,  in  particular,  to  see  that 
one  effect  of  such  a  course  must  be  to  win  the  well-deserved  contempt 
of  those  whom  means  like  these  are  chosen  to  conciliate. 


Southern   Barbarism. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier,  in  publishing  an  account  of  the 
mob  in  Boston,  which  disturbed  the  meetings  at  the  Tremont  Temple, 
very  appropriately  headed  it,  "  The  Power  of  Slavery  "  ;  testifying 
thus,  it  may  be  unintentionally,  that  deeds  of  outrage  and  lawless 
violence  are  the  natural  product  of  the  system,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  expected,  in  frequency  and  atrocity  proportioned  to  its  power.  If 
it  can  do  such  things  in  Massachusetts,  where  its  power,  though  felt, 
is  limited,  and  counteracted  by  strong  opposing  forces,  what  may  it, 
must  it  do,  in  those  parts  where  it  rules  with  absolute,  undisputed 
sway?  The  inference  here  implied  is  borne  out,  as  has  long  been 
notorious,  by  multitudes  of  facts.  These  ever-frequent  illustrations 
of  the  barbarism  which  always,  of  necessity,  overspreads  the  slave- 
land,  were  more  than  usually  numerous,  perhaps,  in  the  past  year, 
because  of  the  excitement  attending  a  Presidential  election  known  to 
involve  the  interests  of  slavery.  Hardly  would  the  space  at  our 
command  suffice  for  a  mere  catalogue  of  all  the  cases  which  have 
been  recorded  by  the  press.  Murder,  as  if  becoming  satiate  with  the 
number  of  its  victims,  has  almost  seemed  to  be  seeking  stimulants  to 
its  cloyed  appetite,  by  varying  the  modes  and  circumstances  of  its 
bloody  banquet.  Shot,  scourge  and  steel  have  been  among  its  instru- 
ments ;  hanging  and  drowning  and  burning  have  all  helped  to 
diversify  its  methods.  The  unburied  bodies  of  the  slain  have  been 
left  to  feed  the  birds  and  beasts.  Outrages  of  every  grade  of  less 
enormity,  from  coating  with  tar  and  feathers,  or  severely  whipping, 
down  to  mere  expulsion  from  the  South,  were  the  milder  penalties 
for  being  suspected  of  disloyalty,  in  deed  or  word  or  thought,  to  the 
domestic  institution.  Preachers  and  teachers,  lawyers  and  doctors, 
merchants,  seamen,  engineers,  mechanics,  men,  in  a  word,  of  almost 
every  lawful  occupation  —  Americans  and  foreigners,  strangers  but 
]\\>\  arrived,  and  Northern  men  long  resident  at  the  South,  and  even 
native  Southern  citizens  —  were  among  the  objects  of  suspicion  and 
proscription. 
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Some  suffered  for  things  said  or  done,  or  alleged  to  have  been  said 
or  done  ;  others  for  mere  not-saying  and  not-doing,  —  declining  to  take 
part  in  the  savage  work  of  persecution.  But  the  crime  of  all,  how- 
ever varied  in  its  form,  was  "  Abolitionism."  True,  probably  not  one 
in  fifty,  possibly  not  one  in  five  hundred  of  these  sufferers  ever  was 
an  Abolitionist,  in  any  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  here  at  the 
North,  or  in  any  other  portion  of  the  civilized  world  ;  but  doubtless 
few,  if  any  of  the  accused,  were  innocent,  according  to  the  ultra- 
Southern  definition,  which  we  copy  from  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger :  "  Ax  Abolitionist  is  any  man  who  does  not  love  slavery 
for  its  own  sake,  as  a  divine  institution  ;  who  does  not  worship  it  as 
the  corner-stone  of  civil  liberty  ;  who  does  not  adore  it  as  the  only 
possible  social  condition  on  which  a  permanent  Republican  govern- 
ment can  be  erected  ;  and  who  does  not,  in  his  inmost  soul,  desire  to 
see  it  extended  and  perpetuated  over  the  whole  earth,  as  a  means  of 
human  reformation  second  in  dignity,  importance  and  sacredness 
alone  to  the  Christian  religion.  He  who  does  not  love  African  slave- 
ry with  this  love  is  an  Abolitionist."  According  to  this  definition, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  spite  of  all  the  services  he  had  done  to  the 
Slave  Power,  was  deemed  an  "  Abolitionist,"  and,  as  such,  was 
greeted  with  rotten  eggs  and  yells  and  hisses  in  the  capital  of  Ala- 
bama; and  R.  S.  Tharen,  formerly  law-partner  of  fire-eating  Yancey, 
and  never  known  as  an  .opponent  of  slavery,  fell  under  like  condem- 
nation, and  was  driven  from  his  Southern  home,  without  being 
allowed  even  to  see  and  take  leave  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  not 
without  peril  of  his  life  from  mobs,  who  threatened  him  with  hang- 
ing, in  the  place  of  banishment.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  writing  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
said  that  "  it  matters  not  how  servile  a  Democrat  a  man  may  have 
been,  or  may  now  be,  if  he  is  from  the  '  accursed  North,'  it  is  suf- 
ficient "  to  put  him  in  jeopardy.  Testimonies  to  substantially  the 
same  effect  have  come  from  every  portion  of  the  South,  besides  abun- 
dant proof  that  Southern  birth  assures  no  man  of  safety  in  his 
native  home,  if  he  holds  back  from  the  extreme  demands  of  slavery. 

For  avowing  himself  a  Republican,  John  Nott,  of  Michigan,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Eagle,  was  hung,  near  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  in  January  last.  About  the  1st  of  September,  a  man  in 
that  city,  for  having  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  Lincoln,  "was  sent 
adrift  on  the  Mississippi,  after  being  well  tarred,"  says  the  Vicks- 
burg Sun,  which  adds,  that  "  a  short  cord  and  a  strong  limb  is  the 
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only  fit  punishment  for  such  incendiaries."  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
Wilkesbarre  (Pa.)  Record  stated,  on  the  authority  of  "  Mr.  David 
Levi,  just  returned  from  Arizona,"  that,  as  the  boat  by  which  he 
came  up  the  Mississippi  stopped  at  Natchez,  the  passengers  voted  on 
their  Presidential  preferences,  when  a  very  respectable  looking  mer- 
chant, from  Ohio,  who  voted  for  Lincoln,  was  stripped  by  the  other 
passengers,  covered  with  tar  and  feathers,  and  set  afloat  in  a  canoe." 
Just  before  the  Presidential  election,  some  men  in  Dinwiddie  county, 
Virginia,  having,  it  was  said,  declared  their  intention  to  vote  the 
Republican  ticket,  it  was  announced,  in  the  Petersburg  Express,  on 
the  authority  of  "  several  gentlemen,  that  any  one  who  comes  here 
and  hands  in  a  ticket  for  Lincoln  will  receive  thirty-nine  lashes,  and 
a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers."  Whether  any  one  ventured  to  brave 
this  threat,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  in  Fairfax  county,  the  Alexan- 
dria Gazette  says,  one  Gartrel,  who  voted  for  Lincoln,  "was  seized, 
carried  out  of  the  village,  and  blacked  completely  with  printer's  ink." 
In  New  Orleans,  the  Delta  tells  us,  the  Mayor  caused  one  Harris  to 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  "  as  a  dangerous  character,"  merely  for 
having  said  "  he  would  have  been  glad  to  vote  for  Lincoln."  Very 
much,  however,  to  the  Delta's  dissatisfaction,  a  Judge  was  found  in 
New  Orleans,  —  Judge  Hunt,  of  the  First  District  Court,  —  who  dis- 
sented from  the  Mayor's  views  of  liberty  and  law,  and  Harris, 
having  been  brought  before  him,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  imme- 
diately discharged.  But  either  the  same  or  another  Harris,  it 
appears  from  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  December  11th,  was,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  driven  from  New  Orleans  by  a  mob,  although  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  before  whom  he  had  a  sort  of  summary  trial, 
acquitted  him  of  the  charge  brought  against  him,  of  having  said  he 
was  glad  of  Lincoln's  election,  and  had  voted  for  him. 

The  Utica  Herald,  of  September  21st,  mentions  the  enforced  return 
of  a  Mr.  Keating,  of  Utica,  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  whither  he  had 
gone  on  business  a  few  days  before.  Several  other  persons,  from 
New  York,  were  sent  back  with  him,  although  the  authorities,  after 
an  examination  of  them,  pronounced  them  clear  of  all  suspicion  of 
being  "Abolition  emissaries."  While  in  Savannah,  Mr.  Keating  was 
informed  that  "a  Northern  man,  at  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  had  been 
caught  reading  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  was  tarred  and  feath- 
ered  ;  that  an  old  resident  of  Savannah,  who  refused  to  join  a  club 
to  supervise  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  citizens  and  strangers,  and 
was  therefore  suspected  of  lacking  zeal  for  the  punishment  of  offenders 
25 
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against  slavery,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  business,  and  migrate, 
to  escape  personal  indignity  and  violence."  The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Day 
Book,  of  November  30th,  mentions  a  man  named  Bulware,  formerly 
a  resident  in  Virginia,  whom  the  people  of  Winnsborough,  South 
Carolina,  had,  three  days  before,  sent  northward,  "in  charge  of  the 
Express  Company,  well  shaved,  and  bearing  on  his  back  the  marks  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  stripes,  well  laid  on,  and  consigned  to  Horace 
Greeley,  New  York."  The  not  very  definite  accusation  against  him 
is,  "  being  too  familiar  with  the  ebony  race,  and  uttering  incendiary 
language."  What  the  language  was,  or  wherein  the  familiarity  con- 
sisted, his  accusers  could  not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  condescend  to 
tell. 

A  letter  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  written  the  18th  of  last  Septem- 
ber, by  Frederic  Amthor,  a  naturalized  German  citizen  of  Texas, 
(whence  he  had  fled  to  escape  a  threatened  assassination,)  states  that, 
in  the  preceding  December,  a  young  man  named  Evans,  from  Illinois, 
was  whipped  to  death  by  a  mob,  at  Henderson,  in  that  State,  for 
having  said,  "  in  the  mildest  manner,  and  only  when  pressed  into  the 
subject,"  that  he  preferred  Free  to  Slave  States,  and  thought  slavery 
wrong.  The  Henderson  New  Era  justified  the  murder.  "  I  saw," 
continues  the  writer,  "  what  I  was  informed  was  the  body  of  Evans, 
so  decayed  and  swollen,  that  I  did  not  recognize  it.  The  hogs  and 
buzzards  were  eating  it."  Author's  own  offence,  for  which  he  had 
to  fly  to  save  his  life,  was  a  denunciation  of  mob-law,  which  his  indig- 
nation at  this  spectacle  made  him  so  incautious  as  to  utter,  although 
he  "  at  the  same  time  said,  that  Evans  had  been  a  fool  for  not  keep- 
ing his  mouth  closed  on  the  subject  of  slavery."  A  single  number  of 
the  Marianna  (Fla.)  Patriot,  last  fall,  announced  the  fatal  shooting 
of  three  men  in  its  vicinity,  by  a  gang  of  self-styled  "  Regulators." 
Not  far  from  the  same  time,  John  N.  Smith,  a  planter  in  Beaufort 
District,  South  Carolina,  having  refused  to  send  off,  at  the  bidding  of 
a  "  Vigilance  Committee,"  a  number  of  free  negroes  employed  upon 
his  plantation,  was  seized,  with  his  two  sons,  by  an  armed  band,  who 
carried  them  out  of  the  State,  forbidding  their  return,  under  penalty 
of  death  to  him,  and  of  five  hundred  lashes  to  each  of  his  sons.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  as  the  Boston  Atlas  of  the  :20th  says,  "Joseph 
W.  RlBERO,  a  native  of  Savannah,  a  carpenter,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
a  worthy  man,"  arrived  in  Boston  with  his  family.  The  "Regulators 
had  severely  whipped  him,  cut  the  hair  and  beard  from  one  side  of  his 
head  and  face,  aud  put  him  immediately  on  a  boat  bound  northward. 
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His  crime  was,  telling  a  slave,  who,  seeing  him  read  a  newspaper, 
had  asked  what  was  the  news,  that  it  was  "  nothing  but  politics," 
the  North  contending  for  freedom,  and  the  South  for  slavery ;  and, 
when  asked  if  Lincoln's  election  would  free  the  slaves,  replying  that 
he  did  not  know. 

A  single  number  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  that  of  November 
24th,  records  no  less  than  eleven  cases  of  expulsion  from  the  South, 
for  reasons  no  more  weighty,  if  not  even  less  so,  than  those  above  re- 
cited. One  of  these  was  the  case  of  William  C.  Wood,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  who  went  to  South  Carolina,  a  short  time  before, 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  as  a  teacher.  He  was  met,  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, at  Blackville,  in  that  State,  by  a  Vigilance  Committee,  who 
examined  him  "  with  politeness  and  delicacy,"  told  him  they  found 
nothing  against  him,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  suffered  him  to  go 
on.  He  was  stopped  again  at  Barnwell,  by  another  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee, "  composed  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  place,  the  edu- 
cated men, —  ministers,  physicians,  and  the  principal  slaveholders." 
They  "  courteously"  examined  him  as  to  his  sentiments  "  on  slavery, 
its  extension,  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  the  higher  law,  irrepressible  con- 
flict, &c,"  after  which  they  "all  expressed  their  admiration  at  the  able 
and  honest  manner  in  which  he  bore  himself  throughout,"  and  voted, 
—  22  to  9  —  that  he  must  leave  the  State.  They  had  the  grace  to 
pay  his  expenses  home.  On  his  way  back,  he  was  rudely  dragged 
into  the  "  negro  car,"  threatened  with  whipping,  hanging,  &c.  At 
one  station — Bamberg's  — "  where  they  had  hanged  a  man  shortly 
before,"  the  "  fellow "  who  watched  him  called  in  the  "  Vigilance 
Committee,"  several  of  whom  entered  and  tried  to  force  him  from 
the  car,  to  hang  him  ;  but  he  kept  his  hold,  and,  the  car  starting, 
they  had  to  leave  him.  Arriving  at  Charleston,  he  was  kept  over 
night  at  the  guard-house,  for  safety ;  and  the  next  day,  an  officer 
attended  him  to  the  boat,  by  which  he  returned  to  Boston.  We 
have  gathered  these  particulars  from  his  own  statement  through  the 
Boston  Journal,  in  which  he  says,  "  my  return  is  owing  to  no  impru- 
dence on  my  part.  I  could  not  change  any  act  done,  or  recall  any 
sentence  uttered  before  the  two  Vigilance  Committees.  I  say  this 
in  justice  to  myself,  to  show  that  no  Northern  man  with  Northern 
principles,  however  prudent  and  well-intentioned,  is  wanted  in  South 
Carolina  to-day;  I  was  told  that  distinctly  many  times." 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  case,  because  it  unquestiona- 
bly presents,  in  its  very  best  aspect,  the  despotic  lawlessness  of  the 
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Southern  oligarchs;  shows  the  intrinsic  barbarism  of  the  Slaveland 
in  its  comeliest  disguise,  that  to  which  the  pro-slavery  "  Conserva- 
tism "  of  the  North  is  wont  to  point  so  confidently,  as  if  it  really 
did  transform  into  an  angel  of  light  the  Satanic  form  it  thinly  covers. 
The  Boston  Courier,  for  instance,  boasts  of  the  courtesy  and  gener- 
osity with  which  the  Carolina  gentry  treated  Mr.  Wood  ;  seeming  or 
affecting  to  believe  that  robbery  so  politely  perpetrated  is  no  wrong; 
that  "  courteously "  to  banish  an  innocent  and  well-disposed  young 
man  from  a  State  in  which  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  declares  him 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen  ;  that  with 
bows  and  smiles. to  drive  him  from  the  honest  work  by  which  he 
earns  his  living ;  that,  after  exposing  him  to  insult  and  to  deadly 
peril  from  those  whose  ruffianism  is  zmpolished  and  without  disguise, 
to  lodge  him,  for  protection,  in  a  guard-house,  under  an  officer's  sur- 
veillance; and  that,  lastly,  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  all,  to 
refrain  from  compelling  him  to  pay  for  heating  the  iron  with  which 
he  is  branded  "dangerous:"  —  all  this  is,  on  the  whole,  a  rather 
beautiful  exhibition,  than  otherwise,  of  the  choicest  graces  which 
adorn  humanity. 

But  these  displays  of  Southern  courtesy  were  not  made  to  the 
sterner  sex  alone.  Last  winter,  the  Boston  Transcript  noticed  edi- 
torially the  case  of  "  a  cultivated  and  estimable  lady,  who  has  two 
young  children  to  support,  and  who,  for  the  sole  reason  that  she  was 
born  and  educated  in  New  England,  has  been  compelled  to  leave 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  she  discharged  the  duties  of  governess  in  a 
gentleman's  family."  Mrs.  Catharine  Bottsford,  of  New  York 
city,  gave,  in  the  Tribune  of  March  22d,  an  account  of  her  expe- 
rience in  Charleston.  She  went  thither  on  business,  in  December, 
1859,  and,  during  her  stay,  of  nearly  a  year,  held  no  conversation 
with  the  colored  people,  and  spoke  of  slavery — of  which  she  thought 
unfavorably — only  when  her  opinion  was  asked,  then  giving  it  in  a 
friendly  manner,  disclaiming  any  purpose  of  interference.  On  the 
27  th  of  September,  she  was  rudely  arrested,  without  a  warrant,  by 
an  officer  of  the  "Vigilant  Police,"  thrust  into  a  dark  and  filthy 
cell,  with  no  furniture  but  a  dirty  blanket,  and  kept  without  food  till 
the  evening  of  the  next  day.  Meanwhile,  she  was  examined  by  the 
Mayor,  and  afterward  by  another  magistrate,  who  told  her  that  but 
for  her  sex  she  would  have  been  hung  on  a  tree  in  the  park.  She 
was  accused  of  treason  and  sedition  and  tampering  with  slaves. 
After  the  second  night  —  when  her  friends,  were  permitted  to  see  her 
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and  bring  her  food  —  her  imprisonment  was  less  rigorous  than  at 
first ;  but  still  she  was  closely  confined  till  some  time  in  November, 
when,  at  length,  she  was  released  and  sent  back  to  New  York. 

A  Charleston  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  had 
"  carefully  examined  the  case,"  declares  that,  in  her  narrative  of 
"  her  experience  and  sufferings,  Mrs.  Bottsford  does  not,  in  one 
particular,  overstate  the  truth,  her  own  accusers  being  witnesses." 

While  yet  in  prison,  she  wrote  to  Fernando  Wood,  the  Mayor  of 
New  York,  relating  the  facts  in  her  case,  and  asking  him  to  take 
measures  for  her  release.  She  received  just  such  an  answer  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  heartless,  unprincipled,  pro-slavery  pol- 
itician who  sent  it.  With  cruel  and  insulting  coolness,  worse  even, 
if  possible,  than  the  brutal  barbarity  of  her  Southern  persecutors,  he 
took  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  against  her ;  with  an 
intensely  disgusting  affectation  of  regard  for  "  the  strict  rule  of  mo- 
rality," lectured  her  on  the  heinousness  of  her  "  crime  "  ;  and  with  a 
most  nauseating  pretence  of  a  desire  "  to  do  "  her  "  a  favor,"  coun- 
selled her  to  "  acknowledge  "  her  "  errors  in  a  spirit  of  contrition 
before  the  authorities  of  Charleston,"  who  then,  he  said,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced will  consider  your  needs,  your  widowhood  and  inexperience, 
and  on  receiving  satisfactory  assurance  that  you  will  depart  from 
the  State,  the  laws  of  which  you  have  violated,  they  will  release  you. 
No  other  power  can  aid  you  in  the  distress  you  have  brought  upon 
yourself,  and  you  must  rely  solely  on  the  mercy  of  those  who  admin- 
ister the  laws  you  have  broken,  and  the  generosity  of  the  people  you 
have  injured."  "  On  reading  this  letter,"  Mrs.  Bottsford  says, 
"  my  astonishment  only  equalled  my  indignation."  The  indignation, 
all  decent  people,  of  course,  will  share  ;  but  the  astonishment,  only 
those  who,  like  herself,  are  ignorant  enough  to  think  that  the  Mayor 
of  a  great  city,  full  of  schools  and  churches  and  newspapers,  must  be 
presumed  to  have  some  feeble  spark,  at  least,  of  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  some  slight  respect  for  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
some  faint  notion  of  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  toward  those  whom 
the  laws  he  is  chosen  to  administer  are  intended  to  protect. 

These  instances  of  barbarous  outrage,  in  its  various  forms,  with 
which  the  Slave  Power  manifests  its  rage  or  fear,  are  but  a  few  out 
of  the  many  published  by  the  press.  But  numerous  as  are  the  re- 
corded cases,  the  actual  number  is  probably  much  greater.  "  We 
have  the  best  reason  for  believing,"  says  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
"  that  nut  one  hall'  the  number  of  occurrences  of  this  character  ever 
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find  their  way  into  the  newspapers,  or  are  ever  heard  of  by  the 
North.  They  have  become  so  frequent  as  to  excite  no  special 
remark,  and  newspapers  being  few  and  far  between  in  that  region, 
many  of  them  either  never  reach  these  means  of  publicity,  or  are 
purposely  suppressed." 

Before  we  leave  this  portion  of  our  task,  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  announcing  the  deliverance  of  one  noble  victim  of  slaveholding 
tyranny,  whose  case  was  mentioned  in  our  last  Report.  In  that,  we 
gave  a  narrative  of  the  arrest  and  trial,  conviction  and  sentence  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Worth,  of  North  Carolina,  accused  of  circulating  in- 
cendiary publications;  and  of  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
appeal  was  made,  it  seems,  with  a  hope  not  so  much  of  a  reversal  of 
the  decision,  as  of  his  being  released  on  bail,  so  that  he  could  come 
North  and  raise  means  to  indemnify  his  bondsmen.  He  had  some 
friends  among  the  slaveholders,  and  two  of  these  gave  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $3,000  for  his  appearance  at  the  Court.  A  third,  the  Fay- 
etteville  Presbyterian  says,  "conducted  him  in  safety  from  the  State"; 
and  on  the  7th  of  May  last,  he  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  filling  the  spacious  Assembly  Rooms  in  Broadway, 
New  York. 

How  slaves  are  likely  to  fare,  among  those  who  treat  white  free- 
men in  the  way  which  we  have  described  above,  is  matter  of  easy 
inference.  We  give,  however,  to  confirm  the  inference,  a  few  of  the 
facts  bearing  on  this  point,  which  the  past  year  has  brought  to  our 
notice.  The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  of  the  12th  of  June  last,  states 
that  on  the  11th,  a  slave  of  one  William  Smith  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  in  Oglethorpe  county,  by  a  number  of  the  citizens,  for  having 
killed  his  master,  on  the  9th.  A  letter  to  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  En- 
quirer, from  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  dated  October  9th,  says  that  a  slave 
belonging  to  Major  Cockev,  of  that  county,  was  that  day  arrested, 
tried  by  about  150  of  the  citizens,  condemned,  and,  before  night,  was 
burned  to  ashes,  near  Gen.  Gunn's  plantation,  seven  miles  north  of 
Tuskegee.     His  crime   is  not  named,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 

o 

"such  that  no  mercy  could  be  shown  ;"  and  the  letter  pronounces 
the  punishment  "  horrid  but  just."  From  the  Harris  County  (Ga.) 
Enterprise  we  learn,  that  in  February  last,  a  crowd  of  men,  "  in 
despite  of  all  remonstrances"  from  the  sheriff  and  other  citizens, 
broke  into  the  jail  of  that  county,  took  thence  a  slave  named 
Geokgk,  who  had  been  committed  a  few  days  before,  to  await  trial 
at  the  April  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  on  the  charge  of  having 
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committed  an  outrage  upon  a  Mrs.  Middlebrook  ;  carried  him  about 
two  miles  from  town,  chained  him  to  a  tree,  and  burned  him  to 
death.     He  protested  his  innocence  to  the  last. 

We  see  how  crimes  committed,  or  alleged  to  be  committed,  by 
slaves  are  punished.  A  few  instances  may  serve  to  show  what  meas- 
ure of  penal  justice  is  meted  to  those  committed  on  them.  The 
heaviest  penalty  of  which  we  remember  to  have  ever  heard,  for  a 
crime  of  which  a  slave  was  the  victim,  was  accorded  by  the  Circuit 
Court  in  Mecklenburg  county,  Va.,  last  fall,  to  Charles  Hudson, 
a  man  of  over  sixty  years,  convicted  of  "  murder  in  the  second 
degree."  It  was  proved,  says  the  Petersburg  Express,  of  Septem- 
ber 29th,  that  "  on  the  4th  of  last  July,  one  of  the  hottest  days  of 
the  past  summer,  Hudson  stripped  his  slave  woman  Jane  entirely 
naked,  tied  her  to  a  tree,  and  whipped  her  for  three  hours,  with  occa- 
sional intermissions  of  a  few  minutes.  One  witness  testified  that  he 
heard  distinctly,  at  the  distance  of  GOO  yards,  both  the  noise  of  the 
switch  and  the  screams  and  entreaties  of  the  woman.  She  was  buried 
the  same  afternoon."  The  murderer  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  years 
in  the  penitentiary.  This  is  boasted  of  by  the  Express  and  the 
Clarksville  Tobacco  Plant,  as  "one  of  those  cases  which  thoroughly 
vindicate  Southern  character  against  the  aspersions  cast  upon  us  by 
our  enemies  at  the  North.  It  develops  what  is  as  true  of  us  as  of 
any  other  people  on  the  civilized  globe,  that  we  utterly  detest  and 
abhor  cruelty  and  barbarity,  whether  to  whites  or  blacks."  But  if  the 
slave  had  killed  the  master,  not  with  three  hours  of  torture,  but  by  a 
single,  sudden  stroke,  what  would  have  been  the  punishment? 

The  Charlottsville  (Va.)  Review  relates  another  slave-murder, 
which  was  committed  near  Gordonsville,  not  far  from  the  same  time 
as  the  one  just  mentioned.  A  slave  of  a  Mr.  Garth  was  beaten 
severely  with  a  stick,  by  the  overseer,  and  then,  with  his  feet  tied, 
was  plunged  head  downward  into  a  hogshead  of  water,  and  held 
about  three-cpiarters  of  a  minute.  When  taken  out,  he  died  within 
three  minutes.  A  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict,  "Died  from 
congestion  of  the  brain."  The  Review  adds,  "  We  heard  recently  of 
another  case,  where  a  negro  was  punished  in  a  neighboring  county, 
and  died  within  a  minute  or  two  afterward.  The  verdict  in  this  case 
was,  'Died  of  a  combination  of  circumstances.'"  What  proof  do 
these  cases  give  of  the  alleged  Virginian  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and 
barbarity?  Near  Whitesville,  N.  0.,  a  man  named  Mitchell,  over- 
seer for  F.  George,  convicted  last  fall  of  causing  the  death  of  a 
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necro  by  -whipping,  was  sentenced  to  be  branded,  and  to  serve  six 
months  in  prison."  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  woman  named  Hertzer 
has  recently  been  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $500,  and  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment,  for  whipping  a  slave  to  death.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
one  Jacob  Patten,  living  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Missouri, 
-whipped  a  slave  woman  to  death.  He  was  arrested,  and  gave  bail  in 
the  sum  of  $2,500  to  appear  at  the  Circuit  Court.  Had  his  crime 
been  selling  to  his  white  neighbors  books  to  prove  that  slaveholding 
is  bad  economy,  his  bail  would  hardly  have  been  so  light,  as  witness 
Daniel  Worth's  case. 


Slave  Insurrections. 

Last  summer  and  fall,  the  South  was  widely  agitated  by  rumors  of 
insurrectionary  plots  among  the  slaves,  instigated,  of  course,  by  that 
frio-htful  bugbear  of  the  Slaveland,  "  Abolition  emissaries."  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  Slave  States  had  its  share  of  these  real  or  imagined 
or  pretended  plots  ;  but  their  principal  theatre,  in  which  was  seen 
the  most  ferocious  and  murderous  excitement,  was  Texas.  During 
the  excessive  heat  and  drought  of  July  and  August,  destructive  fires 
broke  out  in  three  or  four  considerable  towns  in  Northern  Texas. 
The  whole  business  portion  of  Dallas  was  consumed  on  the  8th  of 
July  ;  a  large  part  of  Henderson,  on  the  5th  of  August ;  and,  in  the 
interval,  some  scattered  buildings  here  and  there,  and  parts  of  another 
town  or  two.  Straightway  a  loud  alarm  was  sounded,  as  much,  no 
doubt,  by  malice  as  by  fear,  and  not  improbably  a  great  deal  more. 
Dr.  Pryor,  editor  of  the  Dallas  Herald,  in  a  letter  written  on  the 
15th  of  July,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  "  most  diabolical  plan  to 
devastate  this  entire  portion  of  Northern  Texas ;  "  and  ascribed  the 
plot  to  "white  men,  friends  of  the  Abolition  preachers  Blunt  and 
McKinney,  who  were  expelled  from  the  country  last  year."  The 
country  was  to  be  made  helpless  by  "laying  it  waste  with  fire,  de- 
stroying all  the  ammunition,  provisions,  arms,  &c,"  and  then,  on  elec- 
tion day  in  August,  there  was  to  be  a  general  insurrection,  aided  by 
emissaries  from  the  North,  and  persons  friendly  to  them  in  Texas. 
"  This  sphere  of  operations  is  districted  and  sub-districted,  giving  to 
each  division  a  close  supervision  by  one  energetic  white  man,  who 
controls  the  negroes  as  his  subordinates."  The  writer  added,  "Make 
these  facts  known  by  issuing  extras  to  be  sent  in  every  direction." 
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The  press  in  all  parts  of  the  State  took  up  the  cry,  and  repeated 
it  from  time  to  time,  with  such  variations  and  amplifications  as  were 
suggested  by  multiplying  reports  of  fresh  atrocities  and  new  discov- 
eries. The  few  uncpiestionable  facts  were  multiplied  many  fold  by 
flying  rumors.  "  It  is  reported,"  was  the  authority  for,  almost  every 
day,  some  fresh  arrival  of  dreadful  tidings.  "  It  seems,"  said  a  jour- 
nal in  the  panic-stricken  region,  "that  as  fast  as  the  fire  is  put  out  in 
one  town,  it  is  kindled  in  another,  and  no  day  passes  but  that  the 
flames  are  rising  in  some  portion  of  the  State,  kindled  by  tbe  torches 
of  Abolitionism."  The  Bonham  Era,  of  July  17th,  published  Pryor's 
letter,  with  editorial  comments,  all  conspicuously  headed  with  these 
words  of  terrible  import  to  a  people  made  cowards  by  the  tyrant's 
instinct:  "Fearful  Abolition  Raid  —  Insurrection  of  Negroes  —  Os- 
sawatamie  Brown  among  us  —  Northern  Texas  to  be  Laid  Waste  — 
The  Work  already  Commenced."  The  Houston  Telegraph,  of  the 
19th,  spoke  of  "other  fires  in  that  section";  mentioned  the  arrest 
of  two  men  from  Kansas,  who  "  have  been  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  several  of  these  fires,  just  before  they  broke  out  "  ;  and  "  sin- 
cerely hoped"  that,  if  the  origin  of  the  fires  "  should  turn  out  as  sus- 
pected, the  New  York  Tribune  may  have  something  on  which  to 
hang  a  sensation  story  of  Abolitionists  being  burned  alive  in  Texas"; 
as  "  their  insanity  is  of  a  nature  that  burning  alive  will  cure,  as  well 
as  prevent  the  spread  of." 

The  work  of  arresting  and  whipping  slaves,  to  extort  confessions, 
and  of  driving  off  or  hanging  white  men  suspected  of  not  thinking 
slavery  divine,  was  begun  at  once,  and  prosecuted  with  the  vigor  de- 
manded by  the  supposed  extremity  of  the  peril.  Such  testimony,  we 
may  be  sure,  was  obtained  as  suited  the  purpose  of  the  examiners. 
A  letter  copied  in  the  Houston  Telegraph,  of  July  31st,  from  Judge 
Buford,  of  Dallas,  said  that  a  Committee,  just  organized  there,  "had 
ascertained  the  existence  of  a  most  perfect  and  thorough  organization, 
having  for  its  object  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. Under  the  lash,  the  negroes  have  admitted  that  they  had  in 
their  possession  deadly  poisons,  to  be  administered  to  their  masters' 
families  in  food ;  and  when  demanded  of  them,  they  have  gone  to  the 
kitchen  and  produced  the  poison."  On  the  28th,  the  same  journal  gave 
the  statement  of  a  Mr.  Cruger,  "just  down  from  the  upper  country," 
that  "  in  Dallas,  they  have  some  eight  or  ten  negroes,  who  appear  to 
be  the  ringleaders,  in  confinement.  They  will  probably  be  hung. 
They  had  whipped  some  seventy  or  eighty,  who  know  of  the  conspir- 
26 
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acy,  but  failed  to  inform  on  the  conspirators."  And  a  week  or  two 
later,  it  said,  "  runaways  are  taken  up,  who,  under  the  lash,  con- 
fess that  they  were  enticed  away  by  white  men.  *  *  *  Vigilance 
committees,  composed  of  the  best  citizens,  have  been  formed  in  nearly 
every  county.  Scarcely  a  day  passes,  but  some  agent  of  these  com- 
mittees passes  through  Houston,  having  in  charge  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter, taking  him  out  of  the  State.  Wherever  anything  is  proven 
beyond  possibility  of  a  doubt,  a  halter  at  the  nearest  tree  expiates 
the  guilt.  We  have  accounts  of  the  hanging  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
men,  of  whom  five  have  been  whites,  according  to  the  verdict  of  these 
committees.  We  uphold  the  action  of  these  committees,  so  far  as  it 
has  come  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  wherein  the 
slow  process  of  the  law  cannot  be  trusted." 

A  letter  to  the  Telegraph,  written  in  Dallas,  July  21st,  stated  that 
"  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  negroes  have  been  arrested,"  and,  when 
examined,  apart  from  each  other,  disclosed  a  conspiracy,  abetted  by 
Abolition  emissaries  from  the  North,  and  "  by  those  in  our  midst "  ; 
that  "  each  county  in  Northern  Texas  has  a  white  supervisor,  and  is 
laid  off  into  districts,  under  his  sub-agents,  who  control  the  action  of 
the  negroes  " ;  that  "  many  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  were 
singled  out  for  assassination,  when  escaping  from  their  burning 
homes  "  ;  that  "  poisoning  was  to  be  added,  the  old  females  to  be 
slaughtered  with  the  men,  and  the  young  and  handsome  women  to  bepar- 
celed  out  among  these  scoundrels  " ;  and  that  a  "  large  reiuforcement 
of  Abolitionists  are  expected,  on  the  first  of  August,  to  be  aided  by 
recruits  from  the  Indian  tribes.  *  *  *  Our  jail  is  filled  with  the  vil- 
lains, many  of  whom  will  be  hung,  and  that  very  soon."  A  somewhat 
different  account  of  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators  is  given  in  the 
Telegraph  of  the  28th.  "  Throughout  the  whole  region,  embracing 
Dallas,  Ellis,  Tarrant  and  Denton  counties,  the  testimony  of  the 
negroes  has  been  the  same  ;  that  they  were  to  burn  the  houses  and  mur- 
der the  women,  then  attack  the  people  at  the  polls,  aided  by  the  expected 
Abolition  band,  and,  having  got  possession  of  arms,  provisions,  &c, 
fight  their  way  to  Mexico."  A  dispatch,  dated  Galveston,  August 
12th,  said,  "Two  thousand  Abolitionists  are  in  Anderson  county,  in- 
citing an  insurrection  among  the  slaves." 

Large  quantities  of  arms  and  of  poison  were  said  to  have  been 
found  in  possession  of  the  slaves,  in  different  places.  The  Navarro 
Express  stated,  that  "  an  Abolitionist  was  caught,  at  Fort  Worth, 
who  had  just  distributed  fifty  guns  and  fifty  six-shooters  among  the 
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negroes.  Another  was  arrested,  in  Parker  county,  for  a  similar  act. 
Both  were  hung."  The  Quitman  Herald,  of  August  15th,  reported, 
on  information  of  "  a  gentleman  from  Denton  county,"  that  "  a  negro 
had  been  arrested,  in  that  county,  in  whose  possession  twenty- four 
bottles  of  strychnine  were  found."  The  Tyler  Reporter,  of  the  7th, 
said,  that  at  Athens,  Henderson  county,  on  the  5th,  "  over  one  hun- 
dred bottles  of  strychnine  were  found  in  possession  of  negroes.  The 
plot  was  to  poison  as  many  as  possible  at  breakfast,  and  then  the 
knife  and  the  pistol,  with  which  they  were  well  supplied,  were  to  do 
the  remainder  of  the  work."  The  same  paper  mentioned  a  letter 
from  Rusk,  Cherokee  county,  giving  "  an  account  of  a  plot  to  poison 
the  whole  community  on  election  day.  Poison  was  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  several  of  the  negroes,  and  confessions  are  elicited  of  a 
determination  to  poison  and  murder  the  whole  people."  In  Austin, 
the  State  Gazette  announced  the  discovery  of  "  pistols,  knives,  bul- 
lets, muskets,  a  keg  half  full  of  powder  and  a  bottle  of  powder,"  in 
the  quarters  of  the  negroes.  The  Colorado  Citizen  said,  that  an 
armed  negro,  who  was  shot  in  Colorado  county,  while  running  from 
a  white  man  who  had  hailed  him,  "  lived  a  short  time,  and  stated 
that  some  dozen  armed  negroes  were  together,  in  Barnard  bottom, 
but  he  said  nothing  of  their  (plans  or  intentions."  But  a  volume 
would  hardly  hold  all  the  alarming  stories,  told  by  the  newspapers, 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State,  each  paper  being  apparently  emulous 
not  to  be  outdone  by  another  in  this  sort  of  intelligence.  How  many 
innocent  men,  both  white  and  black,  were  murdered,  in  the  frenzy  of 
fear  and  rage  excited  by  these  tales,  none,  probably,  but  the  Omnis- 
cient, knows.  Besides  the  many  published  instances  of  hanging, 
shooting,  and  the  like,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  others  never  were 
made  public.  The  Belton  Democrat  said,  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  "  We  understand  that  several  Abolitionists  have  been  quietly 
hung  in  Northern  Texas  —  the  object  being  not  to  spread  such  facts, 
until  they  secure  many  others,  whose  names  have  been  revealed  by 
appropriate  committees."  How  many  were,  in  all,  thus  "  quietly  " 
disposed  of,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  guess.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  who  had  been  travelling  in  Southern  Kan- 
sas, and  conversing  with  the  many  refugees  from  Texas  whom  he 
found  there,  wrote,  on  the  14th  of  October,  that  "  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  these  enormities  have  yet  appeared  in  print." 

Among  the  victims  whose  names  have  appeared  was  Dr.  Siireeves, 
an  emigrant  from  Illinois,  who,  says  the  Canton  (III.)  Reyister,  of 
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October  23d,  was  not  only  not  an  Abolitionist,  but  was  in  favor  of 
slavery,  and  was  preparing  to  make  investments  in  negroes."  But 
he  was  "  a  Northern  man,  coming  from  a  section  where  free  white 
labor  is  respected."  Another  was  a  Mrs.  Foster,  also  from  Illinois, 
who,  with  her  husband  and  family,  was  returning  to  that  State,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Texan  ruffians,  when  they  were 
overtaken,  and  she  was  hung.  The  husband,  with  the  rest  of  his  and 
Dr.  Siireeves'  families,  escaped.  Another  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bew- 
ley,  a  native,  it  is  said,  of  Tennessee,  and  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  North.  The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Christian  Advocate, 
who  knew  him,  describes  him  as  "  a  cautious,  deliberate  man,  no 
Abolitionist,  though  an  Anti-Slavery  man  of  the  Washington  and 
Jefferson  school,  modest  and  peaceful,  and  esteemed  for  his  unob- 
trusive and  genuine  piety."  "His  views  of  slavery,"  says  the  Albany 
Journal,  "were  of  the  mildest  character,  and  he  would  be  deemed  the 
last  man  to  thrust  his  views  offensively  —  mild  and  conservative  though 
they  were  —  upon  any  community."  He  had  left  Texas,  but  was  fol- 
lowed, and  taken  near  Springfield,  Missouri,  carried  back  to  Fort 
Worth,  "  and,  on  the  13th  of  September,"  says  a  letter  of  ■  October 
4th,  to  the  Texas  Christian  Advocate,  "  was  hung,  on  the  same 
limb  on  which  Mr.  Crawford  had  been  hung  before."  The  letter 
also  gives  a  rumor,  that  "  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Bewley,  Rev.  Mr. 
Willett,  has  been  taken,  in  Missouri,  and  is  now  on  his  way  back  to 
Fort  Worth,  where  he  will  hang  on  the  same  limb."  This,  happily, 
proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Mr.  Willett,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
escaped  from  his  pursuers,  and  reached  Southern  Kansas  safely, 
after  being  eight  days  in  the  woods,  with  no  food  but  nuts. 

The  Mr.  Crawford,  alluded  to  above,  was  a  quiet,  industrious 
fanner  and  mechanic,  in  politics  a  Democrat,  originally  from  Maine, 
who  went,  with  his  young  family,  from  Minnesota  to  Tarrant  county, 
Texas,  in  the  fall  of  1859,  and  had  ever  since  been  diligently  follow- 
ing his  lawful  callings  there,  molesting  no  one,  and  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  slaves,  but  as  his  business  required.  He  had  received 
no  hint  that  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  till,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
three  armed  men  —  the  leader  a  slaveholding  neighbor  —  took  him 
from  his  work,  about  half  a  mile  from  home,  and  hung  him  on  a  tree. 
The  next  day,  according  to  the  Fort  Worth  Chief,  "  a  large  and 
respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Tarrant  county"  met,  and, 
among  other  things,  unanimously  "  resolved,  that  we  endorse  the 
action  of  those  who  hung  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  convinced,  as  we  are, 
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from  the  evidence  upon  which  he  was  hung,  that  he  richly  deserved 
his  fate."  What  that  evidence  was  they  did  not  say,  for,  though  they 
referred  to  the  alleged  incendiary  fires,  with  manifest  design  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  was  somehow  connected  with  the  supposed  in- 
cendiaries, they  did  not  charge  him  with  such  connection.  After  the 
murder,  three  men  went  to  his  house,  "appointed,"  they  told  his  Wffe, 
"to  examine  his  letters  and  private  papers."  A  timely  movement  to 
find  evidence  against  him  !  They  searched  wherever  they  thought 
papers  might  be  concealed,  but  admitted  that  they  found  nothing  to 
criminate  him.  His  wife  states,  that  one  man, —  the  son-in-law  of 
the  chief  murderer,  —  who  "had  been  from  home,  and  did  not  return 
till  after  the  murder  had  been  done,  denounced  the  act,  and  said  they 
had  killed  an  innocent  man." 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  relates  a  case,  which,  it  says,  "  affords 
a  painful  illustration  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Texas,  and  an  idea  of 
the  wrong  which  may,  in  the  haste  of  the  excitement,  be  done  to  the 
innocent "  ;  and  presents  "a  cogent  reason  for  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion" in  dealing  with  the  suspected,  "  who  may  be  not  only  innocent 
and  true,  but  friendly  and  brotherly."  It  is  that  "  of  a  well-known 
citizen  of  New  Orleans,  himself  a  slaveholder,  born  in  a  Slave  State, 
and  identified  with  the  institutions  of  the  South  ;  "  —  a  Mr.  Savers, 
"  for  twenty  years  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  stock  in  this  city." 
He  went  to  Texas  early  in  the  summer,  intending  to  buy  and  stock 
a  farm,  and,  on  his  return,  happened  to  be  near  Dallas  about  the 
time  of  the  fire  there.  Going  thence  to  Palestine,  in  Anderson 
county,  and  failing  there  to  make  connection  with  the  stage  for 
Crockett,  he  tried  to  procure  a  private  conveyance,  as  his  business 
forbade  delay.  His  coming  from  the  way  of  Dallas,  and  his  anxiety 
to  hasten  out  of  the  State,  excited  suspicion ;  a  crowd  gathered  ;  no 
explanation  would  satisfy  them  ;  and,  but  for  his  drawing  a  revolver, 
and  avowing  his  purpose  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and 
then  making  himself  known  as  a  Mason  to  members  of  that  frater- 
nity, and  thus  gaining  time,  through  their  aid,  for  a  cool  investigation, 
he  would  probably  have  been  hung  as  an  incendiary,  flying  from  the 
scene  of  his  crime ;  and  another  would  have  been  added  to  the  long 
list  of  murders,  perpetrated  under  the  pretence  of  meeting,  by  a  sum- 
mary justice,  an  exigency,  "  wherein,"  as  the  Houston  Telegraph 
expressed  it,  "  the  slow  process  of  the  law  cannot  be  trusted." 

One  of  those  lawless  executions,  which  have  become  so  common, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  not  entirely  explicable,  even  by  the 
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organs  of  Supreme  Judge  Lynch  themselves.  The  Navarro  Ex- 
press states,  that,  "  on  Thursday  morning,  the  2d  inst.,  [August, 
probabl}',  as  Thursday  was  the  2d  of  that  month,]  four  respectable 
citizens  of  the  county,  all  members  of  our  County  Court,  were  found 
hung  in  the  public  square  of  this  town.  Various  are  the  conjectures 
as  fo  the  causes  of  this  unfortunate  affair.  We  presume,  however, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  members  of  the  County 
Court."  The  precise  point  of  this  attempted  explanation,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  not  quite  clear  to  us.  Is  it,  that  Judge  Lynch  and  his  ever- 
prompt  executives  consider  it  a  sort  of  treason  to  hold  a  regular 
judicial  office  within  the  assumed  jurisdiction  of  his  self-constituted 
tribunal  ?  "  Manifestly  so,"  is  the  first  thought.  But  then,  the  Ex- 
press goes  on  to  "  enter  "  its  "  declaration,  that  we  know  of  no  con- 
duct of  theirs  which  deserved  such  a  severe  penalty";  says,  "  it  is 
thought  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Justice  could  have  saved  them 
from  such  a  fate  "  ;  and  "  withholds  comment,"  till  it  shall  get  "  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts."  So  it  is  left  a  mystery,  why  the  hanging  of 
"  four  respectable  citizens,"  in  the  public  square  of  the  county  cap- 
ital, should  be  "  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  members  of  the 
County  Court." 

For  more  than  two  months,  the  panic,  or  the  pretence  of  one,  con- 
tinued, though  with  varying  intensity ;  but  bearing  all  the  while 
its  fruits  of  violence  and  blood.  For  a  time,  the  stories  of  the  Texan 
journals  found  a  measure  of  belief  at  the  North,  also,  and  furnished 
marrowy  texts  from  which  to  preach  against  the  wicked  Abolition- 
ists. But  the  measure  of  belief,  we  think,  was  scanty,  at  its  largest; 
and  ere  long,  as  the  tragic  farce  went  on,  the  utter  absurdity  of  much, 
the  great  improbability  of  more,  and  the  dubious  authority  of  nearly 
all,  which  was  reported,  brought  those  to  doubt  who  had  inclined  to 
trust,  and  confirmed,  in  disbelief,  those  who  had  been  unbelieving  all 
along;  till  it  became  the  general  conviction,  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "  the  great  Texas  Abolition  Plot  was  no 
plot  at  all ;  the  negroes  have  never  been  tampered  with ;  and  all 
the  real  strychnine  that  has  beeu  distributed  in  the  State  is  that 
which  is  compounded  with  the  nauseous  whiskey,  sold  as  a  beverage, 
on  the  borders."  The  real  plot  was  not  among  the  slaves  and  their 
white  friends,  but  was  a  scheme  of  the  extreme  slaveholding  party 
leaders,  we  believe,  to  rid  the  State  of  that  class  of  its  people,  who, 
they  thought,  would  be  opposed  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  extrem- 
ists.    The  Anti-Slavery  Germans,  and  the  little   handful   of  Meth- 
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odists  adhering  to  the  Northern  Church,  as  well  as  all  those  emigrants 
from  the  North,  who  were  suspected  of  loving  the  Union  more  than 
slavery,  might,  if  permitted  to  remain,  be  hindrances  to  the  execution 
of  plans  now  almost  ripe,  and  destined  soon  to  be  disclosed.  They 
must  therefore  be  removed  ;  and,  to  that  end,  the  passions  of  the 
populace  must  be  sufficiently  inflamed  against  them  to  render  their 
expulsion  sure.  Opportunely  for  this  nefarious  purpose,  a  few  un- 
usually destructive  fires  broke  out,  which  were  most  likely  acci- 
dental, or,  if  not,  were  set  by  men  of  widely  different  characters  and 
aims  from  theirs,  and  with  whom  they  had  no  connection.  But  no 
matter  for  that.  It  was  the  easiest  of  tasks  to  make  the  unreflect- 
ing, prejudiced,  excitable  masses  of  a  slaveholding  State  believe,  that 
they  were  instigators  of  the  mischief,  and  the  slaves  their  agents  in  it. 
To  gain  this  point,  it  was  not  necessary  to  construct  such  tales  as 
would  abide  intelligent,  impartial  scrutiny.  Exaggeration,  inconsist- 
ency, and  violent  improbability,  even  to  what  would  elsewhere  be 
incredibility,  were  therefore  boldly  ventured,  and  with  the  evidently 
expected  result. 

As  to  the  alleged  extent  of  the  pretended  insurrectionary  plots,  the 
New  York  Tribune,  of  September  7th,  well  says:  "Having  so  much, 
we  naturally  expect  much  more.  An  insurrection,  ripe  enough  to 
have  advanced  to  conflagration  all  over  a  State  —  well  organized 
enough  to  do  all  this  with  impunity  —  must  be  advancing,  in  other 
ways,  to  some  final  consummation.  We  have  the  insurrection  — 
where  are  the  insurgents?  That  any  negroes  have  publicly  banded 
together  ;  that  any  murders  have  been  committed  by  them  ;  that 
there  has  been  anywhere  any  symptom  of  violence  or  outbreak,  or 
even  any  rumors  of  such  violence,  other  than  the  alleged  fires ;  that 
any  of  them  have  armed  with  murderous  intent;  —  for  any  of  these 
things,  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  of  weight  enough  to  make 
it  appear  even  in  a  Texas  newspaper.  *  *  *  The  story  of  the 
strychnine,  one  would  think,  would  have  destroyed  the  credulity  of 
the  most  alarmed.  A  hundred  bottles  of  this  deadly  poison,  a  grain 
of  which  any  man,  however  trustworthy  and  respectable  he  may  seem 
to  be,  would  find  it  difficult  to  purchase  of  any  druggist  in  this  city  ! 
A  hundred  bottles  in  the  hands  of  negroes,  in  a  small  and  obscure 
frontier  village  in  Texas,  all  of  whose  inhabitants,  no  doubt,  could  be 
disposed  of  by  a  vial  full !"  The  same  journal,  a  week  later,  after 
citing  the  testimony  of  two  Southern  papers,  to  corroborate  its  own, 
continued:  "  It  may  now  be  considered  as  an  established  fact,  that 
the  pretended  plot  was  a  pretence  ami  a  sham." 
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The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  from  whom  we  quoted 
on  a  former  page,  says  of  the  refugees  from  Texas,  whom  he  met  in 
Kansas,  they  every  one  "  protested  solemnly  against  there  being  a 
word  of  truth  about  the  thousand  rumors  of  slave  insurrections,  burning 
of  houses,  fomenting  troubles,  and  the  like,  by  the  Abolitionists."  It 
was  their  belief,  that  the  accusers  "  had,  in  some  cases,  fired  their 
own  buildings,  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  these  false  charges."  They 
all  agreed  in  saying,  also,  that  the  cause  of  the  present  outbreak  is 
the  determination  of  the  Slave  Power  to  "purge  the  Northern  portion 
of  the  State  of  its  freedom-loving  population,"  lest  it  should  become 
a  Free  State,  in  case  of  a  division  —  soon  expected  —  of  the  original 
State  into  two.  A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  writing 
from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  alluding  to  the  accounts  of  fires  in  Texas, 
says  he  is  reminded  that,  "  some  time  ago,  certain  leading  men,  con- 
nected with  the  Blue  Lodges  in  Missouri,  were  heard  to  say  that,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  Republican  party,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  up 
another  John  Brown  raid  upon  the  South,  and  that  this  would  be 
done,  at  the  proper  time.  When  it  was  suggested,  that  a  step  of 
that  character  would  result  in  the  loss  of  life  to  many  innocent  per- 
sons, answer  was  made,  that  a  few  lives  were  nothing  in  the  scale, 
compared  with  keeping  the  Federal  Government  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democracy  and  of  the  South."  The  slaveholders  of  Texas  were 
no  doubt  as  zealous  to  keep  the  Federal  Government  in  the  hands  of 
the  South  as  were  those  of  Missouri,  and  as  unscrupulous  about  the 
means  of  doing  it,  as  well  as  of  providing  for  the  contingency  of  fail- 
ure in  that  direction.  A  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  dated 
"  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  October  5th,"  in  reviewing  "the  probabilities 
and  facts  "  relating  to  the  "Abolition  plot,"  says,  that  "  more  strych- 
nine is  found,  or  said  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  than  has  ever  been 
imported  into  the  State  "  ;  speaks  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  they 
are  reported  to  have ;  and  adds,  "  Is  it  not  time  to  begin  to  look  for 
some  fruits  of  all  this  preparation?  *  *  *  It  is  quite  strange,  that 
all  the  hanging  and  shooting  and  whipping  is  confined  to  the  Abo- 
litionists and  negroes.    But  it  is  so.    There  is  not  one  exception  yet." 

Some  even  of  the  Southern  journals  helped  to  expose  the  absurdity 
of  the  rumors  about  the  "  plot."  The  Mobile  Reyister,  of  September 
9th,  treats  them  as  unworthy  of  belief,  and  as  bearing  "contradiction 
on  their  face";  and,  alluding  to  the  strychnine  stories,  says,  "a  hun- 
dred bottles  of  strychnine  are  found  in  the  keeping  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, when  probably  all  the  chemical  laboratories  in  the  Union 
could  not  furnish  that  quantity  at  any  one  time."     The  New  Orleans 
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Picayune,  of  September  8th,  says,  "  The  investigations  which  have 
been  prosecuted  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Texas  have  not  devel- 
oped, with  any  degree  of  distinctness,  the  existence  of  any  other  plot 
for  ruin  than  what  a  few  desperate  characters,  without  connection 
with  or  hope  of  help  from  any  other  quarter,  might  have  formed. 
In  some  cases,  the  negro  population  have  been  demoralized  evidently 
by  the  insidious  promises  of  white  men.  But  not  half  of  what  has 
been  confessed  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  later  facts.  The  strychnine 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  hands  of  negroes  turns  out  to  be 
very  harmless,  having  no  affinity  with  the  deadly  poison  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be."  The  Marshall  (Texas)  Republican  also  states,  on 
the  authority  of  "Mr.  John  D.  Evans,"  who  had  made  a  tour  through 
several  of  the  disturbed  counties,  that  "  the  supposed  poison  in  the 
hands  of  the  negroes,  when  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  turned  out 
to  be  a  harmless  preparation."  And  of  their  statements,  that  they 
had  been  told  to  poison  their  masters  with  it,  the  Republican  sensibly 
enough  remarks,  that  "  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  testimony 
obtained  by  coercion  or  intimidation."  The  Cameron  Sentinel,  after 
mentioning  that  the  patrol  in  Cameron  had  found  four  guns,  a  pistol, 
a  dirk  knife,  powder,  shot,  &c,  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes,  adds,  that 
"  it  does  not  certainly  appear  that  the  negroes  had  these  arms  for 
any  bad  purpose."  The  Houston  Republic,  of  July  28th,  could  not 
"for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  suspicion  excited  of  Abolition  incen- 
diarism can  be  well  founded  in  fact."  A  resident  of  Lamar  county, 
Texas,  wrote  in  September  to  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Democrat,  declar- 
ing the  "  reports  of  emissaries,  insurrections,  &c,  circulated  through 
our  State,  and  published  and  accredited  by  many  of  the  papers  in  the 
older  States,"  to  be  "  altogether  unfounded."  "  The  origin  of  the 
fires,"  which  had  been  imputed  to  incendiaries,  "  as  far  as  ascer- 
tained, was  from  some  accidental  cause.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  of  a  single  ii  stance  in  which  there  was  the  slightest  evidence 
that  it  was  the  work  of  an  Abolition  emissary.  I  have  not  met  with 
a  single  man  who  knows  of  an  authenticated  instance  of  poison  found 
in  the  possession  of  negroes,  and  in  wells,  &c.  It  is'  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  best  citizens,  after  mature  deliberation  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject,  that  these  reports  had  their  origin  in  the 
minds  of  scheming  politicians,  and  are  a  part  of  that  great  plan  con- 
cocted and  being  put  in  execution  to  '  nerve  the  Southern  arm,  and 
excite  the  Southern  mind,  preparatory  to  precipitating  the  Cotton 
States  into  a  revolution.'  " 
27 
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Next  to  Texas,  Alabama  seems  to  have  been  the  most  alarmed  by 
stories  of  slave  conspiracies.  The  Selma  Issue,  of  August  31st,  re- 
ports "  our  town  and  vicinity  "  as  excited  by  "  vague  rumors  of  a 
contemplated  insurrection,"  which,  after  "  floating  around  for  some 
time,  began  to  assume  a  more  tangible  form."  A  Committee  was 
organized,  and  their  investigation  "  developed  a  number  of  facts, 
tending  to  show  that  the  rumors  were  by  no  means  groundless." 
Two  white  men  and  eigbt  or  ten  negroes  were  arrested  and  commit- 
ted to  jail  to  await  examination.  Before  light  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  a  party  gained  access  to  the  jail  by  stratagem,  took  out 
one  of  the  white  men,  Maiian  by  name,  and  "  hung  him  to  a  shade 
tree,  in  full  view  of  the  jail."  The  Issue  also  spoke  of  eighteen  men 
arrested  at  Talladega,  and  three  hundred  more  implicated  and  to  be 
put  into  custody  as  soon  as  they  could  be  taken.  The  Montgomery 
Mail,  of  August  30th,  under  the  heading  "  The  Right  Move  at 
Last,"  states  that  "  on  Tuesday  night,  the  28th,  the  citizens  of  Tal- 
ladega took  from  the  jail  there  a  white  man,  the  ringleader  in  the 
plot  among  the  negroes,  and  hung  him."  The  New  York  Times 
"  learns,  through  a  private  source,  that  the  evidence  of  the  plot  was 
extorted  from  a  slave  by  the  application  of  eight  hundred  lashes  to 
his  back.  After  this  gentle  manifestation,  his  memory  was  entirely 
restored,  and  he  was  able  to  verify  every  suspicion  of  his  tormentors." 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  of  December  13th,  announced  the 
discovery  of  "  an  insurrectionary  plot  among  the  negroes  between 
Dublin  and  Pine  Level,"  in  Montgomery  county,  and  said  "  the  evi- 
dence against  the  two  white  scoundrels  who  incited  them  to  it  is  so 
overwhelming,  that  the  citizens  of  that  vicinity  have  determined  to 
hang  them  to-day,  together  with  several  negroes."  The  Mail  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  llamer  P.  0.,  in  that  county,  dated  "December 
11th,"  and  signed  by  eleven  persons,  saying,  "We  have  found  out  a 
deep-laid  plan  among  the  negroes  of  our  neighborhood,  and,  from 
what  we  can  find  out  from  our  negroes,  it  is  general  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  to  make  a  general  rise  during  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays. We  are  now  whipping  the  negroes — taking  them  as  they  come. 
Their  plan  is  to  kill  the  families  they  live  with  on  a  certain  night, 
and  then  get  together  and  take  the  country.  They  look  for  aid  from 
Lincoln  and  the  Northern  people."  Of  course,  under  this  sagacious 
and  humane  policy  of  "  whipping  the  negroes,  taking  them  as  they 
come,"  not  waiting  to  know  first  whether  they  were  innocent  or  guilty, 
but  making  the  punishmeut  extort  the  evidence  of  guilt,  testimony 
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would  not  be  wanting  to  any  point  it  was  desired  to  prove.  By  this 
process,  any  number  of  conspiracies  could  be  "  found  out,"  and  any 
number  of  conspirators  convicted,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  expedi- 
tion. Only  it  might  not  be  amiss  for  these  astute  incpuisitors  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  just  a  possible  defect  in  their  ingenious  method,  that 
forcing  slaves  to  own  themselves  conspirators  may  some  day  teach 
them  to  conspire ;  so  dull  are  they,  and  so  incapable  of  nice  discrim- 
ination. A  white  man  or  two,  and  several  slaves,  were  hung,  as  the 
result  of  this  Montgomery  county  panic.  The  adjoining  county  of 
Autauga  had  a  like  excitement,  though  in  a  less  degree.  There, 
too,  confessions  were  whipped  out  of  the  slaves,  and  one  white  man 
and  some  slaves  were  executed.  A  few  weeks  later,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Atlanta  Intelligencer,  a  plot  was  detected  near  McKinley, 
in  Marengo  county,  where,  as  the  stereotyped  rule  of  procedure  in 
such  cases  is,  "the  negroes  were  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition 
by  white  incendiaries,  for  the  purpose  of  servile  insurrection."  It  is 
always  "  these  white  fiends  in  human  shape,"  who,  as  the  Intelligencer 
mildly  puts  it,  "prompt  the  happy  and  contented  negro  to  deeds  of 
blood  and  violence."  And  yet  we  simple  folks  here  at  the  North 
cannot  but  feel  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  why  such  a  "  happy 
and  contented"  being  is  all  the  time  so  ready  to  be  prompted  to  that 
sort  of  deeds;  and  why  the  chivalrous  and  gallant  people  among 
whom  he  lives  so  happily,  and  to  whom,  indeed — under  the  Provi- 
dence which  kindly  brought  him  to  these  fair  abodes — he  owes  his 
enviable  state  of  tranquil  bliss,  should  look  on  him  with  such  a  fever- 
ish suspicion,  and  be  filled  so  suddenly  with  wild  affright  if  one  but 
whispers  "  servile  insurrection  "  in  their  ears. 

In  September,  an  alarm  was  raised  in  Mississippi.  The  story  of  its 
rise  and  progress  is  related  in  a  letter  of  October  1st  to  the  Central 
Inquirer,  of  that  State,  from  three  men  chosen  for  the  task  by  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Plattsburg  and  vicinity,  in  Winston  county, 
held  on  the  30th  of  September.  They  say  that,  on  the  20th,  as  a 
Mr.  Kelly  was  chastising  his  slave  woman,  she,  to  induce  him  to 
desist,  offered  to  tell  him  an  important  secret.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  plot  for  a  negro  insurrection.  The  master,  calling  to  his  aid  a 
half  a  dozen  of  his  neighbors,  began  at  once  the  customary  process 
for  obtaining  evidence.  They  "visited  successively  most  of  the  plan- 
tations in  the  neighborhood,  took  up  negroes  and  chastised  them  with- 
out questioning  them,  or  intimating  what  the  chastisement  was  for," 
and  thus  "induced"  just  such  confessions  as  we  maybe  sure  the 
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negroes  knew  well  enough  they  were  desired  to  make.  They  were, 
substantially,  repetitions  of  the  Texan  stories, —  the  details  almost 
fac-similes  of  them,  as  to  the  intended  massacre ;  its  means,  poison, 
pistols,  guns  and  knives;  and  its  instigators,  "white  conspirators," 
who  were  to  supply  these  means.  They  did  "  not  think  proper  to 
publish,  as  yet,  the  names  of  all  the  whites  who  were  impeached  by 
the  negroes,"  but  gave  that  of  one  man,  Harrington,  a  travelling 
ambrotypist  from  the  North,  whom  "  the  negro  informants  unani- 
mously "  pronounced  "  the  original  instigator  of  the  insurrectionary 
movements,  and  their  frequent  adviser."  A  Vigilance  Committee,  to 
obtain  facts,  and  a  Council  of  twelve,  to  deliberate  and  act  thereon, 
were  appointed  at  the  meeting  on  the  80th  ;  and,  "knowing  well  that 
the  law  is  too  tardy  in  its  course,  even  if  it  could  be  effectual  in  its 
process "  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  "  the  meeting  unani- 
mously committed  to  the  Council  the  power  of  passing  sentence  on 
all  persons,  black  or  white,  that  may  be  impeached  before  it,  of  aid- 
ing or  abetting  in  insurrectionary  plans  or  movements,  heretofore  or 
hereafter."  Rather  extensive  powers  to  be  conferred  by  a  mere 
mass  meeting,  without  corporate  character  or  collective  responsibil- 
ity, on  an  extemporized  tribunal,  wholly  unknown  to  the  law  !  A 
later  account,  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Evening  News,  states  that 
the  ambrotypist  and  one  negro  had  been  hung.  Another  "  unsuc- 
cessful insurrectionary  attempt,"  in  the  same  State,  is  said,  by  the 
Aberdeen  Conservative,  to  have  been  made,  some  time  last  winter, 
"  by  the  negroes  of  a  neighborhood  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Aber- 
deen." A  servant  girl  betrayed  the  plot;  her  master  and  a  few 
neighbors  secreted  themselves  near  the  place  where  the  conspirators 
were  to  meet,  and  overheard  their  plan,  which  was  to  rise  some  time 
between  that  and  the  4th  of  March.  "  They  were  all  captured  and 
flogged  severely ;  the  leaders  so  severely,  that  it  was  thought  they 
would  die." 

The  Columbus  (G-a.)  Sun,  of  August  29th,  had  news,  "by  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  Upper  Georgia,  that  an  insurrectionary  plot  had 
been  discovered  among  the  negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  Dalton  and 
Marietta,  and  great  excitement  was  occasioned  by  it,  and  still  pre- 
vails." On  Sunday  night,  the  insurgents  were  to  burn  Dalton  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  slaughter  their  inhabitants;  seize  the  rail- 
road  train  on  Monday,  and  go  down  the  road,  stopping  at  each  sta- 
tion; reach  Marietta  at  night, and  kill  and  burn  there;  "and  thence 
as  far    on    the  road  as  they  were  successful.     They  had   quantities 
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of  arms  in  their  possession,  and  white  men  instigated  the  plot, 
though  none  have  yet  been  arrested,  for  want  of  sufficient  proof. 
Thirty-six  negroes  were  arrested  and  confined  in  jail."  About  the 
same  time,  the  Rome  (Ga.)  Courier  announced  an  attempt  "  to  incite 
an  insurrection  among  the  slaves  "  in  its  region.  "  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  white  men  are  implicated,  though  such  is  doubtless  the  case." 
Of  course  !  Had  ever  a  black  man  original  genius  enough  to  con- 
ceive the  thought  of  stinging  the  foot  which  trampled  him?  —  or 
even  to  try  to  crawl  from  under  it,  but  at  a  white  man's  instigation  ? 
According  to  a  letter  published  in  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Daily  Telegraph, 
"  the  negroes  at  Hickory  Grove  and  vicinity,  in  Crawford  county, 
attempted  an  insurrection  "  on  the  6th  of  November,  "  but  were  sup- 
pressed, without  doing  any  damage  to  life  or  property.  Twenty 
negroes  belonging  to  Rev.  W.  C.  Cleveland,  and  three  of  an  old 
Mr.  Davidson's,  "  were  the  only  negroes  captured."  Davidson's 
negroes  "  told  him  on  Monday,"  with  a  frankness  quite  unusual  in 
conspirators,  "  that  they  intended  to  kill  him,  and  all  the  white 
folks."  The  inevitable  "white  men,"  in  this  instance,  were  a  Yan- 
kee tin  pedlar  and  a  son  of  the  slaveholder  Davidson.  They  and 
the  captured  negroes  "  are  in  custody." 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  papers,  of  October  6th,  contained  alarming 
accounts  of  a  meditated  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Princess  Anne 
and  Norfolk  counties,  which  was  to  break  out  on  the  7th.  The 
Argus  said,  "  several  negroes  have  been  arrested  in  Princess  Anne, 
and  their  confessions  (though  in  some  cases  extorted)  have  developed 
the  same  story,  and  led  to  further  arrests.  The  confessions  show 
that  the  matter  was  instigated  by  free  persons,  some  of  them  free 
negroes.  On  Thursday  night,  [the  4th,]  a  white  man  named  Flynn 
was  shot  dead  by  a  patrol  party,  in  Norfolk  county,  and  a  free 
negro,  Dick  Smith,  has  been  shot,  but  is  not  dead.  Ten  negroes  are 
said  to  be  in  custody  in  Princess  Anne,  and  two  in  Norfolk  city." 
The  Day  Book  stated  that  a  free  negro,  John  Whiteiiukst,  had  told 
Justice  Gibson,  who  had  that  morning  committed  him  to  jail,  "  that 
a  plan  of  operations  had  been  maturing  ever  since  last  spring,  and 
that  a  free  negro  named  Dick  Ryan  had  written  to  the  North,  and 
engaged  the  services  of  parties  there,  who  were  to  arrive  at  Old 
Point  or  Norfolk  this  evening  in  a  vessel,  with  arms  and  men,  who 
were  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  our  slaves  to-morrow  (Sunday) 
night."  T\m  Aryus,  of  the  loth,  had  information  that  the  conspiracy 
had  spread  into  North  Carolina,  extending  "from  Currituck  through 
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Gibbs'  Woods,  Blackwater,  Great  Bridge,  and  all  the  district  south- 
west of  North  River  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal. 
Every  kind  of  instruments  that  could  be  procured  was  to  be  used  on 
the  occasion,  such  as  pickaxes,  pitchforks,  etc."  A  letter  from 
Currituck,  written  October  8th,  said,  "  There  is  a  tremendous  ex- 
citement out  here  ia  consequence  of  an  intended  insurrection  of  the 
negroes.  The  jail  here  is  full ;  and  they  are  constantly  bringing 
them  in."  Three  or  four  weeks  later,  Lancaster  county  was  alarmed 
by  the  statement  of  a  free  negro,  that  the  slaves  were  going  to  meet 
at  Lancaster  C.  H.,  at  a  given  time,  break  open  the  jail,  seize  the 
firearms  therein,  and  commence  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men, 
women  and  children,  and  that  means  of  their  escape  was  provided  by 
a  vessel  lying  in  the  creek."  And  again,  near  the  end  of  the  winter, 
the  Virginians  took  fright  at  "intelligence"  received  by  the  Mayor 
of  Norfolk,  "  from  the  Mayor  of  Petersburg,  that  an  outbreak  will 
soon  follow  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  "  ;  and  at  a  story  from  some 
other  source,  that  "  twenty-five  kegs  of  powder  have  been  found  se- 
creted in  various  places  "  in  the  neighboring  counties. 


The  Church. 

In  relation  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  Church,  collectively  sur- 
veyed, still  holds  the  practically  hostile  attitude  in  which  we  have  so 
often  shown  it  heretofore.  Slavery  still  sits  at  its  communion  tables; 
still  occupies  its  pulpits ;  still  largely  inspires  its  literature,  or,  -at 
least,  shuts  out  a  better  inspiration ;  still,  to  a  great  extent,  controls 
the  action  of  its  legislative  convocations,  by  what  divers  names  so- 
ever called.  The  exceptional  instances,  which  we  never  have  been 
slow  to  recognize,  are  but  exceptions  still.  If  auy  portions  of  it  have 
made  changes  for  the  better  since  our  last  Report,  they  are  not  such, 
in  number  or  in  magnitude,  as  to  demand  any  essential  alteration  of 
our  standing  record  as  to  the  position  of  the  whole.  That  able  and 
genuinely  anti-slavery  religious  journal,  the  Free  Church  Portfolio, 
commenting  on  an  article  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mattison,  of  New  York,  in 
which  the  principal  denominations  are  classified  as  respectively  pro- 
Blavery  and  anti-slavery  ohurches,  very  justly  says,  "We  hold  that 
no  Church  is  entitled  to  the  Christian  distinction  of  being  anti- 
slavery  unless,  like  the  Baptist  Free  Mission,  it  excludes  slaveholders 
from  its  communion,  and  gives  the  weight  of  its  intluence  against  the 
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accursed  thing.  If  this  judgment  be  correct,  Mr.  Mattison  must 
transfer  nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  anti-slavery  column  to  the 
other  side." 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held 
its  Quadrennial  Meeting  at  Buffalo,  in  May  and  June  last.  Memo- 
rials were  presented  to  it  from  about  46,000  members  of  the  Church, 
asking  for,  and  from  about  4000  opposing,  such  a  change  of  the  Dis- 
cipline as  will  extirpate  slavery  from  the  Church.  They  were  refer- 
red to  a  Committee  of  forty-seven  —  one  from  each  Annual  Confer- 
ence—  who,  on  the  16th  of  May,  presented  a  majority  and  minority 
report,  the  former  from  thirty,  the  latter  from  seventeen  members. 
The  majority  report  argued  the  wrongfulness  of  slavery,  chiefly  from 
the  Golden  Rule,  with  which,  it  said,  every  distinctive  attribute  of 
the  system  is  incompatible ;  but  did  "  not  affirm  that  the  holding  of 
a  slave,  or  the  buying  or  selling,  is  under  all  circumstances  sinful. 
When,  owing  to  whatever  circumstances,  the  immediate  sundering 
of  the  legal  relation  would  be  manifestly  a  greater  injury  to  the  slave 
than  its  temporary  continuance,  and  when  the  evident  intention  is  to 
give  freedom  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  such  an  act  of  hold- 
ing is  not  only  not  wrong,  but  it  may  be  a  duty."  It  concluded  by  re- 
commending the  amendment  of  the  General  Rule  on  slavei'y,  so  that 
it  shall  forbid  "  the  buying,  selling  or  holding  of  men,  women  or 
children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them  "  ;  and  the  change  of  the 
chapter  on  slavery,  so  as  to  make  it  "  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery.  We  believe  that  the 
buying,  selling,  or  holding  of  human  beings  as  chattels,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Golden  Rule,  and  with  that  rule  in  our  Discipline  which 
requires  all  who  desire  to  continue  among  us  to  'do  no  harm,  and  to 
avoid  evil  of  every  kind.'  We,  therefore,  affectionately  admonish  all 
our  preachers  and  people  to  keep  themselves  pure  from  this  great 
evil,  and  to  seek  its  extirpation  by  all  lawful  and  Christian  means." 

The  minority  report  deprecated  the  agitation  of  the  subject  by 
the  non-slavcholding  Conferences,  eulogized  the  conservatism  of  the 
Border  Conferences,  held  the  present  rule  sufficiently  expressive  of 
the  anti-slavery  doctrines  of  the  Church,  contended  that  the  course 
advised  by  the  majority  would  "embarrass  and  cripple,  if  not  alto- 
gether destroy  our  Church  in  the  slaveholding  States,  and  along  the 
border ;  would  operate  most  disastrously  on  the  interests  of  the  en- 
slaved"; would  "enfeeble  the  moral  power  of  the  whole  Church,  by 
the  strifes  and  divisions  which  may  ensue ;  and  incapacitate  her  for 
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the  great  work  to  which  God  is  calling  her,  and  in  which,  if  her 
resources  are  properly  husbanded,  she  may  achieve  so  glorious  suc- 
cess." It  recommended  the  adoption  of  resolutions  declaring  that 
"  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  never  ceased  openly  to  bear 
its  testimony  against  the  sin,  and  to  exercise  its  disciplinary  powers 
to  keep  its  members  from  criminal  connection  with  the  system,  and 
to  remove  the  evil  from  among  men ;  that  any  change  of  the  Disci- 
pline on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  the  present  excited  condition  of 
the  country,  would  accomplish  no  good,  but  would  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  and  be  especially  disastrous  to  its  ministers  and  mem- 
bers in  the  Slave  States ;  and  that  the  Committee  on  the  Pastoral 
Address  be  instructed  to  state  our  position  in  relation  to  slavery,  and 
to  give  such  counsel  to  our  churches  as  may  be  suited  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case." 

After  several  days  of  animated  discussion,  the  vote  was  taken,  on 
the  28th,  upon  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  General  Rule.  It 
was  lost  for  want  of  the  requisite  two-thirds,  having  139  for,  to  74 
against.  This  shows  some  progress  since  the  last  previous  meeting 
of  the  General  Conference,  in  1856,  when  substantially  the  same 
amendment  had  121  votes,  to  95  against;  then,  26  majority,  now,  65. 
On  the  same  day,  the  editors  of  the  general  and  local  organs  of  the 
Church  were  chosen.  The  election  was  considered  a  triumph  for  the 
Anti-Slavery  party.  For  the  general  organ,  the  New  York  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal,  in  place  of  the  rank  "  conservative,"  Dr. 
Stevens,  heretofore  in  charge  of  it,  the  Conference,  by  142  to  73, 
chose  Dr.  Edward  Thompson,  "  a  splendid  man,  and  a  thorough- 
going extirpationist,"  says  the  corresponding  editor  of  the  Northern 
Independent.  "  The  elections  for  the  Pittsburg  and  Central  Chris- 
tian Advocates"  the  same  writer  tells  us,  "were  as  great  a  triumph 
as  that  for  the  New  York  paper.  Anti-slavery  men  went  in  by 
overwhelming  majorities  over  the  men  who,  for  the  last  four  years, 
were  editorial  abettors  of  slavery."  *  *  *  The  most  conservative 
editors  now  left  in  office  "  claim  to  be  among  the  progressives.  In 
this  respect,  there  has  been  an  almost  total  revolution  during  the  last 
four  years."  On  the  31st,  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  proposed 
change  in  the  chapter,  which  was  adopted  by  154  to  57;  but,  the 
next  day,  by  171  to  6,  it  was  declared  that  the  chapter  was  only 
"  declarative  and  advisory."  That  is,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  represented  in  its  General  Conference,  first  declares  a 
certain  practice  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  divinely-inspired  precept, 
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and  with  a  rule  in  its  own  Discipline;  and  then  deliberately  refuses 
to  forbid  that  practice,  calls  it  not  a  sin,  but  an  "  evil,"  and  advises 
its  members  and  preachers  to  avoid  it  and  seek  its  extirpation ;  leav- 
ing them,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  heed  the  advice  as  much  or  as  little 
as  they  may  choose. 

The  result,  although  regarded  as  a  step  in  advance  of  the  former 
position  of  the  Church,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  its  earnest 
anti-slavery  members.  The  Northern  Independent  called  it  "simply 
the  substitution  of  a  pious  exhortation  for  the  weak  and  worthless 
directions  contained  in  the  chapter  "  as  it  stood  before.  "  The  true 
course  was  abundantly  plain — that  of  express,  unqualified  prohibi- 
tion in  the  chapter.  Anything  short  of  this  is  mere  trifling.  *  *  * 
Did  we  view  the  enormity  in  its  true  light,  we  should  be  no  more 
embarrassed  with  this  question  than  with  any  other  gross,  deadly  sin." 
A  correspondent  of  the  same  journal  said,  indignantly,  "  The  old 
chapter  on  slavery,  which  contained  a  little  law,  and  a  little  pen- 
alty, has  been  changed,  by  a  sort  of  homoepathic  dilution,  to  an 
infinitesimal  sugar-pill  advice !  "  Rev.  Hiram  Mattison  said  of 
the  new  chapter,  "As  a  simple  declaration  of  sentiment,  it  is  tolera- 
ble ;  but  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  Church  from  slavery,  it  will  be 
next  to  useless.  It  will  not  put  out  a  slaveholder,  nor  prevent  one 
from  coming  in.  The  old  chapter  did  forbid  ministers  and  other 
officers  to  hold  slaves,  but  this  really  forbids  nothing."  The  hide- 
pendent,  however,  in  a  later  number,  after  pronouncing  it  "  anything 
but  satisfactory,  considered  as  a  finality,"  added,  "  but  if  we  regard 
it  merely  as  a  beginning,  it  may  have  some  importance.  *  *  *  Let 
us  work  on,  then,  and  transmute  advice  into  law.  Heretofore,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  even  advise  ;  but,  having  gone  thus  far,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  only  remaining  step,  that  of  making 
the  counsel  mandatory.  Disappointed  and  chagrined,  we  are  not 
discouraged.  Stern  prohibition  will  come  at  last,  and  chattelism 
shall  be  driven  indignantly  from  the  sanctuary  of  God." 

The  opposers  of  anti-slavery  progress  were  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  new  measure.  The  Buffalo  Courier,  heading  its  com- 
ments with  "Defeat  of  the  Ultraists  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference,"  was  "pleased  "  to  announce  "a  complete  conservative 
victory.  The  Church,"  it  said,  "is  now  safe  from  disruption  for  at 
least  four  years,  and  the  ultraists  who  have  endeavored  to  introduce 
a  measure  more  radical  and  extreme  than  has  been  deemed  necessary 
by  any  of  the  leading  Church  organizations  of  the  country,  have  sig- 
28 
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nally  lost  prestige."  The  New  York  Observer  copied  a  statement, 
that  the  President  of  the  Conference,  Bishop  Morris,  asked,  after 
the  vote,  if  this  was  the  conclusion  of  the  subject,  and,  when  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  God  grant  that  it  may  be,  world 
without  end  !  "  emphasizing  it  by  a  heavy  stroke  of  the  gavel.  "  In 
this  prayer,"  continued  the  Observer,  "  the  whole  Church  ought  to 
join  with  a  long  and  loud  Amen."  Then,  after  reciting  the  action  of 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assemblies,  Old  and  New  School,  it  con- 
cluded, "On  the  whole,  we  find  in  the  results  of  'the  subject'  in 
these  three  Conventions  of  Christians,  hopeful  indications  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  more  scriptural,  national  and  patriotic  spirit  than 
has  marked  the  meetings  of  many  previous  ecclesiastical  bodies."  It 
is  not  generally  hard  to  guess  the  character  of  any  course  of  action, 
touching  the  slave  question,  in  which  the  Observer  can  find  "  hopeful 
indications."  A  special  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  writing 
from  Buffalo,  on  the  2d  of  June,  thought  that "  an  examination  of 
the  result  will  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  conser- 
vatism in  the  country,  and  show  that  the  agitation  has  culminated  in 
a  more  mild  and  temperate  expression  of  doctrine  than  could  have 
been  hoped  for.  *  *  *  Law  has  given  place  to  '  admonition,'  and 
such  and  no  more  is  the  result  of  this  long  and  troublesome  agita- 
tion. Fanaticism  was  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  result  of  its 
labors,  while  the  great  body  of  the  Conference  rejoiced  in  the  happy 
termination  of  this  mischievous  and  threatening  agitation." 

But  in  some  of  the  Border  Conferences,  the  action  of  the  General 
Conference  was  not  regarded  so  complacently.  The  members  of  the 
Front  Royal  (Va.)  Circuit,  Baltimore  Conference,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  16th  of  July,  resolved  that  "  we  totally  disavow  the  declara- 
tions and  disrespect  the  admonitions  of  the  late  General  Conference 
in  relation  to  slavery;  and  will  not  live  under  its  jurisdiction  longer 
than  may  be  necessary  to  develop  and  execute  an  orderly  plan  by 
which  our  connection  may  be  dissolved."  To  the  same  effect  resolved 
many  similar  meetings  in  the  slaveholding  Conferences. 

The  Baltimore  Conference  met  at  Staunton,  Va.,  March  loth, 
Bishop  Scott  presiding,  and  on  the  14th,  took  up  the  question  of 
withdrawal  from  the  Church  North,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the 
General  Conference.  To  come  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  effect 
of  that  action,  several  questions  were  presented  to  the  presiding 
Bishop,  whose  answers  were,  in  substance,  that  nothing  in  the  Disci- 
pline would,  in  his  judgment,  be  a  bar  to  the  ordination  of  a  local 
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preacher  holding  slaves ;  or  hinder  the  admission  of  a  slaveholder 
into  the  Church;  or  justify  the  arraignment  of  a  slaveholder;  or 
authorize  the  bringing  of  a  member  to  trial  who  holds  slaves  for 
gain ;  that  "  in  the  sense  of  the  Discipline,  whatever  that  sense  is" 
[we  do  not  wonder  at  the  Bishop's  putting  in  this  qualifying  clause,] 
every  man  wRo  holds  a  slave  is  a  sinner  against  God,  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  precepts  of  the  Bible;  and  that  it  is  no  more  the  duty  of 
members  of  the  Church  under  the  new  than  under  the  old  Discipline, 
to  engage  in  active  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  A  long  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  all  parties  seem  to  have  agreed  in  con- 
demning the  new  chapter,  but  those  on  one  side  urged  that  it  was  not 
law,  and  that  a  repeal  might  be  asked  for,  and  therefore  they  need 
not  withdraw ;  while  on  the  other,  it  was  contended  that  the  chapter, 
in  pronouncing  slavery  wrong,  taught  a  false  doctrine,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  has  no  power  to  change  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
that  its  act  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  Conferences  repudiating 
the  new  chapter  were  the  only  true  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
On  the  23d,  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  Conference  resolved,  by  88 
yeas  to  3  nays,  44  declining  to  vote,  "  that  the  General  Conference 
has  sundered  the  ecclesiastical  relation  which  has  hitherto  bound  us 
together,  so  far  as  any  act  of  theirs  can  do  so;  that  we  will  no  longer 
submit  to  their  jurisdiction,  but  declare  ourselves  independent  of  it, 
still  claiming,  notwithstanding,  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church."  If,  however,  three-fourths  of  the  Annual 
Conferences  which  should  meet  before  their  next  session  would  disa- 
vow the  action  of  the  General  Conference,  and  demand  "  the  most 
thorough  and  satisfactory  redress,"  to  be  secured  by  abrogating  the 
new  chapter,  transferring  the  subject  of  slavery  to  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  and  placing  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  Church  under  the  direction  of  those  Confer- 
ences, "  then,  and  not  till  then,"  they  would  "  reunite  in  the  organi- 
zation of  another  General  Conference." 

The  East  Baltimore  Conference  condemned  the  new  chapter,  and 
resolved  in  favor  of  calling  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, with  a  view  to  its  undoing  what  it  had  done.  The  Western 
Virginia  Conference  regretted  the  passage  of  the  new  chapter  ;  did 
not  consider  it  as  law ;  would  be  governed  by  what  they  regarded  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  amenable  only  to  God  and  the  Annual 
Conference ;  and  would  not  interfere  with  the  legal  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  servant.     The  Philadelphia  Conference  —  part  of  which  is 
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within  the  Slaveland —  voted,  by  174  to  35,  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of 
the  new  chapter ;  by  151  to  43,  for  leaving  each  Conference  to 
settle  its  own  practice  on  slavery ;  and,  by  143  to  31,  against  so  di- 
viding the  Conference  as  to  separate  the  slave  from  the  free  ter- 
ritory now  belonging  to  it.  The  Missouri  Conference  unanimously, 
and  by  a  rising  vote,  accepted  the  new  chapter  as  "  declarative  and 
advisory,"  and  declared,  that  they  had  "  no  grievances  to  be  re- 
dressed, and  no  complaints  to  make,  and  intend  to  stand  firmly  by 
the  Church  of  their  choice." 

From  this  summary  of  recent  proceedings  in  the  General  and  An- 
nual Conferences,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  though  the  Methodist  Church 
North  claims,  in  some  sense,  to  be  an  Anti-Slavery  Church,  and, 
though  it  has  gone  so  far  toward  a  right  position  as  to  displease  a 
portion  of  its  slaveholding  members,  and  even  to  repel  its  most  pro- 
slavery  Conference,  it  is  yet  far  from  true  anti-slavery  ground ;  still 
has  persistent  slaveholders  in  its  membership  and  ministry ;  and  has 
no  law  to  put  and  keep  them  out,  or  hinder  more  from  coming  in. 
And,  speaking  of  its  anti-slavery  pretensions,  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion here  an  incident,  which  serves  to  show  how  high  the  tone  of  anti- 
slavery  feeling  was  in  its  last  General  Conference, —  the  nearest  to 
an  anti-slavery  one  which  it  has  held  for  many  years.  On  the  third 
day  of  its  session,  a  man  came  in,  whose  highest  title  to  distinction 
now  and  to  remembrance  in  the  future  is,  that  by  his  signature,  he 
gave  the  name  of  law  and  power  for  mischief  to  the  slave-catcher's 
infamous  statute  of  1850.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  unanimously  invited 
to  a  seat  upon  the  platform,  and  "  was  received  by  the  Bishops,  and 
cordially  welcomed,  the  Conference  rising  in  a  mass." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Old-School  Presbyterian  General  Assembly, 
held  last  May,  in  Rochester,  New  York,  several  memorials,  touching 
Temperance,  Colonization,  the  Slave  Trade,  &c,  were  referred  to  a 
large  Committee,  who,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  reported  a 
resolution  that,  "  in  view  of  the  oft-repeated  action  of  the  xVssembly, 
in  reference  to  the  subjects  above  referred  to,  it  is  inexpedient  to  take 
any  further  action  in  relation  thereto."  Now  it  strikes  us,  that  just 
precisely  because  of  such  action  as  the  Assembly  has  oft  repeated  on 
some  of  these  subjects,  it  is  expedient,  not  only,  but  an  urgent  duty, 
to  do  something  else.  But  so  thought  not  the  Assembly.  The  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted,  without  debate,  "  no  man  having 
anything  to  say,  except  Aye,"  says  the  delighted  New  York  Observer, 
"  and  that  was  the  'end  of  the  subject.'    This  was  unity,  decision  and 
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principle.  Let  all  the  churches  take  the  same  ground,  and  a  great 
step  will  be  taken  toward  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  to 
our  distracted  country."  Thus  moralizes  that  pious,  patriotic  print. 
And  the  Rochester  sham-Democratic  Union  and  Advertiser,  less 
pious,  perhaps,  but  no  less  patriotic,  deems  it  "  noteworthy,  that  so 
much  inflammatory  matter  should  be  thus  judiciously  disposed  of  in 
a  body  representing  every  State  in  the  Confederacy";  thinks  that,  if 
all  other  bodies  representing  the  same  constituencies  had  been  as  dis- 
creet, the  American  people  would  now  be  one,  in  respect  to  all  the 
party  and  religious  organizations  of  the  day  ;  and,  "  were  it  becoming 
a  secular  journal,  would  congratulate  the  Assembly  and  the  country, 
that  one  organization  maintains  its  unity,  by  rigidly  adhering  to  the 
one  cardinal  idea  that  called  it  into  existence."  Sermons  —  such  as 
an  Old-School  Presbyterian  D.  D.,  Henry  J.  Vandyke,  preached  to 
his  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  congregation,  in  December  last  —  defending 
slavery  from  the  Bible,  and  representing  Christ  as  giving  tacit  coun- 
tenance, at  least,  to  a  slave  system  having  laws  severer  than  the  very 
worst  slave  codes  of  modern  times,  no  way  endanger,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, either  the  country's  peace  or  the  Church's  unity,  and  may  be 
preached  without  departure  from  the  "  cardinal  idea  "  of  the  Presby- 
terian sect.  But  nothing  must  be  said  about  the  matter  in  the 
General  Assembly.  One  subject,  however,  we  perceive,  a  "  view  of 
its  oft-repeated  action  "  thereon  did  not  deter  the  Assembly  from  act- 
ing on  again.  It  "  adopted  a  report  discountenancing  the  practice 
of  social  dancing,  but"  —  probably  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  our  distracted  country  — 
"  leaving  the  matter  of  discipline  to  the  several  Sessions." 

The  New-School  General  Assembly  met  in  May,  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  "  The  subject "  was  not  quite  so  summarily  disposed 
of  there  as  in  the  Old-School  Assembly;  but  still,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  given  much  disturbance.  A  memorial  from  Dr.  Beasley 
asked,  "whether  respect  for  the  action  of  former  Assemblies  does  not 
demand  from  our  Southern  Presbyteries  some  explanation  of  the 
condition  of  the  Church  under  their  care,  in  relation  to  slavery." 
It  would  seem,  from  this,  that  there  are  slaveholding  New-School 
Presbyteries.  To  the  memorial,  the  Committee  on  Bills  reported, 
for  an  answer,  that  they  "  have  not  been  supplied  with  any  informa- 
tion which  brings  before  them,  in  a  manner  authorized  by  our  Book 
of  Discipline,  relations,  practices,  or  delinquencies  in  relation  to 
slavery,  which  demand  or  render  desirable  any  action  of  the  Assem- 
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bly  on  that  subject,  at  the  present  meeting."  A  memorial  from  the 
Mission  Church  of  Dacotah,  offered  by  Dr.  Williamson,  asked  the 
Assembly  to  instruct  the  Committee  on  Church  Extension  to  aid  no 
church  which  tolerates  slaveholders  in  its  membership.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  a  speech  from  Dr.  Williamson,  who,  as  a  South  Car- 
olinian, knowing  slavery  from  personal  observation,  argued  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Church,  with  its  past  testimonies,  in  building  up 
slaveholding  churches.  The  Committee  to  which  the  memorial  was 
referred  reported,  that  "  we  see  no  defensible  principle  on  which 
the  Committee  on  Church  Extension  could  discriminate,  on  moral 
grouuds,  between  churches  recognized  as  having  the  same  ecclesias- 
tical standing  ;  our  church  is  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit 
and  system  of  slavery,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
churches  connected  with  us  are  using  their  influence  to  sustain  and 
fortify  that  institution  ;  [as  if  assuming  the  consistency  of  slaveholding 
with  Christianity,  by  admitting  slaveholders  to  church  membership, 
were  not  sustaining  slavery  !  ]  and  if  any  members  of  churches  in  our 
connection  hold  slaves,  under  mistaken  views  of  their  duty  towards 
them,  we  do  not  see  that  this  affords  sufficient  reason  for  withholding 
from  them  the  bread  of  life."  The  removal  of  sin  from  the  Church 
"  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  withdrawing  the  Gospel  from  those 
who  need  it,  but  by  efforts  to  apply  the  principles  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  every  Christian  who  is  willing  to 
receive  instruction."  As  if  refusing  to  recognize  as  a  saint  the  sin- 
ner persisting  in  his  sin  were  the  same  thing  as  "  withdrawing  the 
Gospel  "  from  him  !  —  and  as  if  to  treat  slaveholding  as  no  bar  to 
membership  in  a  Christian  church  were  "  to  apply  the  principles  of 
our  holy  religion  to  the  heart  and  conscience  "  of  a  slaveholding 
church-member !  The  report  concluded  by  saying,  in  effect,  that  the 
Committee  did  not  need  instruction.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
Mr.  Williamson  and  two  others  entered  a  protest  against  it.  Among 
the  delegates  from  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  received  by  the  Assem- 
bly, was  one  from  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was 
mentioned  in  our  last  Report  as  engaged  in  a  little  slave-trading 
transaction,  for  the  benefit  of  its  missionary  fund.  "  The  coopera- 
tion," we  are  also  told,  "  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
American  Board  is  felt  to  be  sincere  and  cordial,  and  it  is  thought 
another  year  will  develop  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions." 

On  the  27th  of  September  last,  Joun  Jay  presented,  in  the  Con- 
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vention  of  the  New  York  Diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  a  preamble  and  resolutions,  reciting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  African  slave  trade  is  carried  on  by  persons 
within  the  Diocese ;  affirming  the  want  of  an  enlightened  and  con- 
scientious public  opinion  with  reference  to  the  traffic ;  respectfully 
asking  the  Bishop  to  adch-ess  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  people  of  the 
Diocese  upon  the  subject ;  and  recommending  the  clergy  to  preach 
from  time  to  time  against  the  wickedness  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
laity  to  use  their  influence  to  stay  the  further  prosecution  of  it  from 
within  the  Diocese.  He  was  about  to  speak  upon  the  resolutions, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  calls  to  order,  and  diiferent  motions 
made  in  utter  disregard  of  his  right  to  the  floor,  on  which  he  steadily 
insisted ;  and,  at  last,  after  a  brief  period  of  disorder  and  confusion, 
a  motion  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table  was  put,  in  flagrant  con- 
tempt of  all  parliamentary  usage,  and  carried  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote.  Having  been  told,  during  his  attempt  to  speak,  that  his  course 
should  have  been,  to  preface  his  resolutions  with  such  remarks  as  he 
desired  to  make,  he  acted  on  the  suggestion,  at  the  evening  session, 
by  announcing  that  he  had  a  series  of  resolutions  to  offer,  and  then 
proceeding  in  an  able  speech  to  show  why  they  ought  to  be  adopted. 
The  resolutions,  offered  at  the  close,  referred  to  the  missions  of  the 
Church  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  interference  of  the  slave  trade 
with  those  missions,  and  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  doctrine  taught 
by  a  class  of  persons  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  that  Christianity 
justifies  the  slave  trade;  and  declared  that  the  Church  utterly  re-, 
jects  that  doctrine,  and  condemns  the  traffic  as  a  great  sin  against 
God  and  man.  He  was  often  interrupted  by  the  raising  of  the  most 
absurd  points  of  order,  and  by  the  noise  made  by  members  leaving 
the  house  in  a  rude  and  disorderly  manner  ;  but  through  the  Bishop's 
gentle  firmness  in  maintaining  his  right,  and  his  own  calm  dignity  in 
exercising  it,  he  succeeded  in  finishing  his  speech  in  comparative 
quiet.  The  resolutions  were  immediately  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote 
of  108  to  12.  The  next  day,  another  member  tried  to  offer  a  series 
of  resolutions  meeting  the  criticisms  of  the  religious  press  of  Eng- 
land on  the  Convention's  course  the  year  before  touching  the  slave 
trade,  with  a  declaration  that  "this  Convention' condemns"  that  trade 
"  as  a  fearful  crime,  and  calls  on  all  members  of  the  Church  in  the 
Diocese  to  set  their  faces  against  it."  But  points  of  order  were 
raised  to  prevent  the  reading  of  the  resolutions,  and  the  Chair's  deci- 
sion, that  the  reading  was  in  order,  was,  on  appeal,  reversed  by  the 
Convention,  so  that  the  reading  could  nut  be  finished. 
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Such  a  discreditable  exhibition  as  we  have  described  is  to  be  won- 
dered at  the  less  when  we  consider  what  sort  of  light  some  luminaries 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Episcopal  Church  have  shed  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  and  human  rights.  Dr.  Vinton,  a  most  active 
opposer  of  Jay's  resolutions,  writing  last  winter  to  a  brother  church- 
man at  the  South,  repelled  the  imputation  of  Abolitionism,  saying, 
that  on  the  late  Fast  Day,  he  so  "  expounded  the  Scripture  authority 
for  slavery  "  as  to  meet  the  full  concurrence  of  Charles  O'Connor, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  affirms  that  property  in  man  rests  on  the  same 
basis  with  any  other  property,  and  that  no  law  of  God  or  nature  for- 
bids slaveholding.  The  Bishop  of  Vermont  not  long  since  undertook 
to  "  notice  the  various  objections  to  Southern  slavery,"  and  directly 
assailed,  as  "  first  on  the  list,"  the  affirmation  of  equal  human  rights 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Churchman,  a  prominent 
Episcopalian  journal,  published  in  New  York  city,  "cannot  under- 
stand how  any  class  of  men,  not  utterly  blinded  by  fanaticism,  or 
totally  ignorant  of  the  negro  and  all  that  pertains  to  him,  can  for  a 
moment  pretend  to  doubt  the  abstract  justice  of  that  system  of  negro 
servitude  established  in  the  Southern  States";  and,  "from  the  inhe- 
rent characteristics  of  the  negro  race,"  deduces  "  the  fact  that  the 
black  man  is  intended  by  God  to  be  the  servant  of  the  white  man, 
*  *  *  and  that  negro  slavery,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  part  of  the 
harmonious  system  established  by  God,  in  his  good  pleasure,  for  man's 
governance."  Need'  we  marvel  that  the  flock  of  such  pastors,  and 
the  patrons  of  such  a  journal,  should  so  behave,  collectively,  as  to 
lead  the  London  Christian  Observer  to  declare  that  "  even  the  Epis- 
copal Convention  there  is  quite  prepared,  not  merely  to  justify  'men- 
stealers,'  but  to  add  the  weight  of  its  authority  to  their  hideous 
cause " ? 

Of  the  anti-slavery  character  so  often  claimed  for  the  Congrega- 
tional churches,  we  perceive  no  better  proof  than  heretofore.  Reso- 
lutions may  be  passed  from  time  to  time,  by  single  churches,  or  by 
associations  representing  many  churches,  in  general  terms  condemn- 
ing slavery  as  a  wrongful  system ;  sermons  may  now  and  then  be 
preached  expressing  more  or  less  decided  anti-slavery  sentiments ; 
but  we  do  not  see  the  ground  yet  taken,  that  slaveholding  is  a  sin  to 
be  at  once  and  utterly  banished  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful, 
barring  from  church-membership  the  individual  who  practices,  from 
the  fellowship  of  other  churches  the  church  which  tolerates,  and  from 
the  pulpit  the  preacher  who  defends  it.     How  strongly  and  how  fre- 
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quently  the  pulpit  testifies  against  the  sin,  let  the  leading  organ  of 
the  sect  in  New  England  bear  witness.  The  Congregationalist, 
which  claims  to  be  an  anti-slavery  journal  of  the  proper  kind,  and 
thinks  the  churches  mainly  right  on  the  slave  question,  declares  —  as 
proof,  not  of  a  gross  neglect  of  duty,  but  of  judicious  moderation  in  the 
ministry — that  of  all  the  sermons  preached  by  the  thirteen  hundred 
Orthodox  Congregational  ministers  of  the  six  New  England  States, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  in  all  human  probability,  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  have  made  "  any  allusion  whatever "  to  the 
subject  of  slavery.  The  labors  of  the  Church  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  their  results,  have  been,  at  least,  a 
searching  test  applied  to  the  pretensions  of  the  various  sects  called 
"evangelical,"  and  in  particular,  the  Congregationalists.  Few  of 
their  ministers  or  members  have  given  the  Society  the  slightest  show 
of  favor ;  though  from  their  stand-point,  no  exception  can  be  taken 
to  the  religious  standing  or  opinions  of  its  members ;  and,  but  for 
lack  of  genuine  and  earnest  sympathy,  in  the  churches,  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  purposes  of  the  Society,  they  would,  for  aught  we  see, 
"  like  kindred  drops,  have  mingled  into  one."  The  New  York 
Observer  and  Journal  of  Commerce  rejoiced  over  the  scanty  at- 
tendance at  a  Convention  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  in 
New  York  city,  on  the  23d  of  January  last.  "  It  was  severely  let 
alone,"  the  former  said ;  and  the  latter  spoke  of  "  the  long  array  of 
empty  pews,"  which  showed  "the  propagators  of  the  movement,  that 
they  had  come  to  the  wrong  market  with  their  speeches."  Its  An- 
nual Meeting,  held  last  May,  in  Boston,  was  more  numerously 
attended,  but  thinly,  if  at  all,  by  the  repi'esentative  men  of  the 
churches.  Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever  was  refused  a  hearing,  as  its  agent, 
by  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  last  meeting. 
The  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  last  June,  indefinitely  post- 
poned, by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  series  of  resolutions  which  he  offered, 
affirming  the  great  influence  of  the  Church  and  ministry  over  public 
opinion,  ascribing  to  them  mainly,  therefore,  the  responsibility  for 
the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  recommending  earnest  cooperation 
with  the  Church  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  its  attempt  to  array  the 
churches  against  slavery.  The  New  Hampshire  General  Association 
gave  Mr.  Cheever  a  hearing  at  its  meeting  last  fall  ;  and  its  Com- 
mittee on  Overtures  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  evidently  from 
his  hand,  being  in  substance  those  rejected  in  Connecticut,  with  an 
added  clause,  proposing  "a  refusal  of  Christian  fellowship  with  slave- 
29 
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holders,  as  the  scriptural  means  of  bringing  them  to  repentance." 
But  when  they  were  taken  up  for  action,  a  substitute  was  moved  and 
adopted,  declaring  "  unabated  "  the  Association's  "  often-expressed 
abhorrence  of  the  grievous  sin  of  slavery"  ;  recoguizing  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  churches  and  ministry  upon  public  opinion  ;  and 
affirming  that  "  this  siu  should  meet  the  same  kind,  firm,  decided  and 
constant  rebuke"  from  ministers  and  Christians,  as  other  morally 
wrong  practices ;  but  omitting  to  recommend  non-fellowship  with 
slaveholders,  or  cooperation  with  the  Church  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  country  has 
requited  Mr.  Cheever's  faithful  efforts  with  a  single  utterance  of 
sympathy  with  the  Society  he  zealously  and  ably  serves;  though 
possibly  some  scattered  churches  here  and  there,  not  strong  in  num- 
bers or  in  influence,  may  have  given  him  such.  His  brother,  Rev. 
Dr.  Cheever,  testified  in  Great  Britain,  during  his  late  visit  there, 
that  the  Society,  "  organized  as  it  had  been  on  such  a  basis  as  to 
afford  no  ground  of  exception  to  any,  had  yet  met  with  so  little  sym- 
pathy from  the  churches  of  America,  that  it  was  unable  to  sustain 
even  one  agent  in  the  field  ;  "  and  that  the  reason  is,  its  declaring 
"  slavery  a  crime,  and  slaveholding,  in  itself,  a  sin  against  God." 

Of  the  position  of  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  at  the  South,  we 
hardly  need  to  speak.  So  far  as  we  are  informed  of  their  proceed- 
ings, they  have,  except  within  the  Border  States,  gone  bodily  for  seces- 
sion, political  and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  North,  or  are  fast  tending 
in  that  direction.  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  in 
Conventions  and  Assemblies,  or  whatever  else  their  representative 
gatherings  are  called,  have  given  in  unanimously  [for  who  would 
dare  avow  dissent?]  their  adhesion  to  the  disunion  movement,  on  the 
ground  of  a  divine  authority  for  slaveholding,  and  the  consequent 
duty  of  maintaining  slavery  against  the  assaults  of  "  fanaticism,  the 
product  of  inlidelity,"  which  "  would  substitute  its  disorganizing  dog- 
mas of  liberty  and  equality  for  the  conservative  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  this  view,"  says  the  Bev.  Baptist  Professor  of 
a  Southern  College,  from  whom  we  are  quoting,  "  the  struggle  upon 
which  we  have  entered  assumes  the  grandeur  of  a  divine  mission. 
AVe  are  the  champions  of  God's  truth,  and  he  who  falls  in  the  con- 
test will  fall  a  '  blessed  martyr.'  " 
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The  American  Board. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  which  was  held  in 
Boston  on  the  2d-5th  of  October,  "place  was  not  given,  even  for 
an  hour,"  says  the  well-pleased  New  York  Observer,  "  to  the  excit- 
ing subject  of  slavery."  Only  one  man  attempted  to  introduce  it, 
and  he  was  "promptly  put  down."  On  the  third  day  of  the  meeting, 
immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever 
took  the  floor,  saying  he  had  a  brief  paper  of  inquiry  to  offer,  in 
behalf  of  some  of  the  churches  and  ministers.  The  purport  of  the 
inquiry  being  probably  suspected,  he  was  interrupted  with  a  call  to 
order,  on  the  ground,  that  by  a  rule  of  the  body,  all  matters  for  its 
consideration  must  go  through  the  Business  Committee.  To  that 
Committee,  therefore,  he  took  his  paper,  which  they  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Gaboon  Mission.  The  latter  reported  in  the  eve- 
ning, without  alluding  to  the  paper ;  when  Mr.  Cheever  rose  and 
moved  to  amend,  by  adding  to  the  report  a  recommendation  that  the 
Secretaries  be  requested  to  tell  the  Board  what  had  been  done  with 
the  memorial  on  the  slave  trade,  referred  to  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee the  year  before;  and  that  a  special  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  what  further  action  of  the  Board  is  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  Christianity,  scandalized  by  the  revival  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  was  proceeding  to  speak  on  his  motion,  but  had 
hardly  well  beguu,  when  he  was  again  interrupted,  by  Chancellor 
Walworth  and  others,  in  deference  to  whom  the  Chair  with  some 
hesitancy  decided  that  no  amendment  to  a  report  pi-esented  was  in 
order.  Thus  he  was  once  more  silenced.  Yet  "  previously,"  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  says,  "  an  unknown  man  had 
been  allowed  to  comment  on  the  report,  and  argue  that  money  spent 
upon  the  Gaboon  mission  was  wasted,  because  the  African  race  could 
not  be  leavened  with  the  Gospel."  The  next  morning,  Mr.  Cheever 
tried  again  to  get  a  hearing,  by  rising  to  a  personal  explanation, 
which,  he  said,  was  always  in  order.  Reviewing  the  ruling  of  the 
previous  day,  and  showing  that,  under  it,  no  member  not  on  the  Pru- 
dential Committee,  nor  intrusted  by  it  with  something,  could  ever  be 
in  order  in  submitting  anything  to  the  Board,  he  seemed  about  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decision,  when  a  new  call  to  order  out  him 
short,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  the  floor  again,  or  have  any  action 
taken  on  his  resolution.     This  triumph  of  majority-despotism  over 
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parliamentary  law  and  the  rights  of  the  minority,  the  Observer  hails 
as  "  ominous  for  good,  not  only  to  the  American  Board,  but  to  our 
other  religious  institutions." 

The  Abstract  of  the  Board's  Annual  Report  announced  that  the 
Prudential  Committee  had  discontinued  their  support  of  the  Chero- 
kee mission.  "  This  is  not  owing,"  the  Committee  say,  "  to  the  rela- 
tions of  our  work  among  these  Indiaus  to  the  system  of  slavery"; 
thus  implying  their  continued  willingness  to  sustain  a  mission  which 
deliberately  persists  in  tolerating  slaveholding  in  its  churches.  Nor 
is  it  for  want  of  confidence  in  the  missionaries  under  whose  ministra- 
tions slavery  has  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  the  mission  churches  through 
so  many  years;  for  they  are  pronounced  "exemplary  in  the  discharge 
of  all  their  missionary  duties,"  and  are  judged  so  worthy  to  be  kept 
about  "  their  work,"  to  which  they  are  "  devoted,"  that  "it  may  be 
hoped  that  some  of  our  various  Home  Missionary  Societies  will  inter- 
pose, to  sustain  them  longer  at  their  stations."  But  the  chief  reason 
for  withdrawal  is  that  "  the  Cherokees  are  a  Christian  people,"  —  [a 
slaveholding  people  though  they  also  are ;]  their  "  Constitution  re- 
cognizes the  Christian  religion,"  [as  well  as  the  right  to  own  human 
chattels,]  "and  requires  a  belief  in"  the  former  "by  all  who  hold 
office  under  the  government,"  [as  well  as  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  latter  by  all  its  subjects,  private  or  official.]  Of  course, 
the  Board  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Cherokees;  its  work 
being  to  convert  heathens  to  Christianity,  not  to  maintain  Christian 
institutions  among  a  Christian  people. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  character  of  that  slaveholding 
"  Christianity  "  which  has  grown  up  among  the  Indian  tribes  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  and  the  religious  teaching  of  its  mis- 
sionaries, was  brought,  last  fall,  before  the  public,  by  the  disclosure 
of  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  Choctaw  nation  while  that  was 
still  a  portion  of  the  Board's  field  of  operations ;  although,  its  Secre- 
tary says,  the  Board  knew  nothing  of  it  till  after  its  withdrawal 
from  the  mission  there.  It  was  communicated  to  the  New  York 
I n ilc pendent,  on  the  23d  of  last  November,  by  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
Bartlett,  of  Chicago,  through  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  which 
he  had  then  lately  held  about  it  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Old-School  Presbyterian  Mission  Boards.  On  the  22d  of 
ber,  Mr.  B  LBTLETI  wrote  to  the  Secretaries  of  both  these  Boards, 
that  he  had  "  been  recently  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  while 
the  Choctaw  mission  remained  nominally  under  the  care  of  the  Amor- 
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ican  Board,  viz.,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1859,  a  slave- 
woman  was  burned  alive  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Choctaw  nation, 
after  having  been  previously  tortured  in  the  vain  attempt  to  extract 
from  her  a  confession  of  guilt";  that,  as  he  "was  informed,  she  was  a 
reputable  member  of  a  mission  church,  and  her  master  and  mistress 
were  members  of  the  same  church " ;  that  "  this  transaction  took 
place  within  ten  miles  of  a  missionary  station,"  and  that  church 
members  were  said  to  have  participated  in  it.  He  then  asked  sev- 
eral questions  "  to  elicit  all  the  facts  of  the  case,"  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  had  been  known  by  the  respective  Boards.  Secretary 
Treat,  of  the  American  Board,  replied,  October  27th,  that  no  infor- 
mation of  the  facts  alluded  to  had  been  received,  "  while  the  Choc- 
taw mission  was  connected  with  the  Board,"  though  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, of  that  mission,  had  given  some  hints,  then  unintelligible,  but 
now  supposed  to  refer  to  this  transaction.  And  since  the  Board's 
withdrawal  from  the  Choctaw  mission,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  "  inti- 
mated," in  a  letter  received  in  August,  1860,  "  that  he  might  at  some 
future  time  make  a  statement  '  in  connection  with  the  burning  of 
slaves  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  January,  1859.' "  Secretary  Lawrie, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  replied,  October  30th,  that  "  the  painful 
transaction  "  referred  to  "  took  place  a  year  before  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  were  received  by  us,  and,  of  course,  no  report 
of  it  was  made  to  us" ;  but  "  a  letter  from  one  of  our  original  mis- 
sionaries, dated  the  12th  of  January  last,  gave  information  that 
'about  a  year  ago,  a  black  man  killed  his  master,  a  worthy  member 
of  Mr.  Byington's  church,  and  afterward  confessed  the  deed,  and 
accused  a  black  woman  of  having  instigated  it.  He  got  away  from 
those  who  had  him  in  charge,  and  drowned  himself.  The  woman  was 
taken  by  the  enraged  relatives,  and  burned.  She  was  also  a  member 
of  Mr.  Byington's  church,  and  protested  to  the  last  her  innocence. 
It  was  a  terrible  affair,  but  the  mission  and  the  church  here  are  not 
responsible  for  it.'  "  The  missionary's  care  to  disclaim  responsibil- 
ity looks  as  if  he  felt  that  the  facts  recited  have  a  rather  ugly  aspect 
in  relation  to  "  the  mission  and  the  church." 

Mr.  Bartlett  says  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Byington,  also,  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  "five  weeks  have  since  elapsed,  and  no  reply  has  been 
received.  I  now  earnestly  call  upon  him  to  break  the  portentous 
silence  which  he  has  kept  for  two  years,  concerning  this  fearful 
slaughter  of  one  of  the  '  little  ones'  of  his  Hock,  and  to  show  us  that 
his  church  and  all  its  members  not  only  are  clear  of  all  complicity 
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in  the  affair,  but  have  discharged  their  whole  duty  in  the  case.  It 
also  requests  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  tell  what  he  knows  of  this  extra- 
ordinary tragedy — a  Christian  woman,  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
'owned' by  another  Christian  woman,  persisting  in  her  innocence, 
though  three  times  hung  up  to  extort  confession  of  guilt,  and  burned 
alive  with  the  words  of  prayer  and  praise  upon  her  lips."  Mr.  Bv- 
ington  was,  at  the  time  of  this  tragedy,  one  of  the  oldest  missiona- 
ries of  the  American  Board.  He  has  also  since  been  Commissioner 
from  the  Indian  Presbytery,  in  the  Old-School  General  Assembly. 
We  are  told  that  shortly  after  this  horrible  murder  of  one  of  his 
church-members  by  some  of  her  fellow-members,  his  church  had  a 
meeting  for  the  communion,  but  neither  minister  nor  church-members 
made  any  reference  to  the  crime. 

And  now,  in  presence  of  the  fact,  that  for  so  many  years  the  mis- 
sionaries of  these  Boards  have,  with  their  knowledge  and  acquies- 
cence, been  giving  countenance  in  various  ways  to  the  atrocious  sys- 
tem from  which  its  own  intrinsic  character  and  many  terrible  exam- 
ples have  taught  the  country  to  expect  just  such  atrocities  as  that 
above  described,  the  Boards  and  their  officials  seem  to  think  that  they 
are  clear  of  all  responsibility,  if  they  can  only  say  "  we  never  heard 
of  this  while  we  had  charge  of  the  mission  where  it  happened";  or, 
"  it  was  done  before  the  mission  was  transferred  to  us."  But  well 
may  it  be  said  of  them,  as  Mr.  Bartlett  says  of  the  particular 
church  and  mission  among  whose  members  the  fearful  tragedy  was 
acted,  "  they  have  a  responsibility  in  regard  to  it,  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  met." 


The  Tract  Societies. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  as  repre- 
sented by  those  who  hitherto  have  managed  its  affairs,  no  better  testi- 
mony need  be  offered,  than  is  implied  in  the  exultant  declaration  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  just  before  its  last  Annual  Meeting,  that, 
if  life-members  were  allowed  to  vote  by  prox}*,  the  managers  would 
have  the  votes  of  "the  entire  Southern  States,  however  .remote."  No 
doubt  of  it.  Elective  affinity  would  draw  to  their  support  every  op- 
pressor and  upholder  of  oppression  in  the  whole  dark  land  where 
justice  and  humanity  are  branded  outlaws.  Ill  deeds,  if  not  in  words, 
the  champions  of  perpetual   slavery  and  the  revival  of  the   foreign 
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slave  trade  would  hail  these  men  as  virtual  allies  and  fellow-labor- 
ers ;  as  having  thrown  the  influence  of  the  powerful  corporation 
which  they  represent  into  the  scale  of  tyrant  power,  against  the 
wronged  and  weak  ;  and  as  being,  therefore,  just  the  men  who,  for  the 
interest  of  slavery,  should  still  remain  in  office.  But  they  seem  to  be 
in  little  need  of  direct  Southern  help  to  keep  them  there,  so  long  as 
the  Society  shall  hold  its  Annual  Meeting  in  the  great  commercial 
centre,  where  Mammon  is  the  practically  acknowledged  God,  and  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  is  his  prophet. 

The  last  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  New  York  city,  on  the  9th 
of  May  last,  with  a  prominent  sham-Democrat,  of  Princeton,  New 
York,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  DeWitt,  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
presented  a  brief  statement,  introductory  to  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  First,  gratefully  acknowledging  "  the  help  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,"  which  had  "  enabled  the  Committee,  through  another  year, 
to  prosecute  their  work  with  a  concord  of  counsel  and  a  harmony 
of  feeling,  undisturbed  by  any  unfriendly  differences,"  he  eulogized 
"  the  principles  on  which  the  Society  was  founded,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  applied  " ;  commended  the  administrators  of 
its  trusts,  as  "  true  to  its  original  design  "  of  promoting  "  vital  god- 
liness, by  the  employment  of  those  vital  truths  which  only  are  pro- 
ductive of  sound  morality  "  ;  claimed  that  experience  had  shown  the 
wisdom  of  their  course  in  refusing  "to  listen,  for  a  moment,  to  any 
suggestion  intended  to  dissuade  them  from  pursuing  the  well-defined 
path  in  which  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  have  conducted  the 
institution " ;  alluded  to  the  "  adverse  criticism  "  they  had  en- 
countered, but  to  which  they  had  "  no  liberty  to  reply,"  their  duties 
being  "not  controversial,  but  simply  the  fulfilment  of  a  trust"; 
and  concluded  with  an  assurance  that  "  we  have  earnestly  labored 
to  carry  out,  as  understood,  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  with  what  suc- 
cess, it  is  for  our  constituents  to  determine."  That  is,  —  to  eive  a 
free  translation  of  the  statement,  in  the  light  of  well-known  facts, — 
we  have  refused,  and  still  persist  in  our  refusal,  to  apply  to  slavery, 
and  its  manifold  and  measureless  abominations,  "  those  vital  truths 
which  only  are  productive  of  sound  morality,"  and  which  we  often 
have  applied  to  other  and  less  flagrant  immoralities;  not  thinking  the 
broad  generalities  enough,  in  view  of  these,  to  which  we  sedulously 
keep,  when  those  ask  our  attention,  and,  in  this  refusal,  we  believe 
we  carry  out  your  wishes;  now,  let  your  choice  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  show  whether  our  belief  is  right  or  wrong.     After  the 
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Annual  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  was  next  read,  had  been  adopted, 
and  the  publication  of  it  ordered,  the  Society  proceeded  to  answer 
the  Executive  Committee's  appeal,  by  unanimously  choosing,  once 
more,  its  old  officers,  except  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  who  de- 
clined a  reelection,  and  adding  several  new  Vice-Presidents  —  among 
them,  Daniel  Lord,  Esq.,  whose  signal  services  to  the  Tract-House 
managers,  the  year  before,  are  mentioned  in  our  last  Report. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wolcott,  of  Chicago,  then  submitted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, asserting  that  the  resolution  of  1857,  about  discussing  the 
duties  and  the  evils  growing  out  of  slavery,  is  still  in  force,  and  the 
reasons  for  it  press  upon  the  Society  with  accumulated  weight ;  refer- 
ring to  the  last  year's  declaration  of  the  Society,  that  it  has  no  doubt 
of  the  great  wickedness  of  reviving  the  slave  trade ;  affirming,  as 
notorious,  the  fact  that  the  trade  has  been  reopened  by  vessels  from 
this  country,  and  declaring  that  the  publication  of  suitable  tracts, 
setting  forth  its  wickedness,  would  meet  the  Society's  approval.  Pie 
made  a  brief  and  forcible  speech  in  favor  of  these  resolutions,  for 
offering  which  he  had  three  reasons;  —  first,  to  vindicate  the  freedom 
of  debate,  which  was  suppressed  the  year  before;  second,  to  maintain 
unabated  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Society's  responsibility  and  con- 
trolling agency,  against  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Lord,  at  the  last 
meeting,  that  the  only  proper  function  of  the  Society  is  to  choose  its 
officers ;  and,  third,  to  elevate  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  a  more 
scriptural  standard.  When  he  closed,  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  got  the  floor,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  that  the 
opening  of  German  lager  beer  saloons,  upon  the  Sabbath,  is  contrary 
to  the  law  and  the  Gospel  of  God,  and  many  practices  in  New  York, 
and  Brooklyn,  and  New  England,  deserve  our  condemnation";  and 
"that  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  publish  documents  de- 
nunciatory of  the  evils  of  Abolitionism."  The  motion  being  evidently 
meant  for  a  display  of  caustic  wit,  was  received,  appropriately,  with 
laughter  and  applause;  whereupon,  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  made, 
ami,  amid  considerable  confusion,  was  decided  to  be  carried.  Thus, 
with  an  imposing  exhibition  of  becoming  dignity,  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  great  evangelizing  corporation  came  fitly  to  its  elo^e. 

The  Boston  American  Tract  Society  also  held  its  last  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York;  as  one  way,  probably,  of  remind- 
ing the  religious  public  that,  —  contrary  to  the  impression  which  the 
name  it  is  familiarly  known  by  rather  tends  to  give,  —  though  Boston 
is  its  birth-place,  it  is  not  a  local,  but  a  national  society.     As  here- 
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tofore,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  year's  developments,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  societies  is  only  this,  —  that  while  the  other 
contemptuously  refuses  to  look  at  the  slave  question,  in  any  aspect, 
this  entertains  it,  so  far  as  to  "  fraternally  discuss  the  duties  which 
grow  out  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  the  moral  evils  which  it  is 
known  to  promote  ";  and  some  of  the  speakers  at  its  meetings,  and 
a  portion  of  its  publications,  condemn  the  system,  in  more  or  less 
emphatic  terms.  Dr.  Tyng,  the  principal  speaker  at  its  last  Annual 
Meeting,  contrasting  the  positions  of  the  two  Societies,  said  :  "  This 
Society  had  an  unrestricted  field.  At  last,  there  was  a  Society  that 
was  not  restricted  to  tobacco  and  dancing,  a  dirty  man's  mouth, 
and  a  silly  woman's  skirts.  We  believe  the  oppression  of  man  to  be 
a  sin  against  God,  and  the  selling  of  him  to  be  an  enormity  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  made  him  in  His  own  image."  One,  also,  of  its  tracts, 
as  stated  in  our  last  Report,  proves  that  slaveholding  is  against  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  But  it  has  also  published  tracts  which 
treat  the  practice  as  in  certain  circumstances  right.  And  we  infer, 
alike  from  the  general  tenor  of  its  action,  and  from  the  attitude  of 
its  leading  members  in  their  various  other  relations,  that  it  would  as 
promptly  as  its  rival  repudiate  the  doctrine,  that  slaveholding  is 
itself  intrinsically  sinful,  and  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  by  all  who 
assume  to  teach  the  doctrines  or  administer  the  discipline  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Rev.  Mr.  Bullard,  its  agent  in  New  York  city, 
said,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  that  "  they  were  helped  even  by  slave- 
holders, for  such  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  confessed 
that  they  had  labored  under  great  misapprehension  as  to  the  Society, 
thinking,  erroneously,  that  it  was  doing  an  immense  deal  of  mischief." 
We  are  not  told  the  nature  of  this  misapprehension,  or  how  it  was 
removed.  Did  those  New  York  slaveholders  apprehend  that  the  So- 
ciety meant  not  only  to  "discuss  the  evils  growing  out  of  slavery," 
but  to  assail  slavery  itself,  and  condemn  slaveholding  as  a  sin?  And 
did  they  learn  that  this  was  a  misapprehension,  by  being  shown 
the  Society's  own  published  words: — "We  are  not  an  Anti-Slavery 
Society  "  ;  —  our  purpose  is  "  not  to  be  an  Abolition  Society  "  ?  We 
do  not  know  ;  but  one  thing  seems  to  us  quite  plain, —  that  a  Society 
which  makes  its  purpose  manifest  to  deal  with  slavery  and  slavehold- 
ing as  essentially  immoral,  will  not  be  likely  to  receive  much  help 
from  men  who  still  persist  in  holding  slaves,  and  that, too,  while  they 
live  in  a  State  whose  laws  permit  no  slavery  on  its  own  soil. 
30 
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This,  too,  seems  plain  to  us ;  —  that  they  who  take  right  views  of 
the  relation  of  slavery  to  "  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  and  sound 
morality"  will  consider  efforts  to  abolish  it,  by  the  dissemination  of 
anti-slavery  truth,  as  forming  an  important  part  of  the  great  work  in 
which  the  organized  religion  of  the  country  is  professedly  employed. 
Does  the  Boston  American  Tract  Society  regard  them  so  ?  In  its 
Tract  Journal,  for  last  July,  is  one  whole  page  devoted  to  "  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  great  work  of  Christ " ;  professing  to  recount 
"  what  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  for  his  kingdom,"  and  to 
relate  "  the  trials  and  successes  of  a  year's  march  of  the  great  army 
which  the  Christian  public  have  commissioned  and  are  supporting  on 
the  field  of  benevolent  operations."  It  tells  us  that  this  great  army 
has  "  been  vigorously  prosecuting  the  work  of  aggression  upon  the 
kingdom  of  the  prince  of  darkness  " ;  but  not  a  hint  appears,  in  the 
whole  page,  that  his  grim  stronghold,  Slavery,  has  received  a  single 
shot;  or  that  the  little  bands  assailing  it  belong  to  the  "great  army" 
warring  on  the  rebel  prince.  Battalions  virtually  marshalled  to  de- 
fend it,  or  standing,  in  the  guise  of  armed  neutrality,  across  the  path 
of  its  assailants,  are  honorably  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  the  sacra- 
mental host ;  but  on  the  assailants,  not  a  syllable  of  recognition  is 
bestowed.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  emblazoning  its  red- 
cross  banner  with  symbolic  whip  and  fetter ;  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  spiking  the  guns  aimed  at  Oppression's  Bastile, 
and  at  the  pirate  clippers  of  the  Congo  soul-trade  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can and  Old-School  Presbyterian  Mission  Boards,  sustaining  Slave- 
ry's outposts  on  the  Western  frontier,  are  all  enrolled  by  the  Tract 
Journal  in  that  great  army  which  is  making  war  upon  the  prince  of 
darkness ;  but  not  an  anti-slavery  organization  is  named  upon  the 
roll,  —  not  even  the  Church  Anti-Slavery  Society,  composed  although 
it  is  of  members  of  the  Journal's  own  evangelical  brotherhood.  Is 
this  the  record  of  a  body  which  believes  that  slavery  is  a  portion  of 
"  the  kingdom  of  the  prince  of  darkness,"  and  the  abolition  of  it, 
part  of  "the  great  work  of  aggression  on"  that  kingdom,  in  which 
the  loyal  soldiers  of  Christ's  army  are  required  by  their  great  Cap- 
tain to  engage?  Or  is  it  a  confession,  made  unconsciously,  that  the 
Society  considers  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery  as  not  among 
lie'  duties  of  the  Church  and  its  auxiliaries,  and  consequently  not 
am  one  its  own  ? 
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National  Unity  Society. 

A  recent  movement  among  the  Northern  adversaries  of  our  cause 
pays  us  the  compliment  of  borrowing  our  plan  of  operations ;  thus 
practically  confessing  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  triumph  of 
our  principles  is  to  imitate,  in  opposing  them,  the  method  by  which 
we  are  laboring  for  their  advancement.  "  For  twenty-five  years, 
now,"  said  the  New  York  Express,  "  our  people  have  been  educated 
by  Abolition  tract  societies,  and  Abolition  preachers  and  lecturers, 
into  the  belief  that  negro  slavery  is  '  a  sin  and  a  crime  ';**** 
that  the  African  negro  is  the  equal  of  the  Caucasian  white  man; 
and  hence  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  as  much 
for  the  African  as  for  the  American.  *  *  *  The  Republic  can 
never  be  permanently  reconstructed,  till  the  prejudices  of  our  people 
are  removed.  Tract  Societies,  then,  should  be  forthwith  formed  in 
every  large  city  of  the  Union,  and  a  powerful  organization  should  be 
started,  which  will  meet  the  Abolitionists  on  their  own  ground."  A 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  "ventured  to  predict,  that 
if  we  organize  associations  devoted  to  the  discussion  and  promulga- 
tion of  doctrines  antagonistic  to  Abolitionism,  by  the  dissemination 
of  tracts  and  other  publications,  and  by  the  employment  of  lecturers 
to  travel  through  the  country,  and  harangue  the  people  after  the 
manner  of  the  Abolitionists  themselves,  the  contest  will  be  equally 
brief  and  decisive."  By  means  of  these  associations,  the  three 
necessary  conditions  of  union  with  the  South,  he  said,  "  can  soon  be 
brought  about,"  —  permission  to  the  slaveholders  to  remove  with 
their  property  into  the  Territories  and  organize  new  Slave  States ; 
repeal  of  the  State  laws  which  "  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion"; and  permission  to  the  Southern  people  "  to  visit  the  Free 
States  with  their  body  servants."  He  then  proposed  "  a  basis  for 
organization";  —  its  principle,  that  negro  slavery  as  it  exists  at  the 
South  is  a  necessary  institution,  founded  upon  the  natural  inequality 
of  races,  and  constituting,  in  the  ordination  of  Providence,  a  relation 
of  protection  on  the  one  side  and  of  dependence  on  the  other  ;  and 
that  interference  with  it  in  one  State,  by  people  of  another,  is  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  humanity  and  Christianity  :  —  its  purposes, 
to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  the  false  theories  of  the  Abolitionists, 
to  discountenance  the  desecration  of  the  sacred  de.sk  by  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  and  to  sustain  the  execution  of  all  Constitutional 
Federal  laws. 
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The  preliminary  note  having  thus  been  sounded,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  New  York  city,  on  the  6th  of  March  last,  and  a  Society  was 
organized,  calling  itself  the  "American  Society  for  promoting  Na- 
tional Unity."  Its  object  is,  as  stated  in  its  Constitution,  "  to  pro- 
mote the  union  and  welfare  of  our  common  country,  by  addresses, 
publications,  and  all  other  suitable  means  adapted  to  elucidate  and 
inculcate,  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  the  duties  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  especially  in  relation  to  slavery."  It  elected  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  for  President,  and  Hubbard  Winslow  and  Seth  Bliss 
for  Secretaries,  with  an  Executive  Committee  of  kindred  spirits, 
among  whom  was  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer.  "  In  the 
hands  of  such  men,"  said  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  "  the  interests  of 
the  Society  are  safe,  and  of  the  country  also,  to  the  extent  of  the 
influence  they  may  be  able  to  exert."  Their  views  were  set  forth  in 
a  "  programme  "which  ascribes  "  the  unhappy  state  of  our  country" 
to  the  fact  that  "  the  creation  of  popular  sentiment  has  been  left  in  a 
great  measure  to  visionary  reformers  " ;  condemns  as  "a  pernicious 
error  "  the  notion  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  entitled  to 
liberty,"  if  it  is  understood  thereby  that  they  are  "  created  equal  in 
their  relation  to  providential  arrangements " ;  [as,  for  instance,  in 
that  "  providential  arrangement "  by  the  profane  world  denominated 
slavery,  one  man  being  "created"  in  the  relation  to  it  of  a  chattel, 
and  another  in  the  relation  of  that  chattel's  "owner,"  how  plain  it  is 
that  they  are  not  "  created  equal  "  !]  affirms  that  "  four  millions  of 
immortal  beings,  incapable  of  self-care,  and  indisposed  to  industry 
and  foresight,  are  providentially  committed  to  the  hands  of  our 
Southern  friends"  —  a  "trust  they  cannot  put  from  them  if  they 
would  "  ;  —  and  that  "  emancipation,  were  it  possible,  would  be  rebel- 
lion against  Providence,  and  destruction  to  the  colored  race  in  our 
land  ";  that  "  we  at  the  North,  by  assuming  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  slavery,  only  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  the  good  which  human- 
ity and  religion  demand  ";  declares  the  slaves  to  be  "under  a  provi- 
dential dispensation  lifting  them  up  from  the  degradation  and  miseries 
of  indolence  and  vice,"  and  "  training  them  for  the  services  and  joys 
of  heaven  " ;  asks  "  if  the  climate  and  institutions  of  the  South  are 
such  that  our  fellow-citi/.ens  there  can  afford  to  take  the  onerous 
care  of  them,  in  return  for  their  services,  should  we  not  gladly  con- 
sent?" asserts  that  the  slaveholders  freely  concede  to  us  our  consci- 
entious convictions,  our  rights,  and  all  our  privileges,"  [witness  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages,  from  101  to  200,]  and  asks, 
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"  should  we  not  as  freely  concede  to  them  theirs  ?  "  says  that  "  the 
Church  of  God  has  no  brighter  ornaments,  and  our  country  no  truer 
friends,  than  are  found  among  them  ;  and  expresses  an  undoubting 
failh  that  "  they  are  destined  to  be  the  providential  instruments  of 
unspeakable  and  endless  blessings  to  those  under  their  charge,  and 
eventually  to  the  whole  African  race, —  without  us,  and  to  our 
shame,  if  they  are  forever  separated  from  us  by  any  fault  of  ours; 
but  with  us.  and  to  our  mutual  honor,  if  we  shall  be  united  with 
them  in  the  bonds  of  an  affectionate  brotherhood."  Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  manifesto  with  which  this  new  array  of  the  allies  of 
Slavery  opens  its  campaign  ;  setting  itself  scpuarely  against  the  grand 
old  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  that  all  men  have,  by  the  Creator's  gift, 
the  same  inalienable  rights ;  maintaining  the  unfitness  of  the  slaves 
for  freedom,  and  the  rightfulness,  divine  authority,  and  superlative 
beneficence  of  the  system  which  chattelizes  them ;  eulogizing  the 
justice,  liberality,  piety  and  patriotism  of  their  enslavers;  and,  with 
sublime  effrontery,  laying  on  the  North  the  blame  for  the  nation's 
present  troubles.  We  give  it  a  frank  welcome  to  the  field  of  open 
conflict,  whither  from  the  first  we  have  invited  all  who  wish  to  con- 
trovert our  principles,  our  measures,  or  our  aims.  Let  the  encounter 
show  to  which  antagonist 

■ — "  the  sword 


Of  Michael,  from  the  armory  of  God, 
Is  given,  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  may  resist  its  edge." 


Foreign  Intelligence. 

In  Russia,  an  Imperial  edict  was  issued  on  the  3d  of  March  last, 
fixing  definitely  the  day  when  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  shall  be 
complete.  They  are  regarded  as  at  once  released  from  actual  serf- 
dom, but  will  continue  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  decree  in 
a  "transitory  state,"  dependent  on  and  obedient  to  their  former  pro- 
prietors. "  The  proprietors,  retaining  their  rights  of  property  on  all 
the  land  belonging  to  them,"  are  to  "  grant  to  the  peasants,  for  a 
fixed  rental,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  homesteads,  and  a  quantity 
of  arable  land  allotted  to  assure  them  livelihood,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  their  obligations  to  the  Government."  The  peasants  have  the 
right,  with   consent  of  the   proprietors,  of  purchasing  their   home- 
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steads  and  allotments  of  land,  and  will  thus  become  "  free  peasant- 
landholders."  The  domestic  serfs  are  also  for  two  years  in  a  "  tran- 
sitory state,"  adapted  to  their  occupations.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  all  are  to  "receive  their  full  enfranchisement."  The  Em- 
peror commends  the  nobility  "  for  the  disinterested  support  it  has 
given  to  the  accomplishment  "  of  his  designs.  "  Russia  will  not  for- 
get," he  says,  "  that  the  nobility,  acting  solely  upon  its  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  its  love  for  its  neighbor,  has  spontaneously 
renounced  rights  given  to  it  by  the  serfdom  now  abolished,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  future,  which  is  thrown  open  to  the  peasants. 
And  the  freed  serfs,"  he  hopes,  "  will  understand  that  the  blessing  of 
an  existence,  supported  upon  the  base  of  guaranteed  property,  as  well 
as  a  greater  liberty  in  the  administration  of  their  goods,  entails  upon 
them,  with  new  duties  towards  society  and  themselves,  the  obligation 
of  justify  ing'the  protecting  designs  of  the  law  by  a  loyal  and  judicious 
use  of  the  rights  which  are  now  accorded  to  them."  The  Emperor 
has  created  a  Special  Committee,  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  as  its  President,  "  to  take  measures  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  entire  rural  class,  upon  general  and  uniform  bases." 
We  are  told  that  "  the  Imperial  Manifesto  has  produced  a  good 
impression  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,"  and  "the  emotion  created 
throughout  the  Empire  "  is  said  to  be  "  immense."  Among  the  good 
results  already  produced  by  the  prospect  of  emancipation,  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  St.  Petersburg  Le  Nord  mentions  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  means  of  general  education.  "  Our  papers  are  filled  with 
news,  which  comes  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
establishment  of  free  schools  and  of  Sunday  schools.  Every  day  sees 
new  schools  opened  of  a  character  to  attract  and  to  educate  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  They  are  already  very  numerous,  and 
scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country.  We  see  them  start- 
ing up  in  remote  hamlets  and  villages,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
landholders,  or  of  other  public-spirited  persons."  It  also  states  that, 
"  thanks  to  the  Temperance  Societies,  the  brandy  monopoly  is  abol- 
ishing itself  before  the  term  fixed  by  Government." 

The  New  York  Tribune  mentions  an  instructive  incident  con- 
nected  with  this  movement  for  emancipation.  Last  summer,  the 
deputies  of  the  nobility,  gathered  in  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  the 
plan  for  emancipation,  celebrated  the  completion  of  their  task  by  a 
public  dinner.  Among  the  guests  was  Mr.  Buujakofk,  under-Sec- 
rutary  of  State,    who    gave   four    toasts:  —  first    to    the    Emperor, 
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second  -and  third  to  the  emancipation  cause  and  the  nobility,  and 
fourth  "  to  the  memory  of  Emilian  Pugatsheff,  the  first  emancipat- 
or of  Russian  serfs."  Pdgatsheff  was  himself  a  serf,  who,  in  1774, 
escaped  from  his  master  and  raised  an  insurrection  which  was  with 
difficulty  suppressed,  after  it  had  seemed  for  a  time  to  endanger  the 
Imperial  throne  itself.  In  short,  he  was  a  Russian  Nat  Turner, 
acting  on  a  vastly  larger  scale  than  the  black  Virginian  had  the 
means  of  doing.  He  was  taken  at  last  and  executed,  and  his  body 
was  burnt,  and  the  ashes  were  shot  into  the  air  from  a  cannon. 
And  now  comes  an  under-Secretary  of  the  Empire  to  gather  up,  as 
it  were,  the  scattered  ashes  of  the  slain  insurgent  slave,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Rus- 
sian nobility,  inurn  them  in  the  grateful  respect  and  memory  of  the 
posterity  of  his  murderers!  Who  shall  say  that  the  John  Browns  and 
the  Nat  Turners,  the  Gabriels  and  the  Denmark  Veseys  shall  not 
yet  have  their  ovations  in  the  land  which  now  execrates  their  names? 


Obituary. 

A  wide  gap  was  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  friends  of  freedom, 
when,  on  the  10th  of  May  last,.  Theodore  Parker  was  called  away 
from  earth.  He  died  in  Florence,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  faint 
hope  of  repairing  his  health,  broken  down  by  his  superabundant 
labors  for  humanity  and  truth.  So  grand  was  he  in  spiritual  stature 
and  proportions;  his  mind  so  ample,  vigorous  and  active;  his  heart 
so  large,  so  true,  so  full  of  sweet  and  generous  affections,  of  noble 
sentiments  and  tender  sympathies,  of  lofty  scorn  for  falsehood,  and 
quick-kindling  indignation  at  baseness  and  injustice,  and  deep  abhor- 
rence of  oppression,  and  high  aspirations  after  excellence  in  charac- 
ter and  action ;  and  his  life  was  so  enriched  and  beautified  with 
achievements  and  attainments  manifold  and  varied,  that  to  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  his  memory  within  the  compass  which  our  space 
allows  us,  would  be  like  trying  to  compress  the  Mississippi  into  the 
channel  of  a  wayside  brook.  He  enlisted  years  ago  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause,  and  it  has  had  no  firmer  friend,  no  braver  champion, 
no  abler  advocate  than  he.  In  thorough  comprehension  and  hearty 
acceptance  of  its  principles,  in  zealous  devotion  to  its  interests,  in 
constancy  and  earnestness  of  effort,  in  alert  readiness  I'm-  Its  every 
emergency,  and  watchful   alacrity  tu  seize  every  occasion  for  its  ad- 
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vancement,  and,  briefly  summing  all,  in  the  whole  scope  and  value  of 
his  labors,  he  was  the  peer  of  its  most  faithful,  earnest  and  efficient 
workers.  And  no  other  of  them  all  could  consecrate  to  its  service 
so  abundant  stores  of  knowledge,  drawn  from  almost  every  field  of 
intellectual  research;  the  ripe  and  plenteous  fruits  of  such  a  mental 
culture  as,  in  its  thoroughness  and  breadth  and  rich  variety,  has  sel- 
dom been  surpassed,  not  to  say  rarely  equalled,  anywhere.  For  it 
has  been  truly  said  of  him,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  "  while 
his  learning  and  reading  were  so  vast  that  the  entire  faculty  of  a 
college  could  have  been  well  fitted  out  from  his  single  brain,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could  teach  common  sense  to  mechanics,  homely  sim- 
plicity of  speech  to  draymen,  and  sympathy  with  the  every-day  inter- 
ests of  mankind  to  all.  He  was  more  a  recluse  student  than  any 
merest  scholar ;  and  he  inhabited  a  wider  out-of-doors  than  sea-cap- 
tains." And  another  competent  witness  has  testified,  that  while 
"  other  men  have  brought  us  brave  hearts,  keen-sighted  and  vigilant 
instincts,  he  brought  us,  as  no  one  else  could,  the  loftiest  stature  of 
New  England  culture.  He  brought  us  a  disciplined  intellect,  whose 
affirmation  was  evidence,  and  whose  statement  the  most  gifted  student 
took  long  time  before  he  ventured  to  doubt  or  to  contradict."  In 
every  department  of  anti-slavery  labor  in  which  he  had  opportunity 
to  bear  a  part,  he  proved  himself  a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed ;  whether  it  was  in  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  or 
rightly  exemplifying  the  truth  in  act.  Of  his  ability  upon  the  plat- 
form, multitudes,  in  different  portions  of  the  country,  who  listened  to 
him  with  a  delight  which  grew  with  every  renewal  of  the  privilege, 
have  borne  abundant  witness.  His  potent  pen  has  traced  its  own 
attesting  record  of  its  power  and  faithfulness,  which  coming  genera- 
tions will  rejoice  to  read.  His  wisdom  in  council,  all  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  there  will  cordially  acknowledge.  The 
resolution,  courage  and  sagacity  with  which  he  baffled  the  slave- 
hunter,  and  aided  fugitives  from  bondage  on  their  perilous  way  to 
freedom,  are  recorded  deep  in  the  memories  of  grateful  hearts  now 
joyous  in  the  consciousness  of  unfettered  manhood,  and  of  woman- 
hood safe  from  degradation  and  pollution.  He  never  stopped  to 
count  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  defeat  a  prowling  kidnapper, 
skulking  beneath  the  cover  of  a  wicked  statute  to  spring  upon  his 
prey ;  nor  ever  were  his  more  than  golden  hours  too  precious  to  be 
given,  if  needed,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  hunted  refugee. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  service  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  that  he 
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labored  for  the  welfare  of  his  kind.  It  was  well  said  of  him  in  one 
of  the  many  notices  of  his  death,  that  "none  of  the  exciting  interests 
of  the  day  escaped  his  attention,  and  none  which  promised  to  benefit 
society,  promote  the  cause  of  knowledge,  and  advance  the  progress  of 
man,  failed  to  win  his  sympathy  " ;  and  in  another,  that  "  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  serve  his  race,  and  to  banish  superstition  and  error  from 
the  earth " ;  and  that  extraordinary  as  was  his  ability  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  every  direction,  it  was  not  "  greater  than  his  disposi- 
tion to  use  that  knowledge  with  unbounded  prodigality  for  the  enlight- 
enment and  welfare  of  his  fellow-men."  "  He  was  the  uncompro- 
mising enemy  of  all  social  vices,"  said  another,  "  and  the  purity  of 
his  life  commanded  the  respect  of  all."  If  his  home  gave  refuge 
to  the  bondman,  flying  from  the  Southern  prison-house,  so  did  it  a 
free  welcome  to  "  those  noble  but  unfortunate  exiles  who  came  from 
time  to  time  to  Boston  from  the  old  world,  driven  out  by  the  edicts 
of  European  despotism.  They  found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend, 
a  trusty  adviser,  and  a  generous  assistant  in  their  time  of  sore  dis- 
tress." The  New  York  Tribune  testified  that  he  "  was  one  of  the 
most  truly  benevolent  men  of  the  day ;  and  had  not  his  brilliant  fame 
as  a  public  man  eclipsed  the  reputation  of  his  private  virtues,  he 
would  have  been  celebrated  as  '  the  Man  of  Ross.'  In  the  receipt 
of  a  generous  income  from  his  profession  and  his  literary  labors, 
one  third  of  his  surplus  for  many  years  past  has  been  religiously 
devoted  to  deeds  of  unostentatious  charity.  The  sincerest  mourners 
at  his  death  will  be  the  troops  of  young  people  whom  he  has  helped 
to  an  education  and  an  establishment  in  life,  and  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate, whose  wants  never  appealed  to  his  sympathies  in  vain." 

Among  the  tributes  to  his  memoi'y,  none  do  a  higher  honor  at 
once  to  it  and  to  their  own  authors,  than  some  of  those  which  came 
from  the  strongest  adversaries  of  his  peculiar  theological  opinions. 
Said  one  of  them — the  able  editor  of  the  Free  Church  Portfolio — 
"  Our  readers  know  that  Mr.  Parker  was  a  distinguished  Good  Sa- 
maritan, who  worshipped  on  Mount  Gcrizim,  instead  of  at  our  Jeru- 
salem. *  *  *  His  life  was  a  glowing  commentary  on  the  moral 
law.  His  house  was  the  home  of  the  friendless.  His  hand 
was  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  needy.  He  was  the  friend 
and  advocate  of  afflicted  and  wronged  one;-'.  In  all  the  remarks, 
editorial  and  otherwise,  made  on  this  remarkable  man  since  his 
death,  we  have  not  seen  a  line  charging  that  the  beautiful  Chris- 
tian life  he  lived  was  a  hypocrisy,  assumed  to  cloak  over  his  hcre- 
31 
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sies,  and  give  him  influence  with  the  confiding  and  undiscerning.  All 
seem  to  admit  that  he  was  candid  and  free  from  guile.  If  so,  how 
can  we  account  for  the  fruit  he  bore?  The  Scripture  says  a  good 
tree  must  bear  good  fruit,  and  a  corrupt  tree  evil  fruit,  and  that  the 
only  way  of  estimating  the  tree  is  by  the  fruit."  And  Rev.  N.  J. 
Burton,  pastor  of  an  Orthodox  church  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  thus  spoke 
of  him,  in  a  sermon  preached  last  summer  in  Fair  Haven:  —  "The- 
odore Parker,  it  seems  to  me,  has  propagated  some  enormous  here- 
sies ;  but  he  died  the  other  day  in  far  Florence,  and  as  I  sat  in  my 
dark  room  the  other  evening  and  thought  of  him  gone,  I  remembered 
only  his  ever-fervent  humanity,  his  memorable  eloquence  whenever 
any  right  of  man  was  violated,  his  championship  of  the  slave,  his 
woman's  heart  for  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  the 
drunkard,  the  prostitute,  the  disappointed,  the  dying,  and  all  the  pit- 
iful children  of  crime  and  ill-luck ;  his  love  of  whatever  is  beauti- 
ful, his  more  than  soldierly  courage,  his  unspeakable  abhorrence  of 
pretension. and  insincerity — these  were  what  I  remembered;  and  I 
wanted  to  get  up  and  pronounce  before  you  here,  at  an  hour's  length, 
a  tender  eulogium  of  that  large,  brave  man,  called  away  in  his  early 
autumn  prime." 

But  we  must  not  yield  further  to  the  temptation  of  a  theme  which 
only  seems  to  widen  as  we  dwell  upon  it,  impressing  us  in  each  suc- 
cessive moment  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  attempt 
to  do  it  justice. 

Another  faithful  champion  of  our  cause  went  from  us  to  the  higher 
life  on  the  30th  of  April.  John  W.  Browne,  of  Boston,  was 
among  the  earliest  to  enter,  as  a  whole-souled  volunteer,  into  its 
service,  and  though  for  some  years  he  has  been  seldom  seen  upon  its 
public  platform,  he  has  never  ceased  to  labor  ably  and  efficiently  in 
less  conspicuous  but  not  less  useful  ways  for  its  promotion.  Said  of 
him  one  who  was  well  qualified  in  every  way  to  testify  his  worth, 
"  Though  hidden,  he  was  no  slight  or  trivial  servant  to  the  great 
cause.  The  purest  of  all  human  hearts — but  not,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  with  that  rare  and  childlike  simplicity,  a  merely  negative 
character ;  for  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  the  same  class,  and  was 
linked  as  a  room-mate  and  nearest  and  most  intimate  friend,  with 
one  whose  intellect  is  the  admiration  of  millions — our  Senator,  Mr. 
Sumner  ;  and  he  was  thought  by  many,  indeed  by  most,  of  those 
who  stood  at  the  goal  of  collegiate  reputation,  the  most  original  and 
ablest  intellect  which  that  class  gave  to  the  world.     In  the  bloom  of 
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youth,  in  the  freshness  of  a  rare  success  in  his  profession,  he  placed 
himself  on  this  platform  in  the  mob  years  of  the  Anti-Slavery  enter- 
prise, when  to  speak  an  anti-slavery  word  was  starvation,  when  to 
hold  up  an  anti-slavery  banner  was  political  suicide.  Patient  of 
labor,  in  that  little  heeded  and  hidden  toil  so  indispensable  to  every 
reform,  he  was  ever  ready.  Many  of  us  stood  here  dowered  with  the 
result  of  his  toil,  many  of  us  brought  to  you  his  ripe  thoughts,  which 
his  own  lip  and  his  own  life  would  have  given  so  much  better ;  and 
when  he  fell,  I,  for  one,  felt  lonelier  and  weaker  in  my  place  in  this 
world  and  its  battle." 

On  the  27th  of  February,  Dr.  Benjamin  Stanton,  a  venerable 
friend  of  freedom,  and  for  many  years  an  earnest  laborer  in  its  cause, 
was  summoned  from  his  earthly  work,  in  Salem,  Ohio,  where  he  had 
been  long  revered  for  his  eminent  moral  worth.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Salem,  where,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  he  was  re- 
cognized as  "  the  beloved  physician,"  a  friend  of  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  of  every  class,  and  the  supporter  of  every  moral  and  phi- 
lanthropic enterprise.  He  was  an  unflinching  Abolitionist,  the 
early  friend  and  counsellor  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  and  his  house  and 
purse  were  always  open  to  the  Anti-Slavery  lecturer  and  the  fugitive 
from  Southern  bondage.  He  combined  great  firmness  with  great 
gentleness,  and  large  intellectual  power  with  rare  modesty. 
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